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INTRODUCTION 


" Thr greiitrii twppifwss fif tfo j/rmAiirf man v ft> Aot* JblAwno/ uAdl OM 
and ^Elilily h ni'mivt ivhal ii wtfMontMrJ* 

Goethe 

When a non-theologian writes .1 book about die Bible it is a rare 
enough occurrence to entitle die reader to ask for sonic explana¬ 
tion of how the writer managed to make himself master of his 
subject* 

As a journalist I have been for many years exclusively concerned 
with die results of modem science and research. In 1950 iti the 
course of my ordinary roudne work I came across the reports of 
the French archaeologists Professors Parrot and Schaeffer on their 
excavations at Mari and Ilgam, Cuneiform tablets discovered at 
Mari on the Euphrates were found to contain Biblical names. Ax 
a result* narratives of die patriarchs which had been for a long 
time regarded as merely pious tales w ere unexpectedly transferred 
into the realm of history. At Ugarit on the Mediterranean, evi¬ 
dence of the Canaan he worship of Baal had for the Erst time come 
to light. By a coincidence, a scroll of Isaiah discovered in a cave by 
die Dead Sea wax in die same year dated as pre-Christian. These 
sensational reportx—and indeed in view of the significance of these 
finds it is not loo much to use die word ^sensational 1 *—awakened 
in me die desire to come 10 closer grips with Biblical archaeology, 
the most rceem and* generally speaking, least known province in 
the field of investigation into the ancient world, I therefore ran¬ 
sacked German and foreign literature for a comprehensive and in¬ 
telligible summary' of the results of previous research. I found 
none for there was none to find. So I went to the sources myself in 
the libraries of many lands—aided In this bit of real detective work 
by my wife's enthusiasm—and collected all ihe hitherto scientific- 
ally established results of mvestigarianx which sverc to be Found in 
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the learned work* of Biblical archaeologists, The deepci 1 went 
into the matter the more exciting it became. 

The door into the historical world of the Old Testament had 
been already thrown open by a Frenchman, Fnul-Emilc Botta t in 
1B43* In the course of excavations at Khorsabod in Mesopotamia 
he suddenly found himself confronted by rcliefi of King Sargun IT 
of Assyria, who ravaged Israel and led its people off in to captivity. 
Accounts or this conqueror's campaigns deal with the conquest of 
Samaria, w hich is also described m the Bible. 

For a century now, American, English* French and German 
scholars have been digging in the Middle East* In Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Egy pt. All the great nations have founded institutes 
and schools specifically for this type of research. The Palestine 
Exploration Fund began in TBfip, the German Palestine Association 
in 1877* the Dominican Ecolc Ribiiquc dc St, Etienne in 1892. The 
German Oriental Society followed in 1898: then in 1900 the 
American School of Oriental Research and in 1901 the German 
F rote slant Institute of Archaeology* 

In Palestine, places and towns which arc frequently mcniinnrd 
in the Bible /sre being brought back once more into the tight ofday. 
They look exactly as the Bible describes them and Ik exactly where 
the Bible locates them. On andent inscriptions and monuments 
■ ■ hclars encounter more J mote characters from Old and New 
Testaments. Contemporary reliefs depict people whom we have 
hitherto only known by name. Their features, their clothes, their 
armour take shape before our eyes, Colossal figures and sculptures 
show ti3 the H utiles with their big noses; the slim tall Philistines; 
the elegant Canaanite cluefs with their ,t cbarum of iron 1 which 
struck terror into the hearts of the Israelites; the kings of Mari* 
contemporary with Abraham r with their gentle smiles. During the 
thousands of years that divide us from them the Assyrian kings 
have lost nothing of their fierce and forbidding appeal a tire: J ig- 
lath Pilcscr III, well known as the Old Testament -, j > uJ ii ; Senna¬ 
cherib who destroyed Lathish and laid siege to Jerusalem; Esar* 
hark! on u lio put King Manassch tn chains, and AshurbanipaJ lhe 
"great ruid noble A&nappcr* 1 of the book nrEira. 

As they Ii&vc done lo Nineveh and Nimrod—old-time Cakb— 
nr to Ashm anil Thebes, which the prophets called NivAmon, the 
scholars have also awakened from its ancient slumber the notorious 
Babel of Biblical story with its legendary tower. In the Nile delta 
unih&cologkts Imvc found the cities of Pi thorn and Ramuses, where 
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the resentful Hebrews tailed as slaves. They have laid hare strata 
which tell of the dames aud destruction which accompanied the 
children of Israel on their conquering march into Canaan, In 
Gibcah they found Saul 1 * mountain stronghold, whose walls once 
echoed to i he stratus of David's harp- At Megiddo they came upon 
the vast stables of King Solomon, who had 11 13,000 horsemen". 

From the world of the Ncw Testament reappeared the palatial 
edifices of King Herod, In the heart of Old Jerusalem Tiic Pave¬ 
ment was discovered * where Jesus stood before Pilate, as is men¬ 
tioned in St.John's gpgpcL Assyriologists deciphered on the astro* 
nornk-.jil tables of the Babylonians the exact dates on which the 
Star of Bethkhem was observed. 

These breathtaking discoveries, whose significance it ii impos¬ 
sible to grasp all at once, make it necessary for us to revise our views 
about the Bible. Many events which previously passed for 1 ‘pious 
tales" mm t now be judged to be his (or leal. Often the results of 
investigation correspond in detail with the Biblical narratives* 
They do not only confirm them, but also illumine the historical 
situations out of which the Old Testament and the gospels grew. 
At the same rime die chances and changes of the people of Israel 
are woven into a lively colourful tapestry of dally life in the age in 
which they lived, as well as being caught np into the poll deal, cul¬ 
tural and economic disputes of the nations and empires which 
struggled for power in Mesopotamia and on the Nile, from which 
the inhabit,11 us of the tiny buffer state of Palestine were never able 
completely to detach themselves for over 2,000 years. 

The opinion lias been, and still is widely held that the Bible is 
nothing but die story of man's salvation, a guarantee of die validity 
of their faith for Christians everywhere. It is however at the same 
time a book about things that actually happened. Admittedly in 
riiis sense it has [mutations, in that the Jewish people wrote their 
history m the light of their relationship to Ya h web, which meant 
writing it from the point of view of their own guilt and expiation. 
Nevertheless the events themselves arc historical foe Is and have 
been wounded with an accuracy that is nothing less than 
st an ling. 

Thanks to the findings of the archaeologists many of (he Biblical 
narratives cats be better understood now lhan ever before. There 
are, of course, theological insights which can mtly be dealt with 
in term* of the Word of God. But as Professor Andre Parrot, 
the world-famous French archaeologist* has said: "How can we 
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understand the Word, unless we see it writs proper chronological, 
historical and geographical setting? 1 ' 

Until nowj knowledge of these extraordinary discoveries was 
roii Fined to & small drdr of GXptrrts. Only fifty years age Profess* *r 
Friedrich D ditech or Berlin was asking “Why all thk effort in 
these distant barren and dang crons lands? Why all this costly 
rummaging among the nibble of past ages when we know there is 
neither gold nor silver to be found there? Why this mad competi¬ 
tion among different countries to get control of these deary look¬ 
ing mounds for die sole purpose of digging them up? TI 'Hie Ger¬ 
man scholar Gustav D u]man gave him Lite right answer from 
Jerusalem itself when he expressed the hope that one day all that 
the archaeologists had "experienced and sem in their sekittifk 
labours would be turned to good account and would help to solve 
the practical problems of school and church 1 *, This latter hope has 
so far however remained unfulfilled. 

No book in the whole history of mankind has had such a revolu¬ 
tionary influence, has so decisively afFmed the development of the 
western world* or had such a world-wide effect as the "Book of 
Books’** the Bible. Today it is translated into i.iio languages and 
dialects, and after 2,000 years gives no sign of having exhausted its 
triumphal progress. 

In gathering together and working over dir material for this 
book, which I in no way claim in be complete, it seemed so me that 
die lime had come to share with those who read their Bibles and 
those who do not T with churchmen and agnostics alik^ the exciting 
discoveries which have resulted from a careful examination df the 
combined results of scientific investigation along many differ cm 
lines. In view of the ovcnvhdming mass of authentic and wdl- 
attested twidc nee now avail able, as 1 thought of the sceptical 
criticism which from the eighteenth century onwards would fain 
Imvc demolished the Bible altogether* there kept hammering on 
my brain this one sentence: “The Bible is right after all! sp 

Werner Keller 

Hamburg, 

September 
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The coming of the Patriarch 
From A braham to Jacob 


chapter l 

IN THE * s FERTILE CRESCENT " 1 

Four thousand years ago—Continents a ‘deep—The great crzMe of oar 
civilistUim—Culture in the Ancient Ea.it — Staged Ton wj and Pyramids 
hud been built long before—Giant plantations on the banks of ccatalt—Arab 
tribes attack from the desert 

Ir ivc draw a line from Egypt through th c Mediterranean lands of 
Palestine and Syria, then following the Tigris and Euphrates, 
through Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf, the result b an un¬ 
mistakable crescent. 

Four thousand years ago this mighty semi-circk around the 
Arabian Desert, which is called the “Fertile Crescent M T embraced 
a multiplicity of civilisations tying side by side like a lustrous string 
of pearls. Rays of light streamed out from them into the surround* 
ing darkness of mankind* Here Jay the centre of civilisation from 
the Stone Age right up to the Golden Age of Graeco-Roman 
culture. 

About 2000 B*c. f tiie further we look beyond the ‘Tentie 
Crescent”, the deeper "row* the darkness and signs of civilisation 
and culture decrease. It b as if the people of the other continents 
were like children awaiting their awakening. Over the Eastern 
Meditcmrican already a light b shining—it is the heyday of the 
Minoan kings of Crete, founders of the first sra-power known to 
history, lor i ,toq years the fortress of Mycenae had protected sis 
citizens, and a second Troy had long been standing upon the ruins 
or the first In lire nearby Balkans, however, the Early Bronze Age 
had just begum In Sardinia and Western France the dead were 
being buried in vast stone tombs. These lucgahthic graves are the 
last great manifestation of the Stone Age. 

In Britain they were building the meat famous sanctuary of dir 
Megalithk Age—the Temple of the Sun at Stonehenge—that giant 
circle of stones near Salisbury' which b still one of the tights of 
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England about which many t iles are told, I n Germany they were 
tilling the soil with wooden ploughs. 

At the fool of the Himalaya.! the dickering lamp of an isolated 
outpost of civilisation in die Indus valley was fast going out. Over 
China, fiver die vast steppes of Russia, over Africa, darkness 
reigned supreme. And beyond the waters of die Atlantic lay the 
Americas in twilight gloom. 

Hut in the "Fertile Crescent" and in Egypt, on the other hand, 
cultured and highly developed civilisations jostled each other in 
colourful and bewildering array. For i,ooo years the Pharaolis 
had sal upon die Utronc. About gooo a.c. it was occupied by the 
founder of die XII Dynasty, Amcncmhet I. His sphere of influence 
ranged from Nubia, south of die second cataract of die Nile, be¬ 
yond the Shun peninsula to Canaan anti Syria, a stretch of terri¬ 
tory as big as Norway, .Along the Mediterranean coast lay the 
wealthy seaports of the Phoenicians. In Asia Minor, in the heart 
of present day Turkey, the powerful kingdom of the ancient Hit- 
rites stood on the threshold of its liistory. In Mesopotamia, be¬ 
tween ’llgris and Euphrates, reigned the kings of Sumer and 
Akkad, who held in tribute all the smaller kingdoms from die 
Persian Gulf 10 the sources of the Euphrates. 

Egyptmighty pyramids and Mesopotamia's massive temples 
had for centuries watched the busy life around them. For 11,000 
years farms and plantations, as big as any large modem concern, 
had been exporting com, vegetables and choice fruits from the 
artificially irrigated valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, Everywhere throughout the "Fertile Crescent 1 ’ and in the 
empire of the Pharaolis the art of cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
writing was commonly known. Poets, court officials and civil 
servants practised it. For commerce it bad long been a necessity. 

The endless traffic in commodities or all sons which the great 
import and export firms of Mesopotamia and Egypt despatched by 
caravan routes or by sea from the Persian Gulf to Syria and Asia 
Minor, from the Nile to Cyprus iind Crete and as far as die Black 
Sea, is idler led in their business correspondence, which they con¬ 
ducted on clay tablets or papyrus, (Jut of all the rich variety of 
costly wares the most keenly sought after were copper from the 
Egyptian mines in the mountains of Sinai, silver from die Taurus 
mines in Asia Minor, gold arid ivory from Somaliland in East 
Africa and from Nubia on the Nile, purple dyes from the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities on die- coast of Canaan, iuccruw and rare spices from 
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fio. i,_The '"Fertile CmteuL" arid Egypt—dte frenl kdKw t*f dvilisalion 

about aooo s,c. 


Sou Ur Arabia, die magnificent linens which came from the Egyp¬ 
tian looms and die wonderful vases from the island of Crete, 
Literature and learning were flourishing. In Egypt the first 
novels anti secular poetry were mailing their appearance. Meso¬ 
potamia was experiencing a Renaissance. Fiiibiugists in Akkad, 
the great kingdom on the lower Euphrates, were compiling the 
first grammar and die first bilingual dictionary. The story of Gil- 
gamesh, and the old Sumerian legends of Creation and Flood were 
bring woven into epics of dramatic power in die Akkadian longue 
which wa3 the language of the world* Egyptian doctors were pro¬ 
ducing their medicines in accordance with text-book methods 
from herbal compounds which had proved their worth. Their 
surgrons were no strangers to anatomical science. Tire mathe¬ 
maticians of the Nik by empirical means reached the conclusion 
about the sides of a triangle which 1,500 years later Pythagoras 
in Greece embodied in thr theorem which bears his name. 
Mesopotamian engineers were solving the problem of square 
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measurement by trial and error. Astronomers, admittedly with 
an eye solely on astrological prediction, were mating did* 
calculations based on accurate observations of the course of the 
planets. 

Peace and prosperity must have reigned in this world of Nile, 
Euphrates and Tigris, for we have never yet discovered an inscrip¬ 
tion dating from this period which records any large-scale warlike 
activities. 

Then suddenly from the heart of this great “ Fertile Crescent,” 
from the sandy sterile wastes of the Arabian desert whose shores 
are lashed by the waters of the Indian Ocean, there burst in violent 
assaults on the North, on the north-west, on Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Palestine a horde of nomadic tribes of Semitic stock. In end¬ 
less waves these Amoritrs, “Westerners' 1 as their name implies, 
surged against the kingdoms of the “Fertile Crescent'’. 

The empire of the kings or Sumer and Akkad collapsed in i960 
B.o. under their irresistible attack. The Amoritcs founded a mim- 
Ijcr of states and dynasties. One of them was eventually to become 
supreme; the first dynasty of Babylon, which was die great centre 
of power from 1830 to 1530 b.c, Its sixth king was die famous 
Hammurabi. 

Meantime one of these tribes of Semitic nomads w as destined to 
be or fateful significance for millions upon millions throughout tile 
world up to the present day. It was a little group, perhaps only a 
family, as unknown and unimportant as a tiny grain of sand in a 
desert storm: the family of Abraham, forefather of the patriarchs. 


CHAPTER 2 

UR OF THE CHALDEES 

Station ott the Bagdad railway—A staged tower of kicks—Ruin* unt& 
MU,Heal names—Archaeologists in search of scriptural sites—A consul tvilli 
a pick— The archaeologist on ike throne of Babylon—Expedition to Ttll al 
Muqayyar—History hooks from rubble—Tax receipts on clay—Was 
Abraham a city dweller? 

“And Tenth took Abram hU son, and Lot the son ofHaran, 
his son's son, and Sarai, his daughter in law, Ids soil Abram's 
wife; and they went forth with them from Ur or the Chaldees 
[Gen. n sl ). 

. . * and they went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees— Christians 
have been hearing these words for almost 2,000 years. Ur, a name 
as mysterious and legendary as the bewildering variety of names of 
kjp ffl and conquerors, powerful empires, temples and golden 
palaces, with which the Bible regales us. Nobody knew where Ur 
lay. Chaldea certainly pointed to Mesopotamia. Thirty years ago 
no one could have guessed that die quest for the Ur which is men¬ 
tioned in the Bible would lead to die discovery of a civilisation 
which would take us farther into the twilight of prehistoric times 
than even the oldest traces of man which had Iwctt (bund in Egypt. 

Today Ur is a railway station al»ut iao miles north of Basra, 
near the Persian Gulf, and one of the many stops on the famous 
Bagdad railway. Punctually the train makes a halt there in the 
grey light of early morning. When dw noise of ihe wheels on their 
northward journey has died away, the traveller who has alighted 
here U surrounded by the silence of the desert . 

His glance roams over the monotonous yellowish-brown of the 
endless stretch of sand. He seems to be standing in the middle of an 
enormous flat dish which is only intersected by the railway line. 
Only at one point is die shimmering expanse of desolation broken. 
As riie rays of the rising sun grow stronger they pick out a massive 
dull red stump- It looks as if some Titan had hrwn great notches 
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To the Bedouins this solitary mound is an old friend. High up in 
iis crevices the owls mate their nests. From time immemorial die 
Arabs have known it and have given ii the name Tell ai Muqayyar, 
“Mound of Pitch”. Their forefathers pitched their tents at its base, 
Still as from time immemorial it offers welcome protection from 
the danger of sandstorms. Still today they feed their flocks at its 
base when the rains suddenly charm blades of grass out of the 
ground. 

Once upon a time—,1,000 yearn ago—broad fields of com and 
barley swayed here. Market gardens, groves of date-palms and fig 
trees stretched as far as tire eye could see. These spacious estates 
could cheerfully bear comparison with flarmriian wheat farms or 
the market gardens and fruit forms of California, The lush green 
fields and beds were interlaced by a system of dead straight canals 
and ditches, a masterpiece of irrigation. Away back in the Stoni- 
Age experts among die natives Jiad utilised the water of the great 
rivers. Skilfully and methodically they diverted the precious mois¬ 
ture at die river banks and thereby converted divert wastes into 
rich and fruitful farmland. 

Almost hidden by forests of shady palms the Euphrates flowed in 
tliosr days pa si this spot. This great life-giving river carried a heavy 
traffic between L'r and the sea. At that time the Persian Gulfcnt 
much deeper into die estuary of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Even before the first pyramid was built on the Nile Tell al Muqay- 
yar was towering into the blue skies. Four mighty cubes, built oile 
upon the other in diminishing size, rose up into a 75 foci tower of 
gaily coloured brick. Above the black of the square foundation 
block, its sides rao feet long, shone the red and blue of rhe upper 
stages, each studded with trees. Use uppermost stage provided a 
small plateau, on w-hich was enthroned a Holy Place shaded by a 
golden roof. 

Silence reigned over this sanctuary, where priests performed 
their offices at the shrine of Nannar, the moon-god. The stir and 
noise of wealthy metropolitan Ur, one of the oldest cities of the 
world, hardly penetrated smo it. 

In the year 1854 a caravan of camels and donkeys, laden with an 
unusual cargo of spades, picks and surveyor's instruments, ap¬ 
proached the lonely red mound, under die leadership of the British 
consul in Basra. Mr. J. E. Taylor was inspired neither by a lust 
for adventure nor indeed by any mnii vc of his own. He !tad under¬ 
taken the journey at the instigation of the Foreign Oilice, which in 
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m turn was complying with a request from die Bridal* Museum 
that a search should be made for ancient monumenu in Southern 
Mesopotamia, where 
the Euphrates and the 
Tigris came closest 
together just before 
entering the Persian 
Gulf. Taylor had 
often heard in Basra 
about the sc range 
great heap of scones 
dial his expedition 
was now appro Etch¬ 
ing* It seemed to hum 
a suitable site to in* 
vestigate. 

About the middle of live 19th century ail over Egypt, Meso¬ 
potamia and Palestine investigations and excavations had started 
in response to a suddenly awakened desire to get a scientifically 
reliable picture of m;m p s history in this part of the world* The goal 
of a long succession of expeditions was the Middle East* 

Up till then the Bible had been the only hktorical source for our 
knowledge of that pari of Asia before about 550 n H e. Only the 
Bible had anything to say about a period of history which stretched 
back into the dim twilight of the past Peoples and names cropped 
up m the Bible aboul which even the Greeks and the Romans no 
longer knew anything. 

Scholars swarmed impetuously into these kinds of the Auden! 
East about the middle of last century. Nobody then knew names 
that were soon to be hi everyone’s mouth* With astonishment the 
age of promts and enlightenment heard of their finds and dis¬ 
coveries. What these men with Infinite pains extracted from the 
desen sand by the great rivers of Mesopotamia and Egypt deserved 
indeed the attention of mankind. Here for the first time science 
hail forced open the door into the mysterious world of the Bible. 

The French vice-consul in Mosul* Pnul-Emilr Botta* waA an 
enthusiastic ardraeologiit. In 1843 lie began io dig at Khorsabad 
on the Tigris and from the ruim of a 4,000 year old capital proudly 
brought 10 light the Erst witness to the Bible: Saigon, die fabulous 
ruler of Assyria, “In the year dial Tart on came unto Ashilod, 
when Sargonthe king of Assyria sent him * . Z 1 says Isaiah jo 1 . 
n 
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Two yt .... i lilt a vuimg English diplomat ml excavator* Ah U. 
Inward* uncovcnid Nimrod (Kalchu), the city which the: Bible 
calls CaLth (Gen. lq 1 1 ; and which now hears the name tif the 
Nimrod of the Bible, iE a mighty hunirr before the Lord. And the 
beginning of his 1 kingdom was Babel and Errek and Ac tad raid 
GaJnch in the land of Shinar. Out of that land he went forth into 
Assyria and budded Nineveh and Kehoboth-lr and Gal ah* * * .** 

(Gen. to 1 * n )* 

Shortly after that t excavations under the direction of an English 
major, lleury Creswlckc Rawimsoo, one of the foremost Attyrio- 
Itigisu, unranked Ninevchj the Assyrian capital with the famous 
library of king AshiirbnmpaL This is the Nineveh whose wicked- 
m-ia the Biblical prophets constantly denounced {Jonah i s , 

In Palestine the American scholar Edw aid Robinson derated 
himself in 1838 and i%2 to tlir rt remit niciitm of the topography 
of the ancient world. 

From Germany, Richard Lcpsius. later director of the Egyptian 
Museum in Berlin, recorded the monuments of the Nile area dur¬ 
ing an expedition which lasted from 184.2-46. 

just as the Frenchman Champoitfou had the good fortune to 
decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics, so Rawlinson, the discoverer of 
Nineveh, was, among others, successful in solving the riddle of 
ctjtaeifbrm wrftimg. The ancient documents were beginning to talk! 

Let u.% mum to iIil- caravan which k approaching Tell al 
Muqayyar. 

Taylor pitches his tents at the foot of the red mount!. He had 
neither scientific ambitions nor previous knowledge. Where is he 
to begin? Where bt the best spot to deploy his native diggers? P Flie 
great brick mound, architectural masterpiece of a shadowy past 
though it might be + conveys nothing to him. Perhaps In tike heart 
Of it lira something which might eventually be exhibited in the 
museum and might interest the London experts. I k thinks vaguely 
nf old statues, armour, ornaments or even j>crhap* buried treasure. 
Hr takes a closer look at die curious mound. Step by step he tapv 
its surface. No indication of a lioOsw cavity within. The great 
edifice appears to be completely solid* Thirty feet above him the 
wall of the lowest block rises straight and sheer out of the sand. 
Two broad stone ratnps lead to dm next and smaller emit above, 
then above diem rise the third and fourth stages. 

Taylor clambers tip and down* crawls along the ledges on bands 
and knees in the broiling sun. finding only broken tiles* One day, 
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bathed in * treat, he readied the- topmost platform mini .t few rwls 
fly sianlcd from the dilapidated walls. Nothing more. However 
he is not discouraged, fn hh rffom to get to the heart of the secret 
of the mound he makes a decision which today we can only deeply 
regret. He takes his labour gangs away from the We of the mound 
and sets them to work at the top. 

What had survived for centuries* what had withstood sandstorm 
and blazing sun alike, became now the victim of tireless pickaxes 
Taylor gives orders to pull down the top story. The work of dc- 
a miction begins at the four comers simultaneously. Day after day 
of bricks crash dully down the sides to the grounds After 
many weeks thr chattering voices on the top of the mound arc sud¬ 
denly hushed, she clanging and banging of the pickaxe* slop 
abruptly. Failing uver each other in their haste a few cm ei rush 
down the side of the mound and up to Taylor* sent. In thdi 
hands they hold little bare* cylinders made of baked clay. Taylor 
is disappointed. He had expected more. As he carefully cleans his 
finds he recognises that the day rolls arc covered over and over 
with inscriptions—cuneiform svritingl He understands none of it 
but he is highly delighted. The cylinders, carefully packed, are 
despatched to London. The scholars on Th a m estate arc however 
run impressed—and small wonder- These were die years when the 
experts were looking to North Mesopotamia, where, under then 
fascinated gaze, the emergence from the lulls of Nineveh and 
Khorsabad on the upper Tigris of the palaces and colossal n’Jirfs 
of tin* Assyrians, as well as tlmusauds of day tablets and n-nucs, 
was enough to put everything else in the shade. Whai rigmfieanc;* 
compared with them had the little day cylinder* from fell al 
Muqayyar? For two years more Taylor hopefully comimud his 
search. But there were no farther results from Tell al Muqayyar 
and die expedition was abandoned, 

li was seventy*five years taler before flic world learned what 
priceless treasures were still lying under that ancient mound. 

As far as the experts were concerned fell al Mnqayyar w^s 
once more forgotten- But it was by no meant in 1 glee ted. No 
sooner had Taylor left than hordes of other visitors arrived- The 
broken w alls and above all the top tier of the mound, which I ay* 
loris gangs had shattered, provided a welcome and inexhaustible 
supply ofmexpensive building material for the Arabs who over the 
years came from far and. near and departed With as many bricks 
at their pack-mute* could carry. These bricks, fashioned by men's 
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hands thousands tif-ycars bdbrr, still Imre plainly rhr names of 
LIr~ jViti nn, ike ft;-.r 7rr.1i build-r, and of Nabonidns, ilir Baby¬ 
lonian conqueror who restored the staged tower which they called 
tire Ziggurac. Sandstorms, rain, wind and die heat of the sun have 
all added their quota to the process of destruction. 

During the First World War when British troops on the march 
to Bagdad in 1015 camped near this ancient structure they found 
that its furmrr appearance liad been completely altered. It lad 
become so lint due to dilapidation and theft in the intervening 
years since 1854 that one of the soldiers was able to indulge in a 
piece of dftFcdcvilry. The step-formation of dm tower which had 
previously been 30 clearly marked had disappeared so completely 
that he was able to ride his muk right to the summit of the mound. 

By a lucky chance there was an expert among the officers of tire 
party, R. Campbell Thompson, of the Intelligence Staff of the 
army in Mesopotamia, In peace time he had been an assistant ill 
the British Museum. Thompson rummaged with an expert eye 
through the huge heap of bricks and was shocked at the deteriora¬ 
tion of 1 hr material. Examination of die terrain led him to suppose 
that dierc were further areas worth investigating in the ncighboui- 
hood of the Tell, ruins of settlements which lay buried under the 
sand. Thompson recorded all this with great tare and sent an 
urgent message to London. This prompted them to blow the dust 
off the in significant looking little day cylinders which had almost 
been forgotten and tulook at 1 be m again with greatet attention. Hie 
inscriptions on them were then found to contain some extremely 
important information as well as a curious story. 

Almost 2,500 years before Taylor someone else had, been search* 
ing and rummaging on the same spot and with the same concern— 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon in the 6th century n.c., venerator of 
the past, man of renown, ruler of a mighty kingdom and atthaeu- 
logbt rolled into one. In Ids day he established that “the Ziggurat 
was now old’*. But his tactics were different from ’Taylor’s, “1 
restored this Ziggurai. to its former state with mormr and baked 
brides,” When the weakened structure of die staged tower had 
been restored he had caused the name of the first builder, which he 
had discovered, to be cut out on these little day cylinders. His 
name, as dir Babylonian had been able to decipher from a dam¬ 
aged inscription, had been King Ur-Nammu. Ur-Nmtnnu? Was 
the builder of the grcai staged tower king r,| (hr Ur that the ftibte 
mentions? Was hr the ruler of i r of the- Chaldees? 
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It seemed Jiighly probable. The same .Biblical name had crapped 
lip srvRial times since then. Ancient records which had been 
recovered from other sites in Mesopotamia also mentioned Lr. It 
appeared from these cuneiform writings that it was the capital 
city of the great Sumerian people. At once the battered remnants 
of Tell al Muqnyystr aroused eager interest. Scholars from thr 
Museum Pennsylvania University joined the archaeologists 
from the British Museum in fresh investigations. The staged lower 
on the lower Euphrates might hold, die secret of this unknown 
Sumerian people—and or the Ur of the Bible. Bui tr was not until 
1923 that a joint American and British team of archaeologists 
could set out. They were spared the tiresome journey on the backs 
of swaying camels. They went by the Bagdad railway. I heir 
equipment likewise went by train: trucks, rails, picks, spades, 
baskets. 

The archaeologists had enough funds at their disposal to tum up 
the whole countryside. They begin their carefully planned ex¬ 
cavation on a large scale. Since considerable finds might be 
expected, they reckon on taking several years. In charge of the 
expedition is Sic Charles Leonard Woolley. The forty-tlnee year 
old Englishman had already won his spurs on expeditions and digs 
in Egypt, Nubia and Carthemish on the upper Euphrates. Now 
this talented and successful man makes Tell al Muqayyar his life’s 
work. Unlike the zealous but unsuspecting Taylor several decades 
before, hit chief aim is not directed to I he staged tower a t all. lie 
is possessed with a desire above ail to investigate these flat mounds 
which rise all around him out of the vast sandy plain. 

Woolley’s trained eye had not failed to note their striking con¬ 
figuration- They look like little Table Mountains. Flat on top, 
they slope downwards in an almost uniform pattern. Similar 
mounds exist in great numbers, forge and small, in the Middle 
East, nn die banks of die great rivers, in the midst of fertile plains, 
by the wayside on the routes followed by caravans from time im¬ 
memorial. No one has yet been able to count them. We find them 
from the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris on die Persian Gulf to 
the highlands of Asia Minor where the river ilalys tumbles into the 
Black Sea, on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, in the vol¬ 
leys of the Lebanon, on the Qrontes in Syria and in Palestine by 
the Jordan. 

These Jit Up eminences are lliL* great quarries for archaeological 
Gilds, eager lv sought an d often iuexliaListible. limy arc not formed 
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by the |nmd of Nature j but are artificially treated, piled high with 
ih c legacy of countless generations before us; vast masses of rubble 
And rubbish from a bygone age wiacii have accumulated EYi >m the 
remains of blits and bouses, lOft'n ivabs, temples or pnlsei-S. Each 
one of these lulls took shape gradually in the same way through a 
period often tunes or even millennia. At some point after men had 
first settled there the place was destroyed by war or was burned 
down nr was deserted by its inhabitants. Then came the eon» 
cjucrons or new settlers and built upon the sellsame spot. Genera* 
linn after generation built their settlements and cities, one on top 
of the other, on the identical site. In the course of time the ruins 
and rubble of comities* dwellings grew, layer by layer, foot by fool, 
into a sizeable hill. I'llc Arabs oT today call such an artificial 
mound a Tell. The same word wai used even in ancient Babylon. 
Tell means “mound”. We come across the word in lie Bible in 
]->sli. ii* 1 . During the conquest of Canaan, where tides tli.u 
vtood on their mounds' 1 arc spoken of it is these I ulul, vdiidi is the 
plural of Tell, which arc meant. The Arabs raofcc .1 clear distinc¬ 
tion between a Tell and a: natural eminence, which they call .1 

Every Tell is at the same lime a silent history book. Its strata 
are for the archaeologist like die. leaves of a. calendar. Page bi 
page he can make the past come to life again. Every layer, it we 
.read it aright, tells of its own times, its life and customs, the crafts¬ 
manship and manners of its people. This skill on die pan uJ 
excavators io deciphering the message of the strata has reached 
astonishing heights of achievement. 

Stones, hewn'or rough, bricks or traces of day betray the nature 
of the building. Even decayed and weathered stones or the re¬ 
mains of brick dust can indicate exactly the ground plan of a 
building. Dark shadow* show where once a fireplace radiated its 

warming glow. ■ , ,. . 

Broken pottery, armour, household utensils and tools write I* arc 
to be found everywhere among die ruins, afford further help in 
■ his detective work on the past. How grateful are the scholars of 
todav that die ancient world knew nolMng of municipal cleansing 
depa rtments J Anything that had become unusable or superfluous 
ftitnply thrown Out urd left to the lender men its of tiinc *incl 

the weather, , , 

Today the different shapes, colours and patterns ol pots and 
rases can be so dearly distinguished that pottery has become 
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archaeology^ Number One measurement of time. Single pot¬ 
sherds, sometimes only fragments, make il possible to give a precise 
Hating. As tar back as the second, millennium b.c. the greatest 
margin of error in establishing a Hate in this wav is at the outside 
about fifty years. 

Priceless information was lost in the course of the first great ex¬ 
cavations of last century because no otic paid any attention tu 
these apparently worthless bits of broken pottery. I hey were 
thrown aside. The only important things seemed to be great 
monuments, reliefs, statues or jewels. Much that was of value was 
thus lost for ever. The activities of Heinrich Schliemann, the 
antiquary, arc an example of this sort of tiling. Fired with ambi¬ 
tion he had only one end in view! to find Homer s irov. He set 
his gangs oT labourers on to digging straight down. Strata, which 
might have been of great value in establishing dates, were thrown 
aside as useless rubbish. At length Schlicmmm unearthed a valu¬ 
able treasure amid general acclamation. But it was not, as lie 
thought, the treasure of Priam. His find belonged to a period 
several centuries earlier. Schliemann had missed the reward r 'J 
his labours, that would have meant so much to him, by digging 
past it and going far too deep. Being a business man Schliemann 
was an amateur, a layman. But die professionals were, to begin 
with, no better, h is only in the last few decades that the archaeo¬ 
logists have been working in accordance with approved methods, 
beginning al the top and working down through the ”1 ell they 
examine every square inch of die ground. Every tiny object, every 
piece of pottery is scrutinised. First they dig a trench deep into 
the mound. The different coloured strata lie open like a cut cake 
and the trained eye of the expert is able at a rough glance to place 
in (heir historical perspective whatever ancient human habita¬ 
tions tir embedded there. It was in accordance with this tried 
method that the Anglo-American expedition started work at fell 
al Muqayyar in 1923. 

In caxiv December there arose a cloud ol (lust over Uic rubble 
heap which lay cast of the Ziggurat and only .1 few stejjs from thr 
broad ramp up which ancient priests in solemn procession liar! 
approached the shrine of Nannar the moon-god. fanned by \ 
light wind it spread across the sice until it seemed as if die w hole 
area around the old staged tower was shrouded in fine mist. Pow¬ 
dery-sand wliirling up from hundreds of spades indicated that the 
great dig liad started. 
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From die moment when the first spade struck the ground <in 
atmosphere of excitement hovered over every shovelful, Each 
spadeful was like a journey trio an unknown land where no-one 
knew beforehand what surprises lay ahead. Exciiciflcni gripped 
even Woolley and lus companions. Would some important find 
richly reward them for their toil and sweat upon die hill? Would 
1 1 r give up its secrets to them? None of dicsc men could guess thai 
for six long winter seasons, till the spring o! It^o, they would be 
kept in suspense. This large-scale excavation deep in Southern 
Mesopotamia was to reveal bit try bit those far off days when anew 
land arose out of the delta of the two great rivers- and the first 
human settlers made their 1 ionic there. Out of thrir painstaking 
research, carrying them back |<> a time 7.000 years before, events 
ami names recorded in the Bible w ere more than once to take solid 

shape. , 

'Hie felt thing they brought to light was a sacred precinct with 
the remains of five temples, width liad once surrounded king Ur- 
Nammu's Ziggurat in a semicircle. They were Like fortresses, so 
thick were their walk 'Hie biggest one, which was 100 k fio 
yards square, was dedicated to die moon-god. Another temple 
was in honour of Nin-Gal, goddess of the moon and wife of N’an- 
nar. Every temple lead an inner court surrounded by a series of 
looms. Tlie old fountains were standing, with long water 
I roughs, coated with bitumen. Deep grooves made with knives on 
ihr great brick tables showed where the sacrificial animals bad 
been dissected, They were cooked as a common sacrificial meal on 
(he hearths or die temple kitchens. Even the oven* fot baking 
bread were there. “After 3,800y ran,” noted Woolley in lib diary, 
“we were able to light die fire again and pul into commission once 
more the oldest kitchen in the world.’* 

Nowadays churches, law' courts, tax offices and factories are 
quite separate establishments. Ii was otherw ise in Ur. 1 he sacred 
,irr.i, the Temple precinct, was not reserved exclusively for die 
worship nf the gods. The priests liad many oilier things to do be¬ 
tides their holy office. As wi I! as receiving the sacrifices they col¬ 
lected the tithes .uni 1 he taxes. That did not take plate however 
without written confirmation. Every payment was noted on a 
little clay tablet—probably the first tax receipts ever issued. Tile 
amounts received were entered by scribes in weekly, monthly and 
yearly totals. 

Minted currency was as yet unknown. Taxes were paid in kind: 
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every ininiihiiTsi nr of l r paid in his own coin. Oil, cereals, fruit, 
wool and cattle mode their way into vast warehouses, perishable 
articles went to die temple shops. Many goods were manufactured 
tn factories owned bv the temple, for example in the spinning-wills 
which the priests managed. One workshop produced twelve dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fashionable clothing. Tablets found in this place 
gave the name* of the mill-girls and their quota of rations. Even 
the weight of die wool given to each worker and the number of 
garments made from it were meticulously recorded. In one of the 
legal buildings tlirv found copies of the sentences carefully stacked 
exactly as they are in the administrative njiices of modern law 
courts. 

1 'or t hum winter seasons the Anglo-American expedition worked 
on at ilie site of ancient Ur, and sliil this extraordinary museum of 
man’s early history had not yielded up atl its secrets. Outside the 
temple area the excavators had a further unprecedented surprise. 

South or die staged tower, as they were clearing away a series of 
mounds, there suddenly emerged from the nibble solid structures: 
ro\v upon row of walls and facades one after the oth**r. As die sand 
was cleared away it revealed a complete checkerboard of dwelling- 
houses whose mins were in places still to feet high. Between them 
Kui little alleyways. Here and there open squares broke die line of 
die streets. 

Several weeks of hard w ork were necessary and endless toads <-f 
rubble had. to be removed before die diggers were faced with an 
unforgettable sight. 

Under the red slopes of Tell al Muqayyar lay a whole city, 
bathed in the bright sunshine, awakened from its long sleep after 
many thousand years by the patient burro wing of the archaeo¬ 
logists. Woolley .md his companions were beside themselves with 
joy. For before diem by Ur, die "T r of die Chaldees' to which 
die Bible refers. 

And how w ell its citizens lived, and in whai spacious homes! Mr> 
ot her Mesopotamian city has revealed such handsome and com¬ 
fort able Ikiuscs. 

Comparrd with them the dwelling-houses which have been pre¬ 
served in Babylon arc modest, in fact miserable. Professor Kolde* 
wry, during German excavations there al the beginning of this 
century, found nothing bill simple mud brick erections, one story 
high with three or |W rooms surrounding an open courtyard. 
Thai was how people lived about 600 H.c. in the much admired and 
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extolled metropolis of Nebuchadnezzar the Great of Babylon. Bill 
1,500 years before that the citizens of Ur were living in large two- 
storied villas with thirteen or fourteen room*, The lower floor wits 
solidly built of burnt brick* the upper floorofmud brick. The walls 
were neatly coated v. i £ h plaster and whitewashed. 

A visitor would pass through the door into .1 small entraner hall 
where there was a basin to wasj* the dust off hands and feet< He 
then continued into the inner court, which was laid out in at trac¬ 
tive paving. Round it were grouped the reception room, llic kit¬ 
chen, living rooms and private rooms and the domestic chapel. 
Up a. stone staircase, which concealed a lavatory, he would reach 
a galk-ry from which branched off the rooms belonging to mem¬ 
bers of the family and the guest rooms. 

From beneath the debris of brick and plaster there emerged into 
the light of day ail the things that these patrician houses had t on* 
mined in the way of domestic appliances for ordinary use. Count¬ 
less sherds of pots, jugs, vases and small day tablets covered with 
writing combined to fonn -1 mosaic from which piece by piece a 
picture of everyday life in Ur could be reconstructed, Ur of the 
Chaldees was a powerful, prosperous, colourful and busy capital 
city at the beginning of tie second millennium B,c. 

One idea was very much in Woolley's mind. Abraham is said 
ici have; come from Ur of thr Chaldees—lie must therefore have 
been born in one of these two-storied patrician houses and must 
have grown up (here. Woolley wandered through these alleyways, 
past the walls of thr great tempt-, and a* he looked up hr glimpsed 
this huge staged tower with its black, red and blue blocks and its 
fringe of trees. 11 We must radit:dly alter", he writes enthusiastic¬ 
ally, "our view of the Hebrew patriarch when we see that his 
earlier years were passed in such sophisticated surroundings. He 
was 1 he citizen of a great city and inherited the traditions of an old 
and highly organised civilisation. The houses themselves reveal 
comfort and even luxury. We found copies fit'the hymn* which 
Were used m the services of tile temples and together with shrm 
mathematical tables. On these tables were anything from plain 
addition sums to fnrmufae for the extraction of square and cube 
roots, In other texts the writers hud copied out the old building 
inscriptions to be found in the dt y and had compiled in this way a 
short history of the temples/* 

Abraham—no simple nomad, this Abraham, but son of a great 
city of the second millennium b,c* 
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That was a sensational discover, and one difficult to gzwp* 
Newspapers and magazines can red photographs of the crumbling 
old staged rower and the rmm of the metropolis. They caused a 
tremendous sensation. People Looked with astonishment at a draw¬ 
ing which bore the tide: 'A Ho use of the time of .Abraham" \ 
Woolley had had this dorse bv an artist- It b a genuine reconstruc¬ 
tion in accordance with the finds. It shows she inner court of a 
villa-type house; two tall jar\ stand on a tiled pavement; a wooden 
balustrade running round the upper story shuts off the rooms from 
the courtyard. Was the old familiar picture of the patriarch 
Abraham, as it had brrn held forgencrmirms, which saw him sur¬ 
rounded by his family and his <. aisU\ Midden] y n» be called in ques¬ 
tion? 

Woolley's, idea did not remain unchallenged. Very soon theo¬ 
logians and even archaeology^ registered their dissent- 

In favour of Woolley s idea were the words of Gen* i i sl ; "And 
Torah took Abram ho sou and Lot . . . and they went forth - , , 
from LT of die Chaldees 11 * But there arc other references in the 
Bible which point to somewhere rise. When Abraham sends his 
"Id servant from Canaan to the city of Nahor, to Fetch a wife for 
his son Isaac, he calls this place Nahur his “country ’ 1 (Gen. 24 J , 
his 1 'fathers, house 11 and '"the land of my kindred 1 " Gen. 24 : * 
Nahor by in the north of Mesopotamia, After the conquest of the 
Promised Land Joshua addressed the people in these words: A our 
fathers dwelt on the oilier side of the lisuod in old time, even Temfi 
the fattier of Abraham and the father of Xahnr J Josh. H*h In 
eIiis case the "flood " 1 incatu as hi other places in the Bible, the 
Euphrates. Tin? city of IT was excavated on line- right bank of the 
Euphrates: Looked at from Canaat ii by oil tlm side, not on die 
other side of the "flood 1 ". Had Willey been toi hasty in Ins < 'in¬ 
clusions? What reliable- evidence had the expedition produced? 
What proof was there that Tenth and his son Abraham lived 
actually in the city of Ur? 

■The earlier journey from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran has, 
apart from the discovery of Lhc city Itself, no archaeological found Li¬ 
lian/ 1 declared Professor W. F* Albright of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity* Tim scholar* who has himself conducted successful excava- 
lions and is the foremost authority on the archaeology of Palestine 
and the Middle East, goes further. "The remarkable hurt that the 
Greek translations [f«f the Bible] now here mention I T but Trad 
instead the more natural 'Land [of the Chaldees]* might mean that 
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the removal of Abraham's native place to Ur is possibly secondary 
and was not generally known in the third century n.c.' 1 

Ur emerged from l he shadowy past as the capital city of the 
Sumerians* one of tlit oldest civilisations in Mesopotamia. As we 
know, the Sumerians were nut Semites like the Hebrews. V\ hen 
the great invasion of Semitic nomads streamed out of the Arabian 
desert about zoo© *.CL its first encounter in the south was with 
the extensive plantations of Ur, its houses and its canals. I t is pos¬ 
able that some recollection of that great journey through the lands 
of the “Fertile Crescent,” in which Ur was involved, has resulted in 
its being mentioned in Ac Bible. P ainstaking research, particularly 
excavations in the last two decades, make it almost certain that 
Abraham cannot ever have been a citizen of the Sumerian mciro- 
poli*. It would conflict with all the descriptions which the Old 
Testament gives of the kind of life lived by the patriarch : Abraham 
is a tent dweller, be moves with his flocks from pasture to pasture 
and from well to well. He dues tint live like a citizen of a great 
city —he lives the life oft: typical nomad* 

As we shall see, it was much farther to the north of the “Fertile 
Crescent" that the stories of the Biblical patriarchs emerged out of 
dicir mystical obscurity on to the plane ofhistory. 


CHAPTER 3 

DIGGING UP THE FLOOD 

Thi grates ofthi Summon kings—A palling Iyer of thy—Tracts tf 
I fie Fimat wider deal! funds —*1 catustropfde food about .jooo b.o. 

"And Ujc Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and ailthy 
house into the uik. For yd seven days and 1 will cause it to 
rain upon the- earth, forty days and forty nights: and every 
living substance that 1 have made will I destroy from off the 
face of the earth, 

“And it came to pass after seven days that the waters of the 
Hood were upon die earth” (Gen. y*»*«*•). 

When wc hear die word Flood, almost immediately we think of 
the Bible and die story of Noah’s Ark. This wonderful Old Testa¬ 
ment story has travelled round the world with Christianity. But 
although this is the best known tradition of the Flood it is by ro 
interns tlic only one. Among people of all races there is a variety 
of traditions of a gigantic and catastrophic Flood. The Greeks told 
the Flood story and connected it with Deucalion: long before 
Columbus many stories told among tlie natives of die continent o! 
America kept the memory of a great Flood alive: in Australia, 
India, Polynesia, Tibet, Kashmir and lithuania tales of a I'lofid 
have been handed down from generation to generation up to the 
present day. Are they all fairy- tales and legends, are they all 
inventions? 

It is highly probable that they all reflect the same world wide 
catastrophe.'This frightful occurrence must, however, have taken 
place at a time when there were human beings on earth who could 
experience it, survive it, and then pas on an account of it. Geo¬ 
logists thought that they could solve this ancient mystery by pi lim¬ 
ing to the warm periods in the earth’s history, between the lee 
Ages. They suggested that when the huge ice-cap covering the 
continents, some of ihtm many thousand feet high, gradually be- 
ipm to melt, the level t>rihc sea rose to four limes its normal height 
all over the world. Thi? grrtu additional volume of water altered 
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hutd contours. doodl’d low I vim; coital .ureas and plum, ami 
annihilated llit-it population, ihdr animals, and ihrir vegetation. 
Rut all tlujsc attempt* at expl.tuaiion ended in speculation and 
theory. Possible hypotheses satisfy ihe historian least of all. Hr 
constantly demand* unambiguousliter uni c vitlrncr. Rut there was 
none: rrn scientist, wiuitcver his line, could produce any. Actually 
it was by a coincidence — during research into something quire 
different-—that unmistakable evidence of the Flood appeared, as 
it were, of us own accord. And dint happened at a place we have 
already got to know: at the excavations al Ur. 

For sis years .Anu-iican and British archaeologists had been 
examinin'; die ground at Till ;tl Mitqayyar, which by (hat time 
lookrd like- om- vast building die. When the Bagdad train 
sttipped there for .1 moment, travellers looked with amazement at 
the soaring sandhills which had resulted from the diggings. Wag¬ 
gon loath of soil were removed, carefully searched, and pul 
ilirnugh the riddle. Rubhbh thousands of years old was Treated 
like precious cargo. Perseverance, conscientiousness, and pains¬ 
taking dfnrr had in six years yielded a handsome dividend. The 
Sumerian temples with their warehouses, workshops and law courts 
and the villa-type dwelling houses were followed, between igtili 
and 1958, by discoveries of such magnificence am! splendour dim 
everything eke So tar paled into insignificance. 

"1 hr graves of the kings of Ur’ 1 —so Woolley, in the exuberance 
Ilf Ids drlighi at discovering them, had dubbed the tombs of 
Sumerian liobhrs w hose truly regal splendour had been exposed 
when the spades of the ardiaeolngists attacked a 50 foot mound 
south of the temple and found a long row of superimposed graves. 
The stone vaults were veritable treasure chests, lor they were filled 
with all the cosily things that Ur in its heyday possessed. Golden 
drinking cups and goblets, wonder fully shaped jugs and vases, 
bronze tableware, mother of pearl mosaics, lapis lazuli and silver 
surrounded these bodies which had mouldered into dust. Harps 
ami lyrm rested against (hr wall*. A young man, “Hero id" the 
land i<fGfKl" as m inscription described him, mm .t golden hel¬ 
met. A gulden comb decorated with blossom in lapis lazuli 
adorned lire hair of the beautiful Sumerian Shu bad". Even 

1 he famous Lprnbs of Nofretett and Tutankhamun contained no 
more beautiful objects. “The graves of the kings of Ur*' are more¬ 
over 1,000 years older at least. 

The graves of Lhr kings had its well as these precious controls 
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another more grisly and dr pitting experience in store lor os, 
enough to send a slight shiver down die spine. In the vault* were 
found teams of oxen with the skeletons still in harness and each of 
the threat waggons was laden with artistic household furniture. 
The whole retinue had dearly accompanied die noblemen in 
death, as could be gathered from the richly dad and ornamented 
skeletons with which they were surrounded. The tomb of 1 he Lady 
Shubad had twenty such skeletons, other vaults had as many as 
seventy* 

What can have happened here so long ago? There was not die 
slightest indication that they were victims of a violent death. In 
solemn procession, i: would seem* the attendants with dir ox* 
drai™ trrasurc-W aggros accompanied the body t> ■ tin- tomb. And 
while the grave was being sealed outside they composed their dead 
master for his last rest within. Then they took some drug, gathered 
round liim for the last lime and died of their own free will—-111 
Order to be able to serve him in his future existence. 

Fur two centuries the cittern of Ur had buried their emblem 
men In these tombs. When they came to open the lowest and last 
tomb die archaeologists of the -aotfa century a*p. found themselves 
transported into the world of afkxi ».c* 

.Vs ihe summer of approached the sixth season of digging 
At Tell al Muqayyar w r as drawing to a dose. Woolley had put his 
native diggers once more on to the hill nf*‘thr graves of the kings' 1 * 
It left him no peace* He wanted to be certain whedier the ground 
under the deepest royal grave had fresh discoveries in store for tlie 
next season^ excavation. 

.After the foundations of the tomb had been removed, a few 
hundred thrusts of the spade made U quite plain that further layers 
of rubble lay below. How far into die past could these silent chro¬ 
nometers take lit cm? 

When had the very first human settlement arisen on virgin soil 
under this mound? Woolley had to know-* To make ccnom he 
very slowly and carefully sank shafts and stood over them to 
examine the soil which came up from the underlying strata, 
"'Almost at one r/' he wrote later in his diary, * discoveries were 
made which confirmed our suspicions’. Directly under the floor of 
one of the tombs of the kings we found in a layer of charred wood 
ash numerous day tablets, which were covered with characters of 
a much older type than the inscriptions on the graves. Judging by 
the nature of the writing the tablets could l*r ^signed to ubout 
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3000 B-C. Tin y were therefore two r>r Hurt ccnlutwi rnriier than 
lire tombs. T1 

pw shafts He (it deeper ami de rper. New strata with fr^mcBts 
of jars, pots and bowls kept coming up. The experts noticed that 
the pottery remained surprliingiy enough unchanged- It looked 
exactly like w hat had been found iu the graves of the kings. There* 
fore it seemed as if for centuries Sumerian civilisation hat! under* 
gone no radical change. They must, according to ibis conclusion, 
have reached a high level of development astonishingly early. 

When after several days some or Woolley's workmen called nut 
10 him “We arc on ground level" he let himself down on to the 
door of the shaft 10 satisfy himsrif. Trace# of any kind of settle^ 



Fig, ^.^Trtfics iif JJood-diiv aJuiu b.c* 


M Hb/rr 1*d (Fujihmiis), 

(i) I-aycf of JlottkdLiiy, 

((f) HL1U tvturh projected Above ihe flood* 

nu nt did in fact abruptly break off in the shaft. The last fragments 
of household utensils lay on the smooth flat surface of the base of 
the pit. Here and there were charred remains. Woolley's first 
thought was: 'This h it at fast". He carefully prodded the ground 
on the floor of the shaft and stopped short: it was day, pure day 
or a kind that could only have been deposited by water! Clay in 
a place like that? \\ ■ volley tried to find an explanation: it must be 
die accumulated silt of the Euphrates in bygone days. This 
stratum must have come into existence when the great river thrust 
its delta Tar out into the Persian Gulf, just as it still dots, creating 
new land out of the sea at the river mouth at the rate of 75 fret :i 
year. When Ur was Lit its heyday, the Euphrates flowed so dose to 
it that the great singed tower was reflected in its waters and the 
Gulf was visible flora the temple on its summit. 'Hie first buildings 
must therefore have sprung upon thr mud flats of the delta. 
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Measurement! of the adjacent area and more careful calcula¬ 
tions brought Woolliy eventually however tn quite a different 
conclusion. 

'T saw that we were much too high up. It was most unlikely 
that the island on which the first settlement was built stood up so 
far out of the marsh/' 

The foot of the shaft, where the layer of day began, was several 
yards above the river level. It could not therefore be river deposit. 
What was die meaning then of tlii* remarkable stratum? Where 
did k come from? None af hh associates could give him a saris- 
flu:lory answer. They decided to dig on and make die shaft deeper* 



Fill. 4, —Fit sbo^ing lluod-umium tkt Ur, 

i # Gmvtn of ihr King?. JihertU and vi^seU. 

j. B aud of day (to freij, 4- AnietlHuviaa void* 

Woolley gazed inie-mly as once more basket after basket came out 
i f the UeJirh ;md their content* wtrr'; examined. Drquu and 
deeper vvetu the spades into the ground > 3 feet, 6 feet— $1 ill pure 
clay. Suddenly at nearly 10 feet the layer of day stopped as 
abruptly as it had started. What would come now? 

The next baskets that came to the surface gave an answer that 
none of the expedition would have dreamt of. They could hardly 
believe their eyes. They had expected pure virgin soil. But what 
now emerged into the glaring sunshine was rubble and more 
rubble, ancient rubbkh and cotiatkss potsherds. Under lids clay 
deposit almost 10 fen ihick they had struck fresh evidence of 
human habitation. The appearance and quality of ihc pottery 
had noticeably altered. Above the day-stratum were jars and 
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Imwis will fit iu«i obviously bern turned art the potter’s wheel, lien- 
on the contrary- they were hand-madt. No matter how carefully 
they sifted the contents of the baskets, amid increasing excitement, 
metal remains were nowhere to be found, the primitive implemctu 
that did emerge was made of hewn flint. It must belong to the 
Stone Age! 

That tby a telegram from Mesopotamia flashed what was per¬ 
haps die must extraordinary message that Jiad ever stirred men's 
imaginations "We have (bund the Flood". The incredible dis¬ 
covery at Ur madr headline news in the United States and in 
Britain. 

The Flood — ihm was the -inly possible explanation of this great 
day deposit beneath the hill at Ur, which quite dearly separated 
two epochs of settlement- The had left its unmistakable traces 
in the shape of remains of little marine organisms embedded in the 
clay. Woolley had to confirm his conclusions without delay: .1 
chance coincidence—although the odds were against it—might 
conceivably have been making Foots of them. Three hundred 
yards from the first shaft, he sank a second one. 

The spades produced the same result t sherds—clay — fragments 
of hand-made pottery. 

Finally to remove aU doubt, Woolley made them dig a shaft 
through die nibble where the old settlement lay on a natural lull, 
that Is to sav, on a considerably higher level than the stratum of 
day, 

fust at about the same level as in the two other shafts the sherds 
of wheel-turned vessels stopped suddenly. Immediately beneath 
them came hand-made clay pots. Il was exactly as Woolley had 
supposed and expected* Naturally the intermediate layer of clay 
was trussing. "About sixteen feet below a brick pavement," noted 
Woolley, ' which wr could with reasonable certainty date about 
2700 B,c. we were among tbr ruins of that Ur which had existed 
before the Flood.” 

How far did the layer of clay extend? What area was affected 
by the disaster? A proper hunt now started for traces of the f lood 
in other parts of Mesopotamia. Other archaeologists discovered a 
further important check-point near Kish, north-west of Babylon, 
v here the Euphrates and the Tigris flow in a great bend towards 
each other. There they found a similar band of day, but only its 
inches thick, flradu-illy by a variety of tests the limits of the Flood 
waters could br essablhln < 1 , Arc- id fag to Woolley the disasici 
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engulfed an area north-west of ilie Persian Gulf amounting 10 400 
miles long lit l^J. 100 miles wide* Irjoking :i{ (lit: map we should call 
Ic today “a local occurrence 1 *—Xbr ihc inhabitants of the river 
plains It was however in those days their whole world. 

After endless enquiry and attempts at some explanation, with* 
out achieving any concrete results, any hope of solving the great 
riddle of the Flood had long since ham given up. It seemed to lie 
in a dark and distant region 
of time which we could 
never hope to penetrate. 

Now Woolley and Iui asso¬ 
ciate* had through their 
tireless and patient efforts 
made a discovery which 
shattered even the experts: 

A vast catastrophic m- 
1 nidation, resembling the 
[liblic&i Hood which had 
regularly been described by 
sceptics as either a fairy 
talc or 3 legend, had not 
only taken place but was 
moreover m event within the compass of history. 

At tbr foot of die old staged tower of the Sumerians, at Ur on 
the lower Euphrates anyone could climb down j ladder into a 
narrow shaft anti see and touch the remains of a gigantic and cata¬ 
strophic Rood which had deposited a layer of day almost to feet 
thick. Reckoning by the age of the strata containing traces of 
human habitation, and In this respect they are as reliable as a 
calendar, ft can also be ascertained when the great Rood took 
place. 

It happened about 4000 u.c m 
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CHAPTER 4 


A FLOOD-STORY FROM OLD BABYLONIA 

Tht Epk of CUgamtsh and tht Bibit—T&bc chj talbts from 
JfbifEth —An ancitnt ipse from tht Library of AihstrharApal Utmpbh- 
Um T 4 Sumerian Muk?—The sterd tf ML Ararat—A gigantic lisip in a 
niustutn of too 1 — r ILxptd'.ttcus fit truest of tht .-IrA. 

“And God said untn Noah . . . Make thee an aifc ofgopher- 
^Ttod: rooms shaft thou make in the aik and shall pitch 11 
within and without with pitch 1 ' ,Gcn. 6 lJ U ). 

.About tlitr turn of the century, long before M' ooltey ^discovered Ur* 
another find, had aroused great Intercat and given rise to lively dis¬ 
cussions about the nature of Holy Scrip turr. 

From the dim recesses of the Ancient East an old imperious 
story came to light: a heroic epic, of 300 quatrain-, inscribed on 
twelve large clay tablets,, which told of the wonderful experience* 
of the legendary king Gilgamesh. 

Thr text v. as as lords! ring: Gilganlesh told a talc exactly like the 
Bible—of a man who was said to have lived before and after a 
mighty and disastrous Flood. 

Where did this splendid and remarkable epic come from? 

During excavations in the fifties of last century British archaeo¬ 
logists had found these twelve day tablets, together with about 
20AJ00 others, all in a good state of preservation, among die mini 
of the library at Nineveh, which was reckoned to be die most 
famous in the ancient world. King Admrbatupal had it built in 
the 7th century s.c. high above the banks of the Tigris in old 
Nineveh- Today on tile other side of die river the oil-derricks of 
Mosul tower into the sky. 

A priceless treasure in packing cases started out on its long jour¬ 
ney from Nineveh to the British Muse um. 

Hut it was not for several decades that the true value of these 
lexis was revealed when they could finally be deciphered. At the 
time there was no one in the world who could read them. Despite 
every* effort the tablets held their peare. Shortly before tgoo in the 
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modest laboratories of the British Museum the old texts began, 
after an mteival of Iv/cniy-fivc centuries, to unfold anew out of the 
finest narratives the jincicnt East, Assyrioloy ists heard for the 
first time the Epic of Gilgamesh. It Is written in Akkadian, the 
language of the court and iff diplomacy' in the time of king Vsliur* 
b.mipal. h> form, however, dates nut from tin: lime when it was 
placed in the library at Nineveh but from i ; ooo years earlier. It 
goes back as far as Hammurabi, die great king of Babylon, for 
soon a second copy was discovered in his capital mi the Euphrates. 
Further finds confirmed the view that the Gilganioh-Epie ho 
longed to the rich fieri tape of all the great nations of the Ancient 
East, I-Iitdtcs and Egyptians translated it into their own tongues, 
and cuneiform tablets discovered by the Nile still show clearly the 
marks in red ink opposite those parts which the Egyptian scribes 
found difficulty in translating. 

At last a little clay fragment gave the elite to the origin of 
the Epic of Gilgamesh. The world owes its original composition 
to the Sumerians, the people whose capital stood on the site 
of Ur, 

Gilgamesh. as the cuneiform writing on the eleventh tablet from 
the library at Nineveh tells us* decided to ensure his immortality 
ami set out oil a long adventurous journey to find Ids ancestor 
[ hnapishtliii, from whom he hoped to learn the secret of everlast¬ 
ing life which tlir : ! ■ hail bestowed upon him. When lie reached 

the island on which Utnapithtim lived, Gilgamesh asked of him 
die “Secret oflifc". Ubupuhtim related that he had once lived 
in Shunippak and had hern a true worshipper of the god Ea. 
When the gods decided to destroy mankind by a Flood Ea waned 
his devotee L'tnapishiim and issued this command; ' l O man of 
Mhumppak. son of U bar-Tuui, tear down thy house, build a ship; 
abandon wealth, seek after life; scorn possessions, save thy life, 
firing up the seed of all kinds of living things into the ship: the 
shi p which thou shall build- Let Us dimensions be well measured.” 

We all know the wonderful story which follows. For what the 
Sumerian Utnapishtim is -aid to have experienced, the Bible tells 
us about Noah. 

“And God said unto Noah. . . Make thee an ark of 
gopher wood. . , . And of every living thing of all fk»h, two 
of every sort shah thou bring into the ark, to keep dutut alive 
with thee; they shall be male and female" (Gen. 
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[i> make the comparison easier let its set sidt by side what 
! mapishiim says of his great experience and what the Bible tells 
us of Noah and the Flood- 

In accordance with the command of the god Eu. Ulnapishtim 
I mi Ids the ship and says: 


On die fit ill day I decided upon 
its plain 

The Jlnnr was aoo ft- square. 

THe walls were itoo ft. Iiigh, 

I gave it six stories and divided 
the breadth seven times. 

I is interior I divided into nine. 

fj sar of bitumen 1 poured into 
i he kiln. 


The length of the ark shall be 
r £Do cubits Lite breadth of it 50 
cubits and the height of it thirty 
cubits (Gm.6 ,s ). 

Wilis lower, second, and third 
stories shaft thou make it (Gen. 
6 ,a ), 

... Rooms shall thou make in 
the ark (Gen- & 14 J, 

.. . and shall pitch it within 
and without with pitch (Gen. 
6 1 *). 


U hen Utnapisbtim had finished building Ids ship he arranged a 
sumptuous banquet. He provided venison and mutton for those 
who had helped with the work of building and dispensed “cider, 
beer, oil and wine to the people as if it wen? running water". Thru 
he continues; 


All that 1 had 1 loader!, of the 
seed of all living things. 


1 brought into the ship my 
whole family and kinsfolk. 


And Noah went in, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons' 
wives, into the ark because of 
the waters of the flood. 

Of clean beasts, and of beasts 
that arc not clean, and of fowls, 
and of everything that crecpcth 
upon the earth, 

THm went in two and two unto 
Noah into tilt ark, the mule and 
the female, as Grid had com¬ 
manded Noah (Gen. 7 TJ /. 
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I'hr cattle of *lic fir Id, the 
beasts of the field, nil crafts- 
mcti—1 made them go up 
into it. 

i went into the ship arid dosed 
my door. 

As soon as a gleam of dawn 
shone in the sky, rami. 1 a black 
cloud from die foundation of 
heaven. 

Inside it Ad,id thundered. 


A dad's rage readied to the 
lica vens: hi ruing all light to 
darkness. 


And the L'.'i'.L dim himin iGen. 
7 1 *). 

And it came to pass, after seven 
days, dial thr waters of the 
flood were upon the cardi. 

. . . the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened (Gen. 

ytMiJ. 


The gods of Mesopotamia are terrified by the Flood and flee to 
(he upper reaches of heaven where the god Ann has his abode, 
before they enter “they crouch and cower like dogs'". They are 
grieved and shattered by what is happening and tearfully and in 
utter dejection lodge their com plaint. 

A description worthy of Homer! 

But the Flood rages on unceasing, as Gllgamtsh learns: 


Six days and nights 


Raged the wind, die dol'd, the 
cyclone devastated the land. 


VVlirn the seventh day came, 
the cyclone, tlw Hood, the battle 
was over, 


And the flood was forty days 
upon the earth and the waters 
increased. And the waters pre¬ 
vailed exceedingly upon the 
earth, and all the high hills, 
that were under the whole 
heaven, were covered (Gen. 
7 ,tw ). 

And God remembered Noah 
„ , . and God made a wind to 
pass over the earth and the 
waters assuaged (Gen. 8*). 
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Which had battled like an 
army. The (rea became calm, 
the cyclone died away, the 
flood ceased. 


And I mankind had lurncii 
day. The ground was fiat like 
a root 


The fqnjtntains of the deep and 
the windows of hcavrn were 
stopped; and the rain from 
heaven was restrained. And 
the waters re turned from off 
the earth continually, and after 
the end of the hundred and fifty 
days the waters were abated 
iGen. B 5 ' 3 ;. 

And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth ,. .and every 
man Gen, 7 41 ). 


‘'And all mankind had turned to clay." Utnapishiim, the 
Sumerian NTah, is recording what lie Ilimsdfclaimed to have lived 
through. Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites and Egyptians who 
translated or read aloud or narrated then.' words had no more 
notion that they were describing some thing that actually hap¬ 
pened, titan did the modern Assynnlogists who p ainfu lly de¬ 
ciphered them from the cuneiform tablets. 

Today we know Lhat line 134 on the eleventh tablet of the Upic 
ofCilgamcsh must depend on an eye-witness account. Only some¬ 
one who had himself seen the desolation caused by tho catastrophe, 
could have described it with such striking force. 

The great layer of mud, which covered every living thing like a 
shroud and levelled the ground until it was as ! 'flal as a rooT\ 
must have been seen with his own eyes by someone who had had a 
marvellous escape. The exact description of the great storm argues 
for this assumption. Uinapishiim expressly mentions a southern 
Sak , which corresponds closely with the geographical situation. 
Tile Persian Gulf, whose waters were flung over the flat country by 
tin- gale. Lies south of the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates. To 
the ltcn detail the weather conditions which lie describes are char¬ 
acteristic of till unusual atmospheric disturbance. The appearance 
of black clouds and a roaring noise—sudden darkness in broad day¬ 
light—the howling of the southern gale as it drives the water in 
front of it. Any meteorologist recognises at once that this is a 
description of a cyclone. Modem weather experts recognise that, 
in tropical regions, coastal areas, islands, but above all :illuvial 
river flats Lire subject 10 a spiral type of tidal wave which leaves 
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devastation and destruction in its wake, and winch is often 
caused by cydttocs, accompanied by earthquakes and torrential 
rain. 

ATI along die coast of [ lorirla, in the Gull of Mfldco, and on the 
Pacific there is today an up-to-date alarm system with all die 
hurst equipment. But for southern Mesopotamia in .jooo tt.c, even 
a modem alarm system would not have been of much use. Some¬ 
times cyclones produce an effect vltich takes the shape of the 
Hood. There is an example m recent times. 

In 1876 a cyclone of this nature, accompanied by tremendous 
thunderstorms, swept arrets die Bay of Bengal and headed lor the 
coast at the mouth of the Gauges. Up to 200 miles from its centre 
shins at sea had their masts splintered- If was ebb-tide along llit 
coast. The receding w;na was seized by the broad high sweep of 
the cyclone and a gigantic tidal wave reared itself up. It bunt into 
the Ganges area and sea water 50 feet high swept inland— 141 
square milrs were buried and 215,100 people died, 

Utoapiahthn tells a horrified Gilgamesh what happened when 
the disaster was over: 

I opened the window- and the And it came to pass at the end 
light fell on mv face. of forty days, thst NOiih ripened 

die w indow of the ark which he 
had made (Gen. 8*}. 

The thrp lay Upon Mt Nisir. And the art rested in the 

seventh month, on the seven¬ 
teenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat [Gen. 
8 *). 

Mount Misir held the ship and 
allowed it not 10 move. 

Old Babylonian cuneiform texts describe with care where Ml. 
Nisir is to be found. It lies between the Tigris and the lower reaches 
of the river Zab, where the wild and rugged mnmitarn ranges or 
Kurdistan rise sharply from the flat country bordering the l tgris. 
The alleged rating place corresponds perfectly with the last lap of 
the great catastrophe which burst inland front the south. We are 
told that Utoapishtinf* home wat in Shtiruppafe. It lay near the 
present day Fanth in the middle of the flat feuland where Tigris 
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and Euphnite* part company.. A tidal wave [torn die Persian Guff 
rous! have carried a ship from here right ta the Kurdistan mami- 
tajns, 

Despke the precise descriptions in die Epic nf GilgamcslL Ml 
X isir has never tempted the curious to search for the remains of 
this giant ship. Instead, Ml. Ararat, which belongs to the Biblical 
tradition, has been the goal chosen by a series of expedition s- 

Me. Ararat lies in 
Eastern Turkey* near 
the bonk ns of Russia 
and Iran. Its snow 
capped summit is over 
16,000 feet high- 
Last century, many 
years before any 
archaeologist turned a 
spadeful of Mesopota¬ 
mian soil* the first ex¬ 
peditions were making their way tu Ml Ararat* A shepherd's 
story had started them off 

At the foot of Ararat lies die little Armenian village ofBavzit. 
whose inhabitants have for generations recounted the remarkable 
experience of a mountain shepherd who was said to base seen ant- 
day »>fi Ararat a girat wooden ship, A report from a Turkish rx~ 
pcdViiori in <833 seemed to confirm die shqihfrrTs story since ii 
mentioned a wooden prow of a ship which in the summer season 
stuck out of the south glacier* 

The next person to claim to have seen it was Dr, Nouri* Arch- 
1 |e-icon of Jerusalem and Babylon. This agile ecclesiastical digni¬ 
tary undertook a journey in 1893 to discover the sources of the 
Euphrates. On his return he told of die wreckage of a sldp in the 
eternal ice: "The interior was ltd! of snow: the outer wall was of a 
dark ml colour^ 1 In die Fim World War a Russian living officer, 
by name RoskowitzkL announced that he had spotted from hi* 
plane “the remalm of wreckage of a fair-sized ship" on the south 
flank of Ararat, Although it was die middle of the war* Czar 
Nicholas II despatched a search party without delay. It is sup¬ 
posed not only to have seen the ship but even to have photographed 
It. Ail proofed this however peri shed, presumably in the Revolu¬ 
tion* 

Fioin the Second World Wat there arc likewise several coses uj 
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aerial observauon. They conic from si Russian pilot and four 
American fliers. 

These latter reports brought into the field the American his¬ 
torian and missionary Dr. Aaron Smith of Greensborough, an ex¬ 
pert on die flood. As a result of years of labour he has collected a 
complete history of the literature on Nd&li's .Ark. There are 8o,ooo 
works in seventy-two languages about the Flood t of which 70*000 
mention the legendary wreckage of die Ark. 

In 1951 Dr. Smith spent twelve days with forty companions to 
no purpose on the ice-cap of Ararat. “Although we found no rratr 
oi Noah's Ark u he declared later “my confidence in the Biblical 
description of the Hood is no whir the less. We shall go bads. 11 

Encouraged by Dr, Smith the young French Greenland explorer 
Jean dc Riquer climbed the volcanic peak in 1952, He loo came 
back without accomplishing anything. Despite this, fresh expedi¬ 
tions arc always getting ready for a further attempt on Mt. Ararat, 

No tradition of the early days of Mesopotamia b in such close 
agreement with dir Riblr as die Hood-story in die Epic of Gil- 
gamcsln In some place* we find almost verbal corrcsjxmdcriee. 
Yet there i$ a signilicanr and essential difference. The familiar 
story in Genesis knows of one God only. The oddly amusing and 
primitive conception has disappeared of a heaven overcrowded 
with gods, many of whom bear all 100 human characteristics, who 
weep and wail, and are afraid of each other and cow er like dogs. 

Tlie Epic of Giigomesh had its origin in the same great area, 
*“the Fertile Crescent 1 ", in which the Bible likewise had its birth. 
As a result of die discovery of die day-stratum at Tr it b certain 
dull the old Mesopotamian epic drab with A traditional event: the 
Flood disaster about 4000 u.cJu Southern Mesopotamia b vouched 
for by archaeology. 

But h drat Babylonian Flood identical with die flood of 
Biblical tradition? 

Tliis is the one great question which neither archaeology nor 
research has yel been able to answer* 


CHAPTER > 


ABRAHAM LIVED 1 * THE KINGDOM OF 

MARI 

A stone corpse—Lit at. Ga&ane reports a fmd—A Sprite Tell lots im¬ 
portant visitors — Stag Lintgi-Mari introduces himself— Professor Par, of. 
discover > an unblown empire —vf R/iy.il Palace taitit -So apartments and 
courtyards — 2$,(xx> day tablets Have survived Jbr /,ooo years-—Desert 
pallet report the “ilenjettniUs ”— Rebtccifi home — A flourishing city. 

♦*Naw liic Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out oi thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's house, 
unto a land that I will show thee” (Gen, i2 l ). 

The country of which tin- Bible is speaking in this case is HEaraii. 
Tenth, his sod Abram, his daughter-in-law Sarsi, and his grandson 
Lot lived there [Gen. i i* 1 ). 

Wliat was actually meant by Karan was until recently quite un¬ 
known. Wt knew nothing ofits early history. AH the old Baby¬ 
lonian documents arc silent about the middle Teaches of the 
Euphmes—Mesopotamia, the land between the rivers—where 
Ha ran once stood. 

A chance find led m excavations in 1933, which here also gave 
rise to a great and exciting discovery and added considerably to 
our knowledge. Tltcy brought the Haran of the Bible and the kind 
of life lived by the patriarchs quite unexpectedly into a hmoritil 
context. 

On 1 hr line between Damascus and Mosul where it cuts the 
Euphrates, lies thr small unknown town of Abu KemstL Since, as 
a result of the First World War, Syria was placed under a French 
mandate, there wasit French garrison in the place. 

Over the broad Euphrates plain in midsummer 1933 lay a 
brooding, paralysing heat. Lieut, Cabane, thestatkiti-coimnnnder, 
expected, when he was called into the orderly room, that it was 
merdy another of these quarrels among the Arabs that he was sup¬ 
posed to settle, lie had had more than enough of thar already. 
But this time the excitement in the office seemed to be about some- 
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thing different. Eventually in: managed to extract through the 
interWeter the following story: Tlicsf people had been burying one 
of their relatives. They were digging the grave on a remote 1«U* 
side, by name Tdl Hariri, when out popped a sttmc °“P*! , 

Perhaps, thought Lieut. Cabane, litis might he something that 
would interest the museum at Aleppo. At any mte it was a pli¬ 
ant change from the endless monotony of tins God-fareaken pcist. 

In the cool of the evening he drove out to 1 ell Hariri, which lay 
about 7 miles to the north of Abu Kemal near ili< Euphrates. 1 he 
Arabs led lurri up the slope to lire broken siatur in a fins earthen 
trough which had so upset them the day before. Cabanc was bo 
■ expert, but he knew at once that the stone figure must be very old. 
Nest day it was taken by French soldiers to Abu Kemal. Ihe 
lights were on till long after midnight in the little command-post. 
Cabane was writing a derailed report on die find to bis superior 
officer, to Henry Seyrig, Director of Antiquities in Beirut, and to 
the Museum at Aleppo. 

Months went past and nothing happened. I he whole thing 
seemed to be either unimportant or forgotten. Then m the end of 
November came a telegram from Paris, from the Louvre. Cabane 
omld hardly believe ha eyes and read the message again and 
asain. I n a lew days impoiiant visitors from Paris would be arriv¬ 
ing: Professor Parrot, the well known archaeologist, accompanied 
hy scientists, architects, assistants and draughtsmen. 

On the gth of Derr mb< r Tell Hariri was buying like a bec-luvc. 
The archaeologists had begun their detective-'’'oik. 1 in>t of all the 
whole mound was carefully measured and photographed in detail, 
Soundings were taken for echoes, specimens of soil were removed 
and submitted to expert opinion. December went by and the first 
Weeks of the New Year. The 23rd of January-193,1 the decisive 

da V they were digging cart full v through die outer crust of die Tdl 
There appeared out of the rubble a neat lildc figure which had 
some writing pricked -w on die right shoulder. Ever voile ben 1 
over it, fascinated, “I am Lamgi-Mori ..... king T .. of Man .. . 
Llu^ jrfe&t . . * Issatkv - , . who \vor?Jiips his statue , * - ,Ja . 

Slowly, word by word, this sentence rings in the can of the silent 
circle as Professor Parrot translates it from the cuneiform. 1 his is 
ail unforgettable moment for him and his companions. An almost 
uncanny scene and probably unique in the history oT arc ha eulogy 
with its surprises ami adventures! 
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I hr monarch Usail solemnly welcomed the strangers from distant 
Palis and introduced himself to diem, IL was as if he wanted 
pulit' K to show them die road into his kingdom of long ago whk h 
lay hi a deep deep beneath 1dm, and of whose pomp and power dir 
Parisian scholars had as yet 00 conception* 

Careed in stone, a marvellous piece ofsculpture* King Lamgi- 
Mari stood Jar fore Parrot: a commanding broad-shouldered figure 
upon Im base. But the face lacks that incredible arrogance which 
is so typical of the portraits of other conquerors from the ancient 
East, the Assyrians, who without exception look fierce and bad- 
tempered. The king of Mari h smiling. He carries no weapons, 
his hands arc folded in an attitude of worship. His. robe, which 
leaves one d. mlJn 1 m re, like a toga, h richly decorated with 
fringes. 

Hardly ever lias :tn excavation been so crowned w ith sneers? 
from the word: Go f and ihc first groping efforts. Mari, ihe royal 
city, must be lying slumbering under this mound. 

Scholars had for a bng time been familiar with the royal city of 
Mari which features in many old inscriptions from Babylonia and 
Assyria, One text maintained that Mari was the tenth city to be 
founded after die Flood. The great spade-offensive against Tell 
Hariri began. 

With cnnsidcrjbfc intervals the digging went on from 1933 to 
igjsj. For the greater part of the year Lhc tropical heat made any 
activity impossible. Only in the cooler months of the rainy season, 
from die middle of December to the cud of March, could anything 
be done. 

Flic excavations at Tell Hariri brought a wealth of new 1 dis¬ 
coveries to a chapter of ihe history of the Ancient East which k 
still unwritten. 

No one knew as yet how dose a connection the finds ai Mari 
would prove to have with quite familiar passages in the Bible. 

Year by year reports of the expedition provided fmh surprises 

In thr winter of 1933-34 a temple of Ishtflr the goddess of fer* 
ritiry was exposed. I hree oflahtaris royal devotees have immor¬ 
talised themselves as statues in the shrine which is inlaid with a 
mosaic of gleaming shells: Lamgi-Mari* Ebin-il, and Idi-Narum. 

In the second season of digging the spades came upon Lhe houses 
of a city. Mori had been found! However great was the satisfac¬ 
tion with their success, far more interest, indeed astonishment was 
aroused by the walls of a palace which must have brm unusually 
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large. i'antil rcjx!i ted: “We have unearthed fa) rooms and courts, 
anti there are still more 10 come.” One thousand six hundred 
cimtetform tablets, carefully stacked in one of the rooms, contained 
dr mils of household management. 

The record of the third campaign in 1935-36 noted that so far 
138 rooms and courtyards had been found hut that they had not 
yri reached the outer walls or the palace. Thirteen thousand da> 
tablets awaited deciphering. In the fourth winter a temple or the 
gi nl Dagan was dug up and also a Ziggnrst, thr typical Mesopota¬ 
mia]] staged tower. Two hundred and twenty rooms and court¬ 
yards wore now visible is the palace and another 8,000 clay table!?, 
had been added to the existing col lection. 

At last in the fifth season, when a further forty rooms had been 
cleared of rubble, the palace of the kings of Mari lay in all its vast 
extent licforc Parrot and liis assistants. This mammoth building 
uTthc third millennium n.i:. covered almost ten acres. Never before 
during any excavations had such an enormous building with such 
vast nullifications come to tight. 

Columns of lorries had to be commissioned to rrmovr the cunei¬ 
form tablets from the palace archives alone. There were 23,600 
documents. The great find of the tablets at Nineveh was put in the 
shade, since the famous library’ of the Assyrian Icing, Ashurbanipal, 
amounted to a "mere" 22,000 day texts. 

To get a proper picture of Mari palace acri.it photographs were 
taken, These pictures taken from a low altitude over Tell Hariri 
gave rise to almost incredulous amazement when they were pub¬ 
lished in France. Thb palace a! Mari was, around a000 b.u., one 
of the greatest sights of 1 lit world, die architectural stem of the 
Ancient East. Travellers came from far and near to see it. '‘1 have 
seen Mari,” wrote an enthusiastic merchant from the Phoenician 
seaport of Ugarii. 

The last king to live there was Zimri-I.im. Tin- armies of t he 
famous Hammurabi of Baby'Ion subjugated the kingdom ot Mari 
on tile central reaches of the Euphrates and destroyed its mighty 
capital :i!hiui 1700 ft. 1 ’-. 

Under the wreckage »f roofs and walls were found die fire-pans 
or the Babylonian warriors, ihe incendiary squad who set fire in 
the palace. 

But they were not able to destroy it completely. Tin 1 walls were 
ieft standing to a height of 15 feet. ''The installations in the palace 
kitchens and bathrooms,'’ wrote Professor Parrot, “rnuld still hr 
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put into commissii jn wiihi :it the pral I'fany ti-palr, four thousand 
years after i is destroction.*" In thcba ikrooins they found th c tubs, 
take-mou l*ls in lilt kitchens, even charcoal in ihc ovens. 

The sight of ihrsc majestic ruins is an overwhelming experience. 
A single gate on the north side ensured easier control and better 
defence- Passing through a medley of courts and passages one 
reaches the great inner courtyard and broad daylight. This was 
the centre both of official life and the administration of the king¬ 
dom. The monarch received his officials as well as couriers and 
ambassadors in the neighbouring audience-chamber. large enough 
lo hold hundreds of people. Broad corridors led to the king's pri¬ 
vate apartments. 

One wing esf the pal are was used exclusively fur religious cere¬ 
monies. li contained also a throne-room, approached hy a mar¬ 
vellous staircase* A tang processional way passed through several 
rooms to the palace chapel in which .stood the image of the mol !ier- 
goddess or fertility. From a vessel in her hands flowed perpetually 
“the water of everlasting life”. 

The entire court lived under the king’s roof. Ministers, adminis¬ 
trators, secretaries anti scribes had their own roomy quarters. 
There was a Foreign Ofikc and a Board ofTrade tn the great 
administrative palace of the kingdom of Mark More than too 
officials were involved in dealing with the incoming and outgoing 
tiuul. which amounted to thousands ofiablrts alone. 

Wonderful great frescoes added a decorative effect to the palace. 
Even to this day thr colours have hardly lost any of their brilliance. 
They seem to have been laid on only yesterday but in fact they an- 
the oldest paintings in Mesopotamia—1,000 years older than the 
renowned coloured frescoes in the splendid edifices of die Assyrian 
rulers at Khorsabad, Nineveh and Nimrod. 

The me and grandeur of this unique palace corresponded to thr 
land that was governed from it* Through these many thousands of 
years the palace archives have preserved the record, 

Notices, public papers, decrees, accounts, scratched out on clay 
by the busy s r yli of well-paid-scribes ,j,ooo years ago, had to be 
brought to life again with tireless industry. So far it has only been 
possible with a few hundred tablets. Jri Baris. Professor Georges 
Dosain, of die University of liege, and a host of Assyrtalogists un- 
wrestling with the problem, of deciphering and translating them. 
It trill be years before ail die 23,600 documents are translated and 
published, 
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bach 01 them conuiii-s a JitUc piece oJ Lilc mosaic which makes 
up the uuc fiLCLs about the kingdom of Mari. 

Numerous orders tor the construction of canals, locks, dams, and 
embankments make it plain that the prosperity of the country 
largely depended on the widespread system of irrigation, which 
was constantly under the supervision of government engineers, 
who saw to its cate and maintenance. 

Two tablets contain a list of 2,000 craftsmen, giving tlicit' full 
names and the nanus of t heir guilds. 

The news service in Mori functioned so quickly and successfully 
that it would bear comparison with modern telegraphy. Impor¬ 
tant messages were sent by means of fire signals from the frontier or 
Babylon right up to present day Turkey in a tnatter of a feu hours, 
a distance of more than 300 miles. 

Mari lay at die intersection of die great caravan routes from 
VVest to East and North to South- It is nut surprising therefore dial 
the traflic in goods, which extended from ( yjinis and Crete to 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, necessitated a lively eorrespon- 
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deuce on chy concerning imports ami exports. Bui the tablets do 
not merely record everyday matters. 1 icy also give an impressive 
account of religious life, or New Year Festivals in honour of Ishtar, 
auguries with the entrails of animals, and interpretation of dreams. 
Twenty-five gods made up tlic Mari pantheon. A list of sacrificial 
lambs, which Zimri-Lirn presented, refers to these occupants of 
heaven by name. 

From countless individual bits of evidence on these tablets we 
call form a picture of I Ids masterpiece of organisation and adminis¬ 
tration which die kingdom of Mari constituted in the 18th century 

u. c. What is astonishing is that neither in their sculptures nor in 
their paintings is there any indication of warlike activity. 

The inhabitants of Mail were Amorites who had been settled 
There for a long time, and w ho preferred peace. Their interests lay 
in religion and ceremonial, in trade and commerce. CtHHjuest, 
heroism, and the clash of battle meant little to diem. As we can 
still sec from statues ant! pictures, their faces radiate a cheerful 
serenity. 

That did not mean, however, that I hey were absolved from tin 
necessity of defending and safeguarding their territory by force of 
arms. On their frontiers lived tribes of Semitic nomads, who found 
the lush pastures, market gardens and cornfields of Mari a constant 
temptation. They were always crossing the border, grazing their 
cattle over wide stretches of the countryside, and disturbing the 
population. They had to be watched. Frontier posts were there¬ 
fore established as .1 check on this danger, and any incident was 
immediately reported to Mari, 

In Paris die Assyriotogists were deciphering a clay tablet from 
ihe archives of Mari. They read with astonishment a report front 
Bannum, an officer of the desert police: 

"Say to my lord; This from Bannum, thy servant. Yesterday 
I left Mari and spent the night at Z urn ban. All the Benjamkes 

v, cre sending fire-signals. From Somanum to Itum-Miduk, from 
[lum-Muluk to Miahtan, all the Benjamite villages hi the Terqa 
district replied with fire-signals, t am mil yet certain what these 
signals meant- 1 ant trying to find out. 1 shall write to my lord 
whether or not I succeed. The city guards should be strengthened 
and my lord should not leave the gate/ 

In tins police report from the central reaches of the Euphrates 
in the tgih century n.c. there appears th e name of one of the tri bes 
known to us from the Bible. !t literally calls them Benjamites. 
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There is frequent mention of these Benj;imites. They seem to 
have given the nder of Mari so man} headaches and caused so 
much trouble that periods of a king's reign were even tidied after 
them. 

In the Mari dynasties the years of each reign were not numbered 
but were identified with some notable event, for example the build¬ 
ing and consecration of new temples, the erect ion of great dams to 
improve irrigation, the strengthening of the batiks of the Euphrates 
or a national census. Three times the chronological tables men¬ 
tion the Benjamites: 

■'The year in which tabdulim went to lien and laid hands upon 
the territoiy of the Benjamites”, b referred to in the reign of King 
Lihduhm of Mari and 

*The year that Zimri-lim killed the Dawidum uf the Jfcnj.i- 
mites pl 

iJ Thc year after Zimri-Lim killed the Dawiditm of the Hcnpi- 
mkes . . y in the reign of the last monarch of Mari, Zimri-Um. 

An elaborate correspondence between governors, district com¬ 
missioners, and administrators takes place over the single question: 
Dare we lake a census of the Benjamites? 

In the kingdom of Mari a census of the people was not uncom¬ 
mon. It provided a basis for taxation and for enlistment for mili¬ 
tary service. The population was summoned by districts and a 
nominal roll was made of every man liable for rail-up. 

The proceedings lasted several days, during which fm beer ami 
bread were distributed by government officials. The admii list ra¬ 
tion in the palace of Mari would fain have included the Benjamites 
in this but the district officers had their doubts. They advised 
against it since l hey understood only too w ell the: temper of these 
roaming and rebellious tribes. 

“Reference the proposal to take a census uf the Betijamites, 
about which you have written mc, ST begins a letter from SamsI- 
Add 11 to Iasniah-Addu in Mari. ‘'The Bertjarttkes are uoi wcll- 
dispo^ed to the idea of a census. IF you carry ii out, their kinsmen 
the Ra-ab-ay-yt, who live on the other bank ofthe river, will hem 
ufit, They will be annoyed with them and will not return lo iJicir 
country. On no account should ibis census be taken !" 

Thus the EenjamiU'S lost their free liter and bread and also 
escaped paying taxes and military' sendee. 

Later the children of Israel were to experience a census of this 
sort many times, conducted exactly on the Marf-paiicnu The 
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first Utnc was on tint command of Yahwch after Moses had led 
them out of Egypt. All men over twenty who were fit to fight were 
registered according to their 'amides (N ititt. 1-4)- A generation 
Liter, after their sojourn in the desert, Moses took a second census 
'.'.ith a view to dividing up the land of Canaan (NiiTn. 36). During 
die monarchy Davitl ordered a national census. What he had in 
mind on that occasion was the building up of an army and his 
commander in chief, Jonb t was entrusted with the arrangements {2 
Sum. 34). As the Bible depicts the incident, Yahwth had put the 
idea into die king's mind in order to punish the people- The Israel¬ 
ites loved their freedom above all else. Registration and the pros.* 
p<-ci of being called up were equally hateful to them. Even in the 
year a.d, G the census carried out by Governor Cyrcmm almost 
led to open revolt. 

11 is worth noting that it is to peace-loving Mari dial the world 
owes the original pattern of all recruiting campaigns. It was later 
Followed by Babylonians and Assyrians, by Greeks and Romans, 
in exactly die same way, as indeed in later days by the nations of 
modem limes. Thus Man has given the lead to die whole world Ui 
this mailer uf taking a census for purposes of taxation and con¬ 
scription Tor military service. 

In Paris the mention of Benjumites gave rue to conjecture and 
anticipation along a particular line. Not without reason. 

On other day tablets the Asjyriologhts dealing with these re¬ 
ports of governors and district commissioners of the Mari empire 
came across one alter a a other a whole scries of familiar sounding 
names from Biblical Instory—names like Pcleg, and Scrug, Nahor 
and Te rah and—Ifaran, 

“These arc the gcneraiinus of Shem,” says Gen. 11. - Pcleg 

iiv:d 30 years and begat Ren; And Rcu lived two and thirty years 
and begat Scr ag: And Scrug lived thirty years and begat Nahor: 
And Nahor lived tune and twenty years and begat Teraht And 
Terab lived seventy yean and begat Abram, Nahor, and fisttts." 

Names of Abraham’s forefathers emerge From these dark agrs as 
names of cities in north-west Mesopotamia. They lie in Parian- 
Aram, die plain of Aram, In the centre of it lies Haras, w hich, 
according to its description, must have been a flourishing city in 
ihe ! nth and 181I1 centuries n.c. Flaran, the home of Abraham, 
father of the patriarclis, the birthplace of tine Hebrew people, is 
here for the first time historically attested, lor con temporary' texts 
refer to it. Further up the same Balifch valley lay the city with an 
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equally well-known Biblical name, Nahor, die home of Rebecca, 
wife of Isaac, 

'‘And Abraham was old and well stridecn in age, and the 
Laid find blessed Abraham in all thing si. And Abraham said 
unto his eldest servant of his house, that ruled over all that lie 
had: Tut, I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh; And I will 
make thee swear by the Lord, tile God ofhciivcii, and the God 
of the earth, that thou shall not take a wife unto mv son of the 
daughters of the Canaanhes. among whom I dwell; But thou 
shall go unto my country', and 10 my kindred and take a wife 
unto my son Isaac. . .. And the servant took . . , of all the 
goods of his master, . . and he arose and went to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, unto the city of Nahor'’ (Gen. 24 1 *' 1# % 

The Biblical city of Nahor is unexpectedly drawn into a recog¬ 
nisable historical setting, Abraham's servant set out for the land 
of the kings of Mari. The instructions ofhis master, according to 
the Biblical tradition, clearly indicate that Abraham must have 
known Northern Mesopotamia, including Nahor, extremely well. 
How else could hr have spoken of the city of Nahor? 

If we follow the dates given in die Bible we find that Abraham 
left his native place, Karan, 643 years before the Exodus of the 
people of Israel from Egypt. They wandered through the desert 
towards the Promised Land under the leadership of Moses in the 
1 jjth century b.u. This date is, ;i$ we shall see, assured by archarc - 
logy. Abraham must therefore have lived about 1900 b.c. The 
finds at Mari confirm 1 lie accuracy of the Biblical account. About 
1900 B.C., according to the evidence of the palace archives, Haran 
and Nahor were both flourishing cities. 

The duct! men is from the Kingdom of Mad produce startling 
proof that the Stories of the patriarchs in the Bible are tint “pious 
legends 1 '—as h often too readily assumed—but things that are 
described as happening in a historical period which can be precisely 
dated. 
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THE LONG JOURNEY TO CANAAN 

Six hundred milts by ike caravan route —Nowadays Jour visas are required 

_ 73 it land of psirpk — Pumtitu expeditions against “Smddxcltm' ’ — 

Proud seaports with a troublesome hinterland—An Egyptian best-seller about 
Canaan — Sitmfie praises At Good Ijutd—Jerusalem cn magic vasts — 
Sfnmghotds-tSeilin fads Shtthm—Abraham chooses the high road. 

“And Abram rook Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, 
and all their substance that they had gathered, ami the souls 
i hat they had gout := in Hamit: and thr\ w<ni forth to gt> int-- 
the land of Canaan" ;Gcn. 12 6 ). 

The road from Haran, the home of die patriarchs, to the land of 
Canaan runs south for more than 600 miles. It follows the river 
RnTitrli as far as the Euphrates, thence by a caravan route thousands 
of years old via die oasis of Palmyra, the Tadmor of the Bible, to 
Damascus, and from there in a south-westerly direction to the 
Lake of Galilee, It is one of die great trade routes that have always 
led from Euphrates to Jordan, from die kingdom of Mesopotamia 
to the Phoenician seaports on the Mediterranean and the distant 
Nile lands in Egypt. 

Anyone nowadays wanting 10 follow* Abraham's routr requires 
four visas: one for Turkey, in which the site of M, trait lies, one for 
Syria to cover the section from the Euphrates via Damascus to the 
Jordan, and one each for the states of Jordan and Israel, which 
occupy what was once Canaan. In the time of the father of the 
patriarchs all this was much easier. For on his long trek he had 
only to pass through one large stretch of national territory, the 
kingdom of Mari, which he was in fact quitting. The smaller city 
states between the Eupliraies and die Nile could be by-passed. 
The road to Canaan lay open. 

The first city of any size that Abraham must have struck on Ins 
journey is still standing today: Damascus. 

To go by car from Damascus to Pal ratine is, particularly in 
springtime, an unforgettable experience. 

jn 
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The ancient city with its pamwv streets and dark bazaar-alleys, 
with its mosques and its Roman remain?, lies in the centre of a wide 
and fertile plain. When the Arabs speak of Paradise they think «f 
Damascus. What other Mediterranean city can compare with this 
place, which every spring 
is decked with an in¬ 
credible mantle of gay 
blossom? In all the gar* 
dens and in the hedge¬ 
rows beyond the dty 
walls apricots and 
almonds are n riot of 
pink. Flowering trees 
line the road which 
climbs gently as It heads 
for the south-west. Tilled 
fields alternate with olive 
groves and Large mul¬ 
berry plantings. High 
above, to die right of the 
mad, rises the El Barada 
river, to which the land owe* its fertility* Here mighty Hermmi 
thrusts its steep slopes 10*000 feet imo the l leave ns above the flat 
and verdant plain. From die side of tills famous mountain ridge* 
to the south, gushes the source of the Jordan. Towering over both 
Syria and Palestine and visible from afhr it seems to have been 
placed there by Nature as a gigantic boundary stone between them* 
Even in the blazing heal of summer its peak remains covered in 
snow* The effort becomes even more impressive as on the left of 
the raad the green fields disappear. Monotonous grey-brown hills, 
streaked with dried up river beds, pile up towards Ute distant 
Summering horizon where the scorching Syrian Desert begins— 
the home of the Bedouins. The road climbs gradually for an hour 
and a half. Field* and groves become rarer. The green is more and 
more swallowed up by the sandy grey of the desert. Then suddenly 
an enormous pipeline crosses the road. The oil that Bows through 
it has already come quite a way. Its journey began in the oil wells 
of the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf almost f*ooo miles dis¬ 
tant, and will end in the port of Saida on die Mediterranean. 
Saida Is the old Sidon of the Bible, 

Behind a ridge suddenly appear the hills of Galilee, A few 
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minutes later comes ike frontier. Syria lies behind. Hie road 
crosses a small bridge. Under the arch a last moving narrow cur* 
rent Lurries on its way. It is the Jordan; we arc in Palestine, in 
the young state of IsraeL 

Alter a few miles between dark basalt rocks the bright blue of 
the Like of Galilee sparkles up at us from Dir beneath. I t was on 
this lake, where time seems to have stood still, that Jesus preached 
from a boat off Capernaum. Here he told Peter to cast his nets 
and raise the great draught offtakes. Two thousand ycaix before 
that die docks of Abraham grazed on its shores. Far the road from 
Mesopotamia to Canaan went past the Lake of Galilee. 

rsnnn.m is the narrow mountainous strip of land between the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the borders of the desert, from 
Gaza in the south right up to Hamath on the banks of the Oiontes 
in the north. 

Caiman was the "Land of Purple”, It owed its name to a pro¬ 
duct of the com!try which was highly prized in die olden days. 
From earliest times the inhabitants had extracted from a shellfish 
i Murex}, which was native to these parts, the most famous dye in 
die ancient world, purple. It was so uncommon* so difficult to 
obtain and therefore so expensive, that only the wealthy could 
afford it. Purple robes were diroughout die Ancient Fast a mark 
of high rank. Hie Greeks called the manufacturers of purple and 
the purple-dyer? of the Mediterranean Phoenicians. The country 
they called Phoenicia, which meant "purple” in their language. 

The Land of Canaan is also the birthplace or two things which 
have radically affected the whole world: the word "Bible” and our 
alphabet. A Phoenician city was godparent to the Greek wend for 
"book”: from By bios, die CanaaaUe seaport, comes “Bi blunt" and 
hence, later, ' Bible”. In the nth century a.c, die Greeks took over 
from Caiman the letters of our alphabet. 

The part of the country which was to become the home of the 
Israelite people was named by the Romans after Israel’s worst 
enemies; Palestine corner from Pdiahdm, as the Philistines are 
called in die Old Testament. They lived in the southernmost part 
of the coast of Canaan. “All Israeli from Dan even to Beersheba " 
(, Sam. 3»») b how the Bible describes the extent of the Promised 
Land, that is, from the sources of Jordan at the foot ofHermmi to 
the hilts west of the Dead Sea, and the Negeb in the south. 

] f we look at a globe of the world, Palestine is only a tiny spot on 
the earth’s surface, a narrow streak. I t is possible to drive comfort- 
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ably in a single day round the borders rif the old kingdom of 
Israel: 150 miles from north, to south, 25 miles across at its nar¬ 
rowest point, <1,500 square miles in all, its sizi was about that of the 
island of Sicily. Only for a few decades to its turbulent hiatovy was 
it any bigger. Under its renowned kings David and Solomon its 
territory readied to the arm of the Red Sea at Eaion-Geber in the 
south, and (hr beyond Damascus into Syria 011 the north. The pre¬ 
sent state of Israel with its 8,000 square miles is smaller by a fifth 
than the old kingdom. 

There never flourished here crafts and industries whose products 
were sought after by the world at large. Travened by lulls and 
mountain chains, whose summits rose to over 3,000 feet, sur¬ 
rounded in the south and east by scrub and desert, in the north by 
the mountains of the Lebanon and Hermon, in the west by .1 flat 
coast with no natural harbours, it lay tike a poverty stricken island 
between the great kingdoms on the Nile ami the Euphrates, on the 
frontier between two continents. East of the Nile della Africa 
stops. After a desolate suck h of 100 miles of desert Asia begins, 
and at its threshold lies Palestine, 

When in the course of its eventful history it was constantly being 
dragged into the affairs of the wider world, it liad its position to 
thank for it. Canaan is the link between Egypt and .Asia, 'file 
most important trade route of the ancient world passes through 
this country. Merchants and caravans, migratory tribes and 
peoples, followed this road wfikh the armlet of the great con¬ 
querors were later to make use of. Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Persians, Greeks and Romans one after another made the 
land and its people the plaything of their economic, strategic and 
political concents. 

It was hi the interests of trade that the giant nn the Nile in thr 
third millennium a.c. w:is the fin! great power to stretch out its 
tentacles towards Canaan. 

“We brought 40 ships, laden with cedar trunks. We built ships 
of cedanvood: One 'Pride of Two Lauds'—ship of (50 feet; And of 
mem-wood, two ships 150 feet Jong; We made the doors or the 
king’s palace of ctdarwood." That is the substance of the world’s 
oldest advice note from a timber importer about 2700 B.C. Hie 
detail* of this cargo of limber in die reign of Pharaoh Snefru are 
scratched on a tablet oTltard black diorite, which is carefully pre¬ 
served in die museum at Palermo. Dense woods covered the slopes 
of Lebanon then. The excellent wood from its cedars and mcro, 
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a kind of conifer, were just what t En- Pharaolis needed for their 
building schemes. 

rive hundred years before Abraham's day there was a flourishing 
import and export trade on die Camanitc coast. Egypt ex¬ 
changed gold and spices from Nubia, capper and turquoise from 
the mines at Sinai, linen and ivory, for silver from the Taurus, 
leather goods from Byblos, painted vases from Crete. In the great 
Phoenician dvc-worts well-to-do Egyptians had their robes dyed 
purple. For their society women they bought a wonderful lapis- 
lazuli blue—eyelids dyed blue were all the rage.— and stibium, a 
cosmetic which was highly thought of by the ladies for touching op 
their eyelashes. 

In the ica-ports of UgariL (now Ras Shamia I and Tyre then- 
weir Egyptian consuls; the coastal fortress ofByblos became an 
Egyptian colony; monuments were creeled to the Pharaohs and 
Phoenician princes adopted Egyptian names. 

If the coastal cities presented u picture of cosmopolitan life 
which was busy, prosperous and even Luxurious, a few miles inland 
by a world which provided a glaring contrast. The Jordan moun¬ 
tains have always been a trouble-spot. Bedouin attacks on die 
native population, insurrection and fends between towns were 
unending. Since they also endangered the caravan route along 
the Mediterranean coast, Egyptian punitive expeditions had to 
bring the unruly elements to heel. Tlic inscription on die tomb of 
the Egyptian Uni gives us a clear picture of how one of these ex¬ 
peditions was organised about 2350 b.c. Uni, an army comman¬ 
der, received orders from Pharaoh Phiops l to assemble a striking 
force against Bedouins from Asia who were attacking Canaan. His 
report on the campaign reads as follows: 

*'His Majesty made war on die desert peoples and His Majesty 
gathered an army: in the south beyond Elephantine ... all over 
the north... and among the Jurtet Mazo! and Jenam 
Nubians. I was entrusted with the whole campaign.'* The morale 
of dtia multi-coin tired fighting force tomes in for high praise, and 
in tile course of it we learn what sort of attractions Canaan offered 
in those days in the way of loot: "None of them stole the sandals off 
Buyout who came their way, . . . None of diem state fixxl from any 
of the cities. ... None of them stole any goats.” Uni’s war-diary 
proudly announces a great victory and in passing gives us valuable 
information about the country: “The king's army returned in 
good Older, after laying waste the country of the desert peoples, 
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s , . after destroying their ft n tresses. . . . after cut tint* down their 
Cg-trccs iiufl vines . . . ami carrying off a Urge number imo cap- 
livity, His Majesty sent me five limes in ravage die land of ihc 
desert peoples with these (mop* every time they revolted.*' 

Semites thus made their first entry into die land of the Pharaohs 
m P.QAV/s where they were contemptuously described a$ “Saticl- 
dweUe_rs'\ Ghu-Sebek, adjutant to king Sesustris III of Egypt, 
wrote in his war-diary 500 years later the following account which 
has been preserved at Abydos on the Upper Nile, where it was 
chiselled out on a monument: “His Majesty proceeded north- 
wards to crush the Asiatic Bedouins. . , . Uh Majesty went as far 
as a place called Sekmem. . * * S demem collapsed together with 
the whole miserable country of Re terns/ 1 

Ttie Egyptians Called Palestine and Syria together 'Tte^nii", 
a \Sekmcm fr is the Biblical town of Shed mm, the first town which 
Abraham struck on entering Canaan (Gen* \ 2*) * 

With the campaign of Scsortris HI about 1850 nx. we are right 
in the middle of die patriarchal periodl Meantime Egypt had 
taken possession of the whole of Canaan; the country now by 
under the suzerainty of the Pharaohs. Thanks to the archaeo¬ 
logists we possess a unique document from this epoch, a gem of 
ancient literature. The author: a certain Sintilie of Egypt. Scene: 
Canaan, Timer between 1971 and £928 d.c, under Pharaoh 
Scsostm L 

Srnuhe, a nobleman in attendance at court t becomes involved 
in a political intrigue* He fears for Ins life and emigrates in 
Canaan : 

“As 1 headed north ! came to the Princes' Wall, which was 
built to keep out the Bedouins and crush the Sand ramble rsd X hid 
in a thicket in case die guard on the wall, who was 011 patrol at the 
timr B would see me, I did not move out of il till die evening. When 
daylight came * , , and I had reached the Bitter Lake 3 1 collapsed. 
1 was parched with, durst* my throat was red hot* I said to myself: 
This is the taste of death! But a* I made another effort and pulled 
myself on to my feet. I heard the bleating of sheep and some 
ibdouins came in sight. Their leader* who had been in Egyptj 

s ^SiiitSramblm” aiud *^Vi]dcrnrHAVaKitdcfirrJ + ' wen: the favourite niek- 
name* which tlu=- Egypt tara give to ihnr eaiirm and nrircb-casern nzigbbcm*, 
llic tLosiuiLLi T Tliia tm included l he tribes tu (^uiBin nrtd Syria wlii-li liad no 
fixed tocanon. 

1 Stilf kjwrmi a* ihe^Bilttr Likn ,p the ladixmo tsTS um-. 
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recognised me. He gave mesome waiet anti boiled joins milk, and 
T went with him to tits tribe. They were very kind 10 me. ’ 

Stuuhe’s escape had been successful. He had been able to slip 
unseen past tire great barrier wall on the frontier of the kingdom 
of tlte riiaraolm which ran exactly along the line which is followed 
by the Siler. Canal today, This ‘‘Princes’ Wall 1 ' was even then 
several hundred years old. A priest mentions it as far back as 3650 
B.o.r “The Princes’ Walls arc being built to prevent the Asiatics 
forcing their way into Egypt. They want water ... to give to 
their cattle,” La ter on the children oflsmel were to pass this wall 
many times: there was no other way into Egypt. Abraham must 
have been the first of them to sec u when lie immigrated to the land 
of the Nile during a Famine I C h:n, 12""). 

Sinuhr continues: “Each territory passed me on to the next. I 
went to Byblcs, 1 ami farther r-n reached Kcdiue 1 where I spent 
eighteen munllis. Airum-EusHiI, 3 the chief of Upper Reteftu* 
made me welcome, fie said to me: *You will be well treated anil 
you can speak your own language here’. He said this or course 
because he knew who I was. Egyptians s who lived there had told 
him about me." 

Wears told in great detail of the day to day experiences of this 
Egyptian fugitive in North Palestine. “Ammi-Enschi staid to me: 
Certainly, Egypt is a fine country, but you ought to stay here with 
ins and what 1 shall do for you will be fine too. 

“He gave me precedence over all his own Family and gave me 
his eldest daughter in marriage. He let me select from among his 
choicest estates and I selected unr which lay along the border of a 
neighbouring territory. It was a fine place with the name of Jan. 
There were figs and vines and mnre wine than water. There was 
plenty ofhoncy and oil; every kind of fruit bung on it* trees. It 
had corn and barley and all kinds of sheep and cattle. My popu¬ 
larity with the ruler was extremely profitable. He made me a chief 
of his tribe in the choicest part ofliis domains. [ had bread and 
wine as my daily farr. boiled meat and roast goose. There were 
also desert animals which they caught in traps and brought to me, 
apart from what my hunting dogs collected, ■. , There was milk 

' Phc^nician Miijxnl north of pmetu-iiy Beirut, 

1 Dti^rl country cast of Daranacua. 

1 A wcitCTn Scmiric name* an Amoiilr. 

1 Name ghro to *hc hiU cuimry m the north of Fatotin*. 

* PlianiJh*! cojiimLdflnira were Hi that time stationed ail over PaJc*tiitc and 
Syrian 
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in firry shape and form. Thus many years went by. My children 
grew into strong men, each of them able to dominate his tribe. 

"Any courier coming from Egypt or heading south to the royal 
court lived with me. 1 I gave hospitality in everyone. I gave water 
to the thirsty, put die wanderer on. die right way, and protected 

the bereaved. . 

’'When the Bedouins sallied forth to attach neighbouring chiefs 
I drew up the pian of campaign. For the prince of Retrnu for 
many years put me in command of his warring and whichever 
country i marched into 1 made .. .and . , . ofits pastures and its 
wells. 1 plundered its sheep and cattle, led its people captive and 
took over their stores. I killed its people with my sword and my 
bow* dianks to my leadership and my clever plans.'' 

Out of hit many experiences .among the "Asiatics'' a life and 
death dud, which he describes in detail, wtms to have made die 
deepest impression on Sinubc. A ‘“Strong man of Re term had 
jeered at him one day In his toil and called him out. He was sure 
he could kill Sinuhe and appropriate his flocks and lie nil and 
properties. ButSinuhe* Ukc all Egyptians, was a practised bowman 
from Eiis earliest days, and killed the "strong man", who was armed 
with shield, spear and dagger, by putting an arrow through his 
throat. The spoils that came to him as a result of this combat made 

him even richer and more powerful. 

At length in his oltl age he began to yearn for his homeland. A 
letter from his Pharaoh Scsostris 1 summoned him to returni 
_ Make ready to return to Egypt, that you may see once more 
the Court where you grew up, and kiss the ground aL the two great 

gwi _Remember the day when ynu will have to be buned 

and men will do you honour. You will be anointed with oil bdoro 
daybreak and wrapped in linen blessed by die goddess lait* You 
will be given an escort on the day of the funeral. Hie codin will be 
of gold adorned with lapis-lazuli. and you will be placed upon a 
bier. Oxen will pull it and a choir will precede you. They will 
dance the Dance of the Dwarfs at the mouth of your tomb. The 
sacrificial prayers wall be recited for you and annuals wiU be 
offered anyout altar. The pillars of ymir tomb will be built of 
limestone among those of ihe royal family. Yon must not he in a 
foreign land, with Asiatics to bury you, and wrap you in sheep- 
akinJ 1 

i TJim minis to a MraMoabkr ttsHfc brtwTen Eyvpi -mrf falesiiue. 

1 Thr Ikw vm tiir lypir®3 Egypiiiin weapon 
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Sinn he a heart leu pi for joy. He decided to return at once, made 
r.ver his property to Iris children and installed his. eldest sou as 
“Chief of his tribe’ 1 . This was customary with these Semitic 
nomads, as it was with Abraham and his progeny. It was the 
tribal law of the patriarchs, which later became the law of Israel. 
“My tribe and aJl my poods belonged to him only, my people and 
all my Rocks, my fruit -iud -ill my sweet trees. 1 Then I headed for 
the south.” 

He was accompanied rigbi to the frontier posts of Egypt by 
Bedouins, thence by representatives of Pharaoh to the capital 
south of Memphis, The second stage w as by boat. 

What a contrast 1 from a tent to a royal palate, from a simple if 
dangerous life back to the security and luxury of a highly civilised 
metropolis- “I found his Majesty on the great throne in the Hall of 
Silver and Gold, The king's family were brought in- His Majesty 
said to the Queen: 'See, here is Sinuhe, who returns as an Asiatic 
and has become a Bedouin’. She gave a loud shriek and all the royal 
children screamed in chums. They said to his Majesty: ‘Surely 
this b not ready lie, my lord King’. libs Majesty replied: ’It is 
really he'. 

“J was taken to a princely mansion T " writes Simihe enthusias¬ 
tically, “in which there w ere wonderful things and also a bathroom 
... there were things from the royal treasure house, clothes of 
royal linen, myrrh and finest oil; favourite servants of the king 
were in evciy room, and every cook did his duty. The years that 
were past slipped from my body. 1 was shaved and my hair was 
combed, I slicd my load of foreign soil 1 and die coarse clothing or 
ihe Sand ramblers. 1 was swathed in title linen and anointed with 
the finest nil the country' could provide. I slept mice more in a 
bed. Thus I lived, honoured by the king, until die time came for 
me to depart this life.*’ 

Use Simdie story does not exist in one copy only. An astonish¬ 
ing number of them has been found. It must have been a highly 
popular work amd must have gone through several “editions 1 ’. 
Not only in the Middle Kingdom but in the New Kingdom of 
Egypt it was read with pleasure, as the copies found indicate. One 
might call it a '’best-seller”, the first la the world, and about 
Canaan, orall places, 

’Hie scholars who came across it again at the turn of the century' 
wco* as delighted with it as Sinulie’s contemporaries had been 
* Date-palms. 1 1 jc. (lie dirt (hat ranr off him. 
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4,000 years before. They regarded it however as a 1 vetl-iold story, 
exaggerated like all Egyptian writings and completely without 
foundation. The Tale of Siuuhe became a mine of information for 
learned Egy ptologists, but not for historians. They were so busy 
disputing about the clarification of the text, ihe letters, the con¬ 
struction and connection of the sentences that the contents were 
forgotten. 

Meantime Sinuhe came into his own. Fur we how know lhat 
die Egyptian had written a factual account of Canaan at about the 
time that Abraham migrated their. It is to hieroglyphic texts 
dealing with Egyptian campaigns that we nwr the first evidence 
we possess aliout Canaan. They agree with Similic *. description. 
Similarly, the Egyptian nobleman's story shows in some pine * s 
almost literal correspondence with verses of tlir Bible which arr 
,.flcn quoted. ‘Tor the lord thy God bringeth flicc into .1 gf.nd 
land” says Dcut 8 ? —"It was a line country" says Sinuhe. "A 
land** continues the Bible “of wheat and barley and vines and fig 

trees_" "Barley and wheat, figs and vines were there” Sinuhe 

tdls us, And where the Bible says: "A land of oil, olive and honey, 
a t^rid wherein thou shah eat bread without scarceness , the 
Egyptian text reads: “There was plenty of honey and oil. 1 had 
bread as my daily fare.” 

The description which Sinuhe gives of his way of life among the 
Amorites, living in a tent, surrounded by his flocks and herds, anil 
involved in conflict with presumptuous Bedouins whom be has to 
drive away from his pastures and his wells, corresponds with the 
Biblical picture of life in patriarchal times. Abraham and his son 
Isaac have also to light for Uieir well* (Gen. a i s \ 

The care and accuracy with which Biblical tradition depicts the 
actual living conditions of those days is bm seen when we examine 
the results of sober investigation. For the variety of recently dis¬ 
covered documents and monuments makes ii possible far ns to 
reconstruct a true picture of the cusdltiant nt life ii: Canaan -ii ill* 
time when ihc patriarchs entered it. 

About i poo B.o. Canaan was but thinly p' pul.Utd. Properly 
speaking it was No-man’s land. Here and there in the midst of 
ploughed fields a fortified keep could be seen. Neighbouring 
dopes would be planted with vines or with fig trees and date 
palms. The inhabitants lived in a state of constant readiness. For 
these widely scattered little townships, like veritable islands, were 
the object of daring attacks by the desert nomads. Suddenly, and 
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when least rxpecktb these rmtitads were upon them, with in dis¬ 
criminate butcher;, carrying offtheir cattle and ihdr crops. Just 
as suddenly they would disappear again into the v;tst recesses of 
the desert plains to the south and cast. There was endless war 
between the settled formers and can It: breeders and these plunder¬ 
ing hordes who had no fixed abode, whose home was a goaisbair 
tent somewhere out under the open skies of the desert. It was into 
this restless country that Abraham made bis way with Ms %dfe 
Sarah, lib nephew Lot, ills kinsfolk and lib Hocks, 

"And into the land of Canaan they came. And Abram 
passed through Llie land itiiLo the place of Sidiem, unto (he 
plain of Moieh. . . . And the Lord appeared unto Abram and 
&ald: Unto thy seed will I give this land; and there budded he 
an akar unto the Lord, who appeared unto him. And he 
removed from thence unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, 
and pitched hb tern having Bethel on die west, and Hal on 
the cast: and there he build ed an altar unto the l,ord f and 
called upon i he name of the Lord. And Abniliam journeyed, 
going on still toward die south” (Gen. 12 s " 5 ), 

In the twenties, mnarLible sherds were found on die Nile, the 
chieffinds being at Tliebes and Saqqara, Archaeologists in Berlin 
obtained some of them, others went to Brussels, and ihe rest went 
to die great museum at Cairo. Under the careful bands of experts 
the fragments were reassembled into vases and statuettes, but the 
most astonishing thing about them was the jascriptions. 

The writing i& full of menacing curses and maledictions like: 
“Death strike you at every wicked word and thought, every plot, 
angry quarrel and plan”. These and other unpleasant whiles 
were generally adduced to Egyptian court officials and other 
eminent people, hut aho to rulers m Cactaao and Syria* 

In accordance with an old superstition it was believed that at the 
moment the vase or statuette was smashed die power of the person 
cursed would be broken. It was common to include within the 
spell the family* relatives, even the home town of the victim of the 
curse* The magical texts include names of cities like Jerusalem 
iGcn. 14^1* Askdon (Jud, i l % Tyre (Josh, icp*), Hazor (Josh* 
11 1 •, Bctlishcmrth Josh. I 5 ia ), Aphek (Josh* i* 11 ), Athsbaph 
Josh, u 1 ) and Sbcchem Sichcmj, Here h a conducing proof 
that these places mentioned in the Bible emitted already in die 19th 
and 18th centuries s.o*, siikc the vases and statuettes date from 
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‘hat lime. Two of these towns were visited by Abraham. He ratk 
on Mclduzedek “King of Salem” Gen. 14^) at Jerusalem. Jeru¬ 
salem is well enough known, but where was Sichem? 

In the heart of Samaria lies a broad flat Valley, dominated hy 
ihc high peaks of Gerizim and EbaL Well cultivated fields sur¬ 
round Ashkar, a small village in Jordan. Nearby at the foot of 
Gerizim the ruins of Si die in were discovered. 

ft was due to the German theologian and archaeologist Pro¬ 
fessor Ernst SellLn that during excavations In iy 13-14 strata from 
very early times came to light. 

Sdlin came across remains of walls dating back to the igtli cen- 
Tuiy H.c. Bit by bir the picture emerged of a mighty surrounding 
wall with strong foundations, entirely built of rough boulders, 
some of 1 hem li feet in diameter. Archaeologists call this type a 
*‘cyclop*-wall”. The wall was further strengthened by an escarp- 
meat. "Tin 1 builders of Sichem fortified the 6 feet thick wall with 
small turrets and provided an earth wall in addition. 

The re mains of a palace also emerged out of the ruins. The 
square cramped courtyard, surrounded by a few rooms with solid 
walls, hardly deserved the name of palace, .All the Canaanitc 
towns whose names arc so familiar, and which the Israelites feared 
sso greatly in the early days, looked like Sichem. With few excep¬ 
tions the notable building projects of tint period are now known. 
Most of [hem have been excavated within the last thirty years, 
lor thousands of years they have been buried deep in the ground, 
now they stand clearly before us. Among them are many towns 
whose walls the patriarchs had seen: Bethel and Mtzpah, Gerar 
and Lae hish, Gezer and Gath, Askclon and Jericho. .Anyone who 
wanted to write the history of the building of fortresses and cities in 
Canaan, would have no great difficulty in doing $0 in view of the 
wealth of material going back to the third millennium a.c. 

The Carnmnite towns were fortresses, places of refuge in time of 
danger, whether it was from sudden attack by nomadic tribes or 
civ'll war among the Canaanilcs themselves. Tow ering perimeter 
walls built of these great boulders invariably enclose a small area, 
not much bigger than St. Peter’s Square in Rome, Each of rhese 
town-forti had a water supply, but they were not towns in which a 
large population could have made a permanent Jinme. Compared 
with the palaces and great cities in Mesopotamia or on the Nile 
they look tiny. Most of die towns in Canaan could have gone into 
the palace of the kings of Mari comfortably. 
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Ui Tdl d-Hrs, probably the Egion of the Bible, the ancient I'or- 
tificattonr enclosed an area of just over an acre* Jn Tdl cs-Safi— • 
formerly Gath—iwclv. acre*: in Tdl d-Mutcsdlim— former I v 
Megiddo—about the sitae amount; in Tdl d-Zahanyajt — die 
Biblical Azdab—its than ten acres; Gczer, on the rood from 
Jerusalem to .Jaffa, occupied just over twenty acres. Even in ihr 
more built-up area of Jericho, the inner fortified wall, the Acro¬ 
polis proper, enclosed a space of little more than five acres. Yet 
ji-iidio was one of the strongest fortresses in die country* 

Bitter feuds between the tribal chiefs were the order of die day. 
There was no supreme authority. Every chieftain was master in 
his own territory. No one gave him orders and he did what he 
pleased. The Bible calls the tribal chieftains ‘ kings'*- As far 
as power and independence were concerned that is what they 
were. 

Between the ruler of the town and his subjects the relationship 
was patriarchal. Inside the wail Uvrd only the chief, the arisio- 
cracy, Pharaoh's representatives, and wealthy merchants. More¬ 
over they alone lived in strong, solid, mostly one-story houses with 
four to six rooms built round an open courtyard. Upper class 
homes with a second story were comparatively rare. The rest of 
the inhabitants — v assals , servants, and serfs—lived in simple mud 
or wattle lulls outside die walls. They must have had a miserable 
life. 

Since the days of the patriarchs two mads men in the plain ot 
Shechem. One goes down into the rich valley of the Jordan. ’I lie 
other climbs over the lonely hills southwards to Bethel , on p.asi 
Jerusalem and down to the Negeb, or the Land of the South as die 
Bible ral 1* it. Anyone following this road would encounter only a 
few inhabited areas in the central highlands of Samaria and Judah: 
Shechcm, Bethel, Jerusalem and Hebron, Anyone choosing the 
more comfortable road would find the larger towns and more tm* 
port ant fortresses of tlir Crtnaanitcs in the lush valleys of the Plain 
of Jmeel, on ihr fertile coast of Judah am! amid the luxuriani 
vegetation of the Jordan valley. 

Abraham chose for his first exploration of Palestine the lonely 
and difficuli ro3d dial points over the hills towards the south. For 
here the wooded hillsides offered refuge and concealment to a 
stranger in a foreign land, white the clearings provided pasture in 
plenty for liis (locks and herds. Later on he and his tribe and the 
other patriarchs as well went back and forth along this same 
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wretched mountain track. However temp ling were tin fertile 
valleys of the pJain Abraham preferred to establish liimsrlf at iirst 
up in the hill country. For with his bows and sling* lie was m tin 
condition to risk a dash with the Ganannites, whose swords and 
spears were more than a match for him. Abraham was not yet 
ready to venture not of the highlands. 



CHAPTER 7 


A It RAH AM AND LOT IN THE LAND OF 
PURPLE 

Famine in Ciauat s— A Family Portrait oj tin patriarchal age — P/rnut 
of access la the . Yi it gratings—The myitcrj (>j Sodom and Gomorrah—A If. 
Lynch me di gates the Dead Sea—The great JUssuk — Suborn*, dpusU tn 
the. Dead Sea—The 1 ale ofSiMm's headlong f/lunge—Pillars of salt at 
Jthel Usdum—At she terebinth qf Abraham. 

“And time was a famine in the land and Abram went 
down into Egypt to sojourn there; for the famine wm 
grievous in the iand” (Gen. t2 1D ), 

We have to thank die dryness of the sands of the Egyptian desert 
for preserving a considerable variety of hieroglyphic lexis* among 
which is to he found a wealth of written evidence of the immigra- 
Lion of Semitic families into the Nile valley. The best and dearest 
proof is however a picture. 

Halfway between the old cities of the Pharaohs, Memphis and 
Thebes, 200 miles south of Cairo, there lies on the banks of the 
Nile amid green fields and palm groves the little settlement of 
fciu-Hasan. Here in 1890 a British expert, Percy A. Newberry, 
was given an assignment by die Cairo audiurilics 10 investigate 
some old tombs. The expedition was financed by the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund. 

The tombs were located at the outer end of a desert wadi, where 
the remains of old quarries and a large temple also lay in peaceful 
seclusion. Week after week nothing but debris, rubble and the 
remnants of brok< u done pillars streamed out of the rock-fate 
ludiiud which the Iasi resting place of the Egyptian nobleman 
Klmmuhotep was oiiceakd. Hieroglyphs in a small entrance hall 
indicated the name of the occupant. He was the ruler of this dis¬ 
trict of the Nile, which sit one time was called Gazelle Province. 
KhnumhoU-p lived uruler Plaraoh Sesostrii II about tyrxi B.C. 

Alter a great deal of time and effort had been expended New¬ 
berry eventuallv reached a huge rock chamber. By the ligbi of 
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miinrrnui lurches he was able it. see dial there were three vaults 
and that the stumps of two rows of pillar* protruded from die 
ground. The walls were bright with gorgeous coloured paintings 
Cm a thin time-washed plaster. These depleted scenes from the life 
of the nobleman telling of harvest, hundog, dancing and sport. In 
one of the pictures on the north wall, immediately next to an over 
life-size portrait of the nobleman, Newberry discovered foreign 
looking figures. They were wearing a different type of do dung 
from die ordinary' Egyptians, they were fairer-skinned and had 
sharper features. Two Egyptian officials in the foreground were 
obviously introducing this group of foreigners to die nobleman. 
What sort of people were they? 

Hieroglyphs on a written df H-umcni in the hand of one of the 
Egyptian* gave the explanation: they were “Sandihvdlcrs”, 
Semites. 'Ilicir leader was called Abishai. With thirty-six men, 
women and chitdreu of his tribe Abishai had come to Egypt. Hr 
had brought gifts for the nobleman, among w hich special mention 
was made or some costly stibium 1 for the nobleman’s wife. 

Abiilun is a genuine Semitic name. After the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua the name occurs in the Bible during the reign 
of the second king of Israel: "Then answered David and said to 
, .. Abishai the son orZeruiab” (t Sam, 26*J. Hie Abishai of the 
Bible was the brother of king David’s unpopular commander-in- 
clilef Joab about [COO B.C., when Israel was a large kingdom. 

The artist whom Prince Khnumhotep entrusted with the dr- 
coration of his tomb has depicted the bnnddwcllets with such 
care that the smallest detail is faithfully noted. Tliis lifelike and 
unusually striking picture looks more like a coloured photograph. 
It gives tlie impression ihat this family of Semites had lust stopped 
fur a second, and that suddenly men, women and children would 
start off again and continue tbor journey, Abishai at the head of 
die column makes a slight obeisance and salutes the nobleman 
with his right hand, while hri left hand holds a short cord to which 
a tame homed goat is attached, carrying between its horns a bent 
stick which is a shepherd's crook. 

The shepherd's crook w as so charade m tie of thr nomads that 
the Egyptians in their picture-writing used it for the name of these 
foreigners. 

The style and colour of their clothing arc faithfully reproduced. 
Square woollen blankets, reaching in the case of the men to the 
1 Cdourin^ for rfdmht^ 
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knee, in the case of the women to the calf, arc caught up on one 
shoulder. They consist of highly coloured striped material and 
serve as clouts. Does ilul not jriiiiud us of the fanv us “coat of 
many colours' ’ which Jacob, much to the annoyance of his other 
sons, bestowed upon his favrmrite son Joseph? (Gen. :17 s .-. The 
tutu's huir is trimmed into a pointed heard, lh*; women’s hair 
falls loosely over breast and shoulders. It is fastened by a narrow 
white ribbon round the forehead. The little curls in front of the 
ears seem to have been a rone css ion to fashion. The men arc 
wearing sandals, the women have dork brown hull-length boots. 
They carry their water ration in artistically embroidered contain¬ 
ers made of animal skin*. I tows and arrows, heavy throw-sticks 
and spears serve us their weapons. Even their favourite iiisirumcnt 
has been brought with them on their lung journey. One of the 
men is playing the eight-stringed lyre. According to die instruc¬ 
tions given in the Bible some of the Psalms of David were to be 
accompanied on this instrument: “To be sting, to eight strings'' is 
the heading of Psalms band 12, 

Since tins picture dates from about lyoo u.c., which was the 
period of tint patriarchs, we may imagine that Abraham and his 
family looked something like this, Wltcn he reached the Egyptian 
frontier a similar scene must have taken place. For the procedure 
for admitting foreign visitors wtis exactly the same at all the iiilm 
frontier posts as in the case of die lord Khmimhoicp. 

11 \v as thus no difiercnt long ago from what it is HOW to travel in 
a foreign country . Certainly there were no passports but formali¬ 
ties trod officialdom made life difficult for foreign visitors even 
then. Anyone entering Egypt had to state the number in his puny, 
the reason for li is journey and the probable length ofhis stay. All 
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lilt particulars were care fully noted down on papyrus by a scribe 
tiring red ink and then sent by messenger to ihc frontier officer who 
decided whether an entrance permit should be granted* This was 
however noi left In his own judgment. Administrative officers at 
du- court of Pharaoh issued from Lime to time precise directives, 
even to the point of specifying which grazings were to be put at die 
disposal tif immigrant nomads* 

In times of famine Egypt was for Ciimanite nomads their place 
of refuge Hind often tiieir only salvation. When the ground dried 
up in their own country, the [and of die Pharaohs always afforded 
sufficient juicy pastures. The Kile with its regular annual flooding 
took care of that. 

On the other hand die proverbial wealth of Egypt was often a 
temptation to thieving bands of daring nomads who were not in¬ 
terested in fmding pasture but were* much mote concerned with 
die bursting granaries and sumptuous palaces. Often they could 
only he got rid of by force of arms. As a protection against dies* 
unwelcome invaders and tts keep a closer check on the frontier, 
the erection of the great "Princes* Wall” was begun in the third 
millennium b.c ¥ It consisted of a chain of [bits, walchtowers and 
atrongpoims* It was only under cover of darkness that die Efjyp^ 
rian Sitiuhe with his local knowledge was able to slip through un¬ 
observed. Six hundred and fifty years Uter, at the time of the 
Exodus from Egypt, die frontier was also strongly guarded. Moses 
knew only too well that escape from the country in defiance oi 
Plmraoh's orders was impossible, The sentries would at once have 
sounded the alarm and summoned the guards. Any attempt 10 
break through would have ticeo nipped in die bud by sharp¬ 
shooters and commandos in armoured chariots and would have 
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ended ht bloodshed. That was the reason why liie prophei know¬ 
ing the country chose another quite unusual route, Moses led the 
children of Israel southwards, as far its the Red Sea, where there 
was no longer any wall. 

After their return from Egypt Abraham and Lot separated: 
'‘For their substance was great,” says the Bible, “so that they 
could not dwell together. And there was a strife between the 
herdmen uf Abram's wul'-. and die herdmen of Lot's cattle... . 
And Abr am said unto Lot, Let there be no strife I pray diet-, 
between me and thee, and between my hen!men and thy hend- 
mcn: for wt be brethren, b not die whole land before thee? 
Separate thyself 1 pray thee from me: if thou will take the left 
hand, then i will go to the right: or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then l will go to the left - ' iGcn. 13”), 

A brail am left the choice to Lot. Lot, taking everything for 
granted, like so many young people, chose the best part, in the 
neighbourhood of the Jordan. It was “well-watered everywhere 
...as thou contest into Zoar” Gen. 13™} and blessed with 
luxuriant tropical vegetation “even as the garden of the Lord, like 
the land of Egypt” (Geo. ig 10 ). 

From the wooded mountain chain in the heart of Palestine Lot 
made liis way downhill to the east, wandered with hi:, family and 
his flocks southwards along the Jordan valley and finally pitched 
Ins tent in Sodom. South of the Dead Sea lay an extremely fertile 
plain, the “Vale of Siddim. which is the salt sea” 1 [Gen, 1 . Tht- 

liiblr. lists five towns in diis valley, "Sodom. Gomorrah. Adroah, 
Zdxmrn, and Zoax" .'Gen. 14 s !- Ii also knows of a warlike in¬ 
cident in the history of these five towns: “And it came to pass” that 
four kings “made war with Ikra king of Sodom, and with Binha 
king of Gomorrah, and with Shinab king of Admah, and Sheme- 
ber king of Zcboiim, and die king of Bela, which is Zoar” 'Gen. 
14S). for twelve years the kings uf the Vale of Siddim had paid 
tribute to king Chcdorlaomer, In the thirteenth year they re¬ 
belled- Chcdorlaotner sought help from three royal allies. A 
punitive expedition would bring the rebels to ifirir senses. In the 
battle of die nine kings, die kings of the five towns in die Vale of 
Siddim were defeated, iheir lands were ravaged and plundered. 

Among the captives of the foreign kings war Leu. He was ret 
free again bv Iris uncle Abraham (Gen. I4 lfclt ), who with his fol¬ 
lowers dogged the withdrawal of the army of thr victorious four 

* Dead Sea 
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kings like a shadow. He watches it unobserved from safe cover, 
makes accurate reconnaissance and bide# Ids time. Not until they 
reach Dau, on the northern frontier of Palestine doe# the opj>or- 
tunity arise for which he has been waiting. Like lightning, under 
cover of darkness, Abraliam and his men fall on the rearguard am! 
in the confusion that follows Lot is. set free.—Only those who do 
not know the tactics of the Bedouins will consider this an unlikely 
story. 

Among the inhabitants of that stretch of country tin memory of 
dial punitive expedition has remained alive to tins day. It is ro¬ 
ll eeled in tiic name of a road which runs eastward of the Dead Sea 
and parallel with it, traversing what was in ancient times the land 
ofMoab and leading to the north. The nomads of Jordan know it 
very well. Among the natives it is called, remarkably enough, the 
"King’s Way”. We come across ti in the liibie, where it is called 
"the king’s high way” or “the high way”. It was the road that she 
children of Israel wished to follow on their journey through Edoni 
to the “Promised Land” (Ntun. ao 17 ' 1 *). In the Christian era the 
Romans used the “King s Way” and improved it. Parts of it now 
belong to the network of roads in the new state of Jordan. Clearly 
visible from the air the ancient track shows up as a dark streak 
across the country. 

"And tiic Lord said, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah is great, and because their sin is very grievous. . . . Then 
die Lord rained upon Sodom and uj^m Gomorrah, brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven; And he overthrew 
those cities, and all the plain, and ail the inhabitants of the 
dtie% and that which grew upon the ground. But his | Lot’s] 
wife looked back from behind liini, and she became a pillar of 
wh. ... And lo the smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace” Gem i8”; igM-»»). 

The calamity which is the subject of this powerful Biblical story 
has probably in all ages made a deep impression on men’s minds. 
Sodom and Gomorrah have become synonymous with vice ;ind gpd- 
lessuess. When men have talked in terms of utter annihilation, 
again the fate of these cities has always sprang to their mi mb. 
Their imaginations have constantly been kindled by this inexplic¬ 
able and frightful disaster, as can well be seen from the many 
allusions to u in ancient times. Remarkable and quite incredible 
things are said to have happened there by the Dead Sea, the Sea 
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of Hah'*, where nicorrfmg t.* the Bible Mir catastrophe must Lave 
happened. 

During the siege of Jerusalem in A.n. 7 iJ h is said that the Roman 
army commander Titus sentenced certain slaves m death. He 
gave them short shrift* had them bound together by chains and 
thrown into the tea at die foot of the mountains of Moab. But the 
foiiilrtnncd men did not drown. No matter how often they were 
thrown into the sea they always drifted bock to the shore like corks. 
This inexplicable occurrence made such a deep impression upon 
Titus that he pardoned the unfortunate offenders. Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. rhr Jewish historian who lived latterly in Rome, repeatedly 
mentions a “Lake oi Asphalt”. Greeks lay stress on the presence 
of poisonous gases, which are reported as rising from all parts of 
this tea. The Arabs say that in olden times no bird was able to 
reach the opposite side. The creatures, as they flew across the 
water, would suddenly drop dead into It* 

These and similar traditional stories were well enough known, 
but until a century ago we had no first hand knowledge of this 
odd mvstrrions «a in Palestine. No scientist had investigated it or 
even it. In 1B4H the United States twk the initiative and 
equipped an expedition to solve the nddlc of the Dead S*.a. One 
autumn day in that year the beach of the little coastal town of 
Akka, less than to miles from present'd ay Haifa, was black with 
spectators who were engrossed in an unusual tnanieiivrt 

W. F. Lynch, a geologist and leader of the expedition, had 
brought ashore from W ship which was lying at anchor two metal 
boats which he was now fastening on to large- wheeled carts. 
Pulled by :t tong team of hones, the trek began. Three weeks inter 
after indescribable difficulties they had succeeded in getting die 
waggons over the hills of Southern Galilee. Ihe two boats took 
the water again at Tiberias. When Lynch set up his theodolite at 
the Lake of Galilee, the result produced the fim big surprise of the 
expedition. To begin with he thought he had made an error of 
rale illation, but a cross check confirmed the result. The surface ul 
die Lake, which played so notable a part in the life of Jesus, is 676 
feet below the level ofthr Mediterranean. What then could be tlie 
height of the source of the Jordan, wliich flows through the Lake? 

Some days bier W. F. Lynch stood on die slopes »fsnow-capped 
Hcrmon. Among remains of broken columns and gateways lies 
the little village of Baniya. Local Arabs led him through a ihhk 
dump of oleander* 10 a cave, half dieted with rubble, on the steep 
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limestone Hank of Herman. Our of m darkness gushed a stream 
of pure water. This is one of the sources oft he Jordan. The Arabs 
tall the Jordan Sheri 'at cl Return. the “Great River”. This was 
the ate of Panium where Herod built a temple of Pan in honour of 
Augustus. Shell-shaped niches are hewn out of the rock beside the 
Jottlan cave. “Priest of-Pan” is still clearly legible in Greek char¬ 
acters, In die time ofjesus the Greek pastoral god was worshipped 
at the source of the Jordan. There the goat-footed Pan raised bis 
flute to lus lips as if he wanted to send the Jordan on its way with a 
utne. Only 3 miles west of this source lay Dan, which is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible as the most northerly point in the country. 



Fib. to.—Diagram ihf llir Joidaixhup. 


There too is another source of the Jordan where its dear waters 
spring out of the southern slopes of Mention. A third stream rushes 
out of a wadi higher up. 'Hie bot tom of the wadi just above Dan 
is 1.500 feet above sea level. 

When the Jordan tin its way south reaches little Lake Hutdi 12 
miles away, the river bed is only 6 feet above sea level. Then the 
river rushes down the next 6 miles to die Lake of Galilee. In the 
course ofits descent from l he slopes of Herman to this point, a dis¬ 
tance of only 25 miles, it has dropped 2,275 feet. 

From Tiberias the members of the American expedition in their 
two metal boats fallowed the entiles* windings of the Jordan down¬ 
stream. Gradually the vegetation became sparser and the thick 
undergrowth extended no further ihau the banks. Under the 
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tropical iun an irnsis came into view on their right—Jeriebb, Soon 
afterwards the) reached their goal. There before them; embedded 
between almost ver deal precipices, by the vast sn rfacc of the Dead 
Sea. 

The first thing to downs to have a swim. Bu.t when they jumped 
in they fell as if they were bring thrown out again. It was like 
wearing life-jackets. The old stories were therefore true. In this 
sea it is impossible to drown. The scorching *m dried the meids 
skins almost .it nnee. The thin crust of salt wldcli the water had 
deposited on their bodies made them look quite white. No did]* 
lisii.ii'' lish. no seaweed, no coral—no fishing boat had ever iwKcd 
on this sea. Here was neither a harvest from the sea nor from the 
land. For the banks were equally bare and desolate. Huge de¬ 
posits or coagulated salt made the beach and the rockfacc above it 
sparkle in die sun like diamonds. Tin? air was filled with sharp 
acrid odours, a mixture of petroleum and sulphur. Oily patches 
of asphalt—the Bible calls it "slime” 'Gen. 14^)—float on die 
waves . Even the bright blue sky and die all powerful sun could 
not breathe any life into this forbidding looking landscape. 

For twenty-two days 
the American boats went 
back ami forth across the 
Dead Sea. They tested 
die water and analysed it, 
dicv took innumerable 
soundings. The mouth of 
the Jordan, at die Dead 
Sea, Sics 1,380 feet below 
sea level. I f there were any connection with die Mediterranean, 
die Jordan and the Lake of Galilee, 65 milts away, would dis¬ 
appear. A vast inland sea would stretch almost up to the shores 
of Lake Hulch. 

“When a siorm sweeps up through this rocky basin,” observed 
Lynch, "dir waves strike the sides of the Ixiats like blows from a 
hammer. But die weight of the water is such that a short time 
after the wind has di«l down the sea is calm again. 

The world learned for die first time from die report of the ex¬ 
pedition two astonishing facts. The Dead Sea is over 1,300 feet in 
depth. The bottom of the sea is therefore about 2,500 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. The water of the Dead Sea con¬ 
tains 45% of solid ingredients, mostly sodium ddoride, be. cooking 
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salt. The nonrud ocean has tidy 4 6^. salt. The Jordan and many 
smaller rivers empty themselves into this basin of approximately 
,=>o . . to miles which has not a solitary outlet. Evaporation under 
the broiling sun takes place on the surface of die sea at a rate ol 
over tf0o million cubic feet per day. Wliat its tributarily bring to 
ii iu the way of chemical substances remains de posited in this great 
basin 500 miles square. 

It was only after the mm of the century that, keeping pace with 
excavations in other pans of Palestine, imrrest was also awakened 
in Sodom and Gomorrah. Archaeologists began their quest for ihe 
vanished cities that were said 10 have existed in the Vale ofSidtfim 
in Biblical time?. At the fimhcnnost souUi-east point of the Dead 
Sea remains of a large settlement were found. The place is still 
called Zoar by the Arabs, The scientists were delighted, for Zoar 
was one of the five wealthy cities in the Vale ofSiddim, which had 
refused to pay tribute to the four foreign kings, But exploratory 
digging which was immediately undertaken proved <1 disappoint¬ 
ment. 

The date of the ruins that came to light showed it to be a town 
w inch had flourished there in the Middle Ages. There was no 
trace of the ancient Zoar of lire king of Bela (Gen. 14*) or of its 
neighbours. Nevertheless there were plentiful indications in the 
environs of mrdiaval Zoar that there had been a numerous 
population in the country in very early limes. 

We can say with certainty today, that any search for Sodom ami 
Gomorrah isi the future wilt be in vain. For die riddle of die dis¬ 
appearance of the two cities has been solved. 

On the eastern shone of the Dead Sea the peninsula of d-Lisan 
protrudes like a tongue far into the water. El-Lisao mcari "die 
longue” in Arabic. The Bible expressly mentions it when the 
ci in lit ry is being divided up after the Conquest. The frontiers of 
itsr tribe of Judah are being carefully outlined. In tire course of 
this Joshua gives an unusually ill mm Mating description ot their 
southern limits: "And (heir soudi border was from the shore or die 
Salt Sea, from the bay [lit. Tongue’] that looked* southward" 
Josh. 15*). 

Roman history has a story to tdl of this tongue of land, which 
lias always been wrongly regarded with considerable scepticism. 
Two deserters had Bed 10 the peninsula. The legionaries in pur¬ 
suit combed die ground for a long time in vain. When they even¬ 
tually t aught sight of the mm who had given them the slip it was 
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too late. The deserter were clambering up the rocks on the other 
side of the water—-they liad waded straight across the scau 

Unseen from the land the ground falls away here utuicf the sm * 
Ihce of the water at a prodigious angle, dividing the sea into two 
pans. To the right of the peninsula the ground slopes si imply 
down to a depth of 1,200 fcet. Left of die peninsula the water 
remains remarkably shallow. Soundings Taken in the last few 
years established depths of only 50-60 feet. 

If wc Ta kc a rowing boat across ihe "Salt Sea" to the southern- 
most point we shall see, tf the sun is sinning in the right direction, 
something quite fantastic: some distance from the shore, and 
clearly visible under the surface of the water, stretch die out¬ 
lines of forests which die extraordinarily high salt content of die 
Dead Sea has kept in preservation. 

The trunks ami roots in die shimmering green deptlis must be 
very' ancient indeed. Once upon a time, when they were in blos¬ 
som and green foliage covered their twigs and branches, perhaps 
the flocks of Lot grazed under ilrnir shadow. That extraordinarily 
shallow part of dir Dead Sea from the peninsula of d-Lisan to the 
southernmost tip was dir Vale of Siddim. The Bihle hsetTis 
tjuitc explicit: “All these kings were joined together in die \ ale 
of Siddim, which is the salt sea’ iGcn. 14 J i. 

Geologists added to These discoveries and observations a con¬ 
clusive piece of evidence, which explains the occasion and ihe re¬ 
sult of the Biblical story of the annihilation of Sodom and Gomor- 

" American expedition under Lynch in 1848 produced the 
first tnformaiura about the prodigious drop of the Jordan on ns 
short counc through Palestine, 'lids plunging of the river bed 
nut 11 it is far below s<-a level is, as later investigation established, 
.1 unique geological phenomenon. ‘There may be something on 
ilu- 7 m lace of another planet which is similar to llie Jordan \ alley, 
l Hlt i! our planet there certainly is nothing," wrote George Adam 
Smith in his “Historical Geography of the Holy i-atid". “No 
other part of the globe, which is not under water, lies deeper than 
300 feet below sea IcveL" 

The Torthin Valley is only part of a huge fracture m the earth s 
crust. The path of this crack has meantime been accurately traced. 
It begins far north, several hundred miles beyond the borders of 
Palestine, at the foot of ihe Taurus mountains in Aria Minor. In 
ilic' south it runs from the south shore of the Dead Sea through the 
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Wadi cl-Arabah to the Gulf of Aqabah and only comes to an end 
beyond the Red Sea in Africa. At many points in this vast depres¬ 
sion signs of intense volcanic activity are obvious. In the Gali- 
Trrm mountains^ in die higldands of Transjordan, on the banks of 
the Jabbok, a tributary 
tif die Jordan, and on 
the Gulf of Aqabali arc 
black bits ail and lava. 

Together with the 
base of this mighty 
fissure, which runs pre¬ 
cisely through this area, 
tliii Vale of bitkiim, 
including Sodom anil 
Gomorrah, plunged one 
day into the abyss. The 
date of diis event can he 
fairly accurate 
lulled by the geologises. 

It must have been soon 
after 2000 b.c, 

‘'Probably it was 
about i poo d.c. that the 
catastrophic destruc¬ 
tion of Sodoin and 
Gomorrah look place,” 
wrote the American 
scholar Jack lincgan 
in 1951. “A cartful 
examination of the 
literary, geological and 
archaeological evidence 
leads to die conclusion that the corrupt ’cities of the plain’ Gen. 
19®: lay in the area w I rich is now submerged beneath the slowly 
rising waters of die southern section of the Dead Sea, and that 
their da true lion came about through a great earthquake which 
w;ts probably accompanied by explosions, lightning, issue of 
natural guv and general conUagralion.” 

About 1900 a. 1;.—that is in die time of Abraham. 

The subsidence released volcanic forces that had been lying 
dormant deep down along the whole length uf the fracture. I n thr 
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upper valley of lib Jordan near Bashan there are still the lowering 
craters ofixti.net vakfittoes; f real stretches cl lava and deep layers 
of basalt have been di posited on the limestone surface. From time 
immemorial the area around llus depression Las- been subject to 
earthquakes, There is repealed evidence of Ihcut and die Bible 
iisdf records t hem* Av iTin confimiadoii of the geological explana¬ 
tion of tbe disappearance of Sodom and Gomorrah* Sandmni- 
athon, the Phoenician priest, use* these words in 5 tis "Ancient 
History”, which has now been rediscovered: 'T"hc Vale of Sidi- 
rous 1 sank and became a lake, always gteaming and containing 
no fish, a symbol of vengeance and of death for the transgressor”* 

And Lofs uifc— J1 looked back from behind him and she became 
a pillar of suit 1 ' (Gen_ icr fi j. The nearer our geb to the south end 
of the Dead Sea the more wild and desolate it becomes. Land- 
scapi and mountain grow eerier and more forbidding- 1 lie liilb 
st a mi there silent and everlasting* Their scarred slope* fall sheer 
and steep down to the sea, their lower reaches are (rysiaj while. 
The leu paralleled disaster which once took place here Itas left an 
imperishable and oppressive mark. Only occasumatly is a band of 
nomads to be seen heading inland along one of the steep and rugged 
wadis. 

Where the heavy oily water comes to an end in die south the 
haish rockdaec on other side breaks tiff abruptly and gives place 
in a salt-.vxldcn swamp. The reddish soil is pierced by innumer¬ 
able channels and can easily become dangerous for du: unwary 
traveller* Sweeping southwards the bog bind merges into die 
cfo*trt Wadi d-Arabah. which continues down to the Red Sea, 

To the west of the southern shore and in the direction of the 
Biblical “Land of the South”, die Negeb, stretches a ridge of hills 
about 150 feci high and 10 miles from north to south. Their slopes 
sparkle and glitter in die sunshine like diamonds, h is an odd 
phenomenon of nature. For the most pari this hide range of hills 
con use s of pure rock salt. The Arabs call It Jebel Usdnm* an 
ancient name-, which presents in it the word Sodom. Many 
blocks of salt have been worn away by die rain and have crashed 
downhill. They have odd shapes and some of them stand on cod, 
looking like statues It is easy to imagine them suddenly seeming 
to come to life. 

These strange statute in salt remind us vividly of the Biblical 
description of Lot's %vifc who was turned into a pillar of salt The 

* he* Skldim, 
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sparkling salt hills He vcry near (he submerged Vale of Siddim. 
iVnyonc who escaped alive from llie scene of the disaster might 
wcU be suffocated by die poisonous fumes which spread over the 
countryside. And everything in die neighbourhood of tin 1 SlJi Sea 
b even 10 this day quickly covered with a crust of salt. 

“And Abram moved his tent and came and dwelt by the 
oaks [terebinths] of Mature, which are in Hebron, anti built 
diere an altar unto the Lard” (Gen. J3 la —R,V,). 

Not far from present: day Hebron, Abraham spent his last days 
in the little village of Mamre, when: he had built the altar, Here 
he gained possession of die first piece of land from the llitiites 
(Gen. 23} in order to provide a rock tomb for his wife Sarah, as 
was the normal Semitic practice. He too w r as buried in the same 
sepulchre [Gen. *°). hxcavadorn appear to confirm these 

Biblical statements too about the Father of die Patriarchs. 

About 2 miles north of Hebron die Arabs venerate a site w hich 
they call: “Hamm Ramet d-Khaiil'*, i.e. the sanctuary of the hill 
of the friend of God, “Friend of God" is the Mohammedan term 
for Abraham, Father A. E. Madcr, the archaeologist, actually 
found nearby the stones of an altar from early times, which still 
bore clearly recognisable traces of burning. In 1927 Madcr dis¬ 
covered traces of a large tree which must at one time have stood 
there. Traces of ancient rooLs were still easily discernible in the 
ground. 

Abraham's grave is still exhibited today as a holy place much 
visited by pilgrims. 

It is one of these apparently inexplicable things that such old 
oral traditions, iiandcd down from father to son, are now receiving 
scientific confirmation. 













In the Realm of the Pharaohs 
From Joseph to Moses 
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JOSEPH IN EGYPT 

Had Potipftar a prototype?—The Orbhuy Papyrus—Hyksos rulers on 
the .Vile—Joseph ojfiriiil of an occupying power—Com silos t an Egyptian 
patent—Evidence of seven years famine—Assignments to Goshen—Rohr 
Ptimf": Joseph's Canal — "Jamb-Her ' on scarabs—The story of Joseph, 

"And Joseph was brought down to Egypt: and Pcniphar. 
an officer of Pharaoh, cap! a in of the guard, an Egyptian, 
bought him of the hands of the Tshmaclites, which had 
brought him down thither' 1 Gen. 39 1 ). 

The laic of Joseph, who Mas sold by his brothers to Egypt and 
later as grand vizier became reconciled to them, is undoubtedly 
one of the finest stories in the world's literature. 

"And it came to pass after these things, that his master's [Toti- 
p bar's] wife cast her ewes upon Joseph; and she said, lie with me. 
But he refused, and . .." (Gen. 39 7 -*). When her husband came 
home, she said: '"The Hebrew servant, winch lliou hast brought 
unto us, came in unto me to mock me” (Gen. <$rj ir . 

Nothing new under the sun—smirked the Egyptologists when¬ 
ever they started work on the translation of the “Orbiney Papy¬ 
rus", What they w ere deciphering from hieroglyphics was a popu¬ 
lar story about the time of the XIX Dynasty which bore the dis¬ 
creet title: "The Tale of the Two Brothers 1 '. “Once upon a time 
there were two brothers... . The name of the elder one was 
Anubis. the younger was called Bata. Anubis owned a house and 
a witt: and his younger brother lived with him as lfhe were Ids own 
son. He drove the cattle out to die fields and brought them home 
at night and slept with them in die cowshed. When ploughing 
time came round die two brothers were ploughing the land to¬ 
gether, They had been a few days in the fields w hen they ran out 
of com. The elder brother therefore sent the younger one off: 
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‘Hurry arid bring us com bum tin- < ity\ Tin- younger brother 
found bis cldc* brother's wilt having a liair-do. ‘Up', he said, 'and 
give me ™ com, for ! have to hurry back to die field. My 
brother said: "Quick, don’t tragic any time".' He loaded up with 
com and wheat and went out with his burden- . . . Then s aid dit¬ 
to him: 'You have so much energy! Every day I see how strong 
you are. ... Come! Let us tie down for an hour!— Is might give 
you pleasure, aud X shall also make you fine clothes.' Then die 
vuung man was as angry as a southern panther at diis wicked sug¬ 
gestion that had been made to him. He said to her: ‘ What a dis¬ 
graceful proposal you have just made.., . Never do it again and 
1 shall say nothing to anyone.’ So saying he slung hit bad on his 
back and Went out to the fields. The wife began to be frightened 
about what she had said. She got hold of some grease paint and 
made herself up 10 look like someone who had been violently 
assaulted. Her husband . . . found his wife lying prostrate as a 
result of the outrage. Her husband said to her: ‘Who has been 
with you?' She replied: 'No one , . . apart from your young 
brother, When he came to &tch the cotu he found me sitting alone 
and said to me: "Cotnc) let us lie down for an hour! Do up your 
hair." But I paid no attention to him. “Am 1 not your mother 3 
and is your elder brother not like a father to you!’’ I said to him. 
But he was afraid and struck me to stop me telling you about it- If 
you leave him alive now I shall die.' Then his brother grew as wild 
as a southern panther. He sharpened his knife ... to kill his 
younger brother, , * 

We can almost sec Pharaoh's courtiers whispering over it. They 
liked this story. Sc* problems and the psychology of women in¬ 
terested people even then, thousands of years before Kinsey. 

The story of an adulteress, in the heart of an Egyptian tale, as 
the prototype of the Biblical story of Joseph? Scholar# argued the 
pn>s and cons based on the text of die "Orbincy Papyrus" long 
after the turn of the century. On the debit ride* there was not the 
slightest trace of Israel's sojourn in Egypt apart from the Bible it¬ 
self Historians and professors of theology alike spoke of the 
‘'Legend of Joseph". Egypt was just the kind of country from 
which one might hope for and even expect contemporary' docu¬ 
mentation about tlie events recorded in the Bible. At any rate this 
ought to he true as far a* Joseph was concerned, for he was 
Pharaoh’s grand vizier and therefore a most powerful man in 
Egyptian eyes. 


tX THE fiEAJ.it D* THE FllAfiAOUS IOI 

No country in the And cm EasL has handed down its history so 
faithfully as Egypt* Right back to about 3000 e.c. wc can trace 
1 he names of the Pharaohs pradically without a break. We know 
the succession ofdynajitics in dsc Old. Middle and New Kingdoms* 
No other people have recorded su meUculouily their important 
events, the activities of their rukr^ Uidr campaigns, thdr erection 
of temples Hind palaces, as well a$ dteir literature and poetry. 

But this time Egypt gave the scholars no answer. As if it were 
noi enough that they found nothing about Joseph 5 they dis¬ 
covered neither documents nor monuments out of this whole 
period. The records which showed hardly a break for ceoturies 
suddenly stopped about 1730 b*c t From then on for a long time 
impenetrable darkness lay over Efgyjrt* Not before 1580 B.c r did 
contemporary evidence appear once again* How could this 
absence of any information whatever over so long a period br 
explained, especially from such a highly developed people and 
civilisation? 

Something incredible and frightful befell thr Nik country about 
1730 a.e* Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, warriors in chariots 
drove into die country like arrows shot from a bow, endless 
columns of them m clouds of dust. Day and night horses 1 hooves 
thundered past die frontier posts, rang through city streets, ttmpk 
squares and the majestic courts of Pharaoh's palaces, Even before 
the Egyptians realised it, it had happened: their country was taken 
by lurpriic, overran and vanquished* The giant of die Nile who 
never before in his history had seen foreign conquerors, by bound 
and prostrate. 

The rule of the victors began with a bloodbath. The llyksos, 
Semitic tribes from Canaan and Syria, knew no pity* With the 
fateful year 1730 B.a the thirteen hundred year rule of tine dynas- 
Lies came to an abrupt end. The Middle Kingdom of the Pharaohs 
was timbered under the onslaught of these Asian peoples, the 
“njJers orfordgn lands* 1 . That is the meaning of the name Uyksos* 
The memory of this political disaster remained alive among the 
Nile people, as a striking description by the Egyptian historian 
Manctho testified: <£ Wc had a king called Tutimacu*. In h is 
reign, it happened. I do nor know why God was displeased with 
us. Unexpectedly from the regions of the East, came men of un¬ 
known race. Confident of victory they marched against our land. 
By force they Look it, easily* without a tingle bailie. Having over¬ 
powered our rulers they burned our cities without compaction, and 
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destroyed the temples of dir gods. All the natives were Heated with 
great cruelty for they stew some and carried off the trivea and 
children of others into slavery. Finally they appointed onr of 

themselves as king. His 
name teas Sail Us and 
hr lived in Memphis 
and made Upper and 
Lower Egypt pay tri¬ 
bute in him. and set 
up garrisons in places 
which would be most 
useful to him .. , and 
when he found a city 
In the province of Sals 
which suited his pur¬ 
pose it lay east of the 
buba&ritc branch of 
the Nik and was called 
Avaris) he rebuilt it 
and made It very' 
strong by erecting 
walls uadi iitsiailing a 
force of 240,000 mm 
lo hold it. Salitis went 
tliere every summer 
partly to collect lib 
corn and pay his men their wages, and partly to train his armed 
troops and terrify foreigners.” 

Avaris is the town which under another name plays an impor¬ 
tant role in Biblical history'- Avaris, later called I'l-Ramscs. is one 
of the bond cities of Israel in Egypt Ex. i u ). 

The Biblical story of Joseph and the sojourn or the children of 
Israel in F-gvpt come into this period of turbulent conditions on thr 
Nile under the rule of the foreign Hyksos. It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that no contemporary Egyptian information lias come 
down to Ui, Nevertheless there is indirect proof of the authenticity 
nf the Joseph story 1 . The Biblical description of the historical back¬ 
ground is authentic. Equally genuine is the colourful Egyptian 
detail, Egyptology confirms this from countless finds. 

Spices and aromatic products arc brought to Egypt by the 
Ishmaclilcs, thr Arabian merchants who sell-Joseph there Gen. 
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37 #1 ). There was a heavy demand for these tilings in the Nik 
country. They were used in religion* services. where the wonder¬ 
fully fragrant herbs were burned as incense tu tile temples. The 
doctors found them indispensable for healing die sick, and priests 
required them for embalming the bodies of the nobility. 

Potiphar was the name of the Egyptian to whom Joseph was 
sold (Gen, 37 a ‘). It is a thoroughly characteristic native name. In 
Egyptian it is "Fa-di-pa-ra’*, “the gift of the god Ra”. 



Fig. 14.—tniiollation ol in Egyptian Vinier. 


Joseph’s elevation to be viceroy of Egypt i$ reproduced hi the 
Bible exactly according to protocol He is invested with the in¬ 
signia of liis high office, he receives the ring, Pharaoh's seal, a 
costly linen vestment, and a golden chain (Gen. 41 1,1 j. This is 
exactly how Egyptian artists depict this solemn ceremony on 
murals and reBefe. 

As viceroy Joseph rides, in Pharaoh’s "second chariot" Gen. 
41*’). That implies the time of the Hyksos. These "rulers of 
foreign lands” were tJrn first to bring the swift war-ehariot to 
Egypt. U’c know too that die Hyksos rulers were l he first to use a 
ceremonial chariot on public ocensitms in Egypt. Before dicii 1 day 
diii had not been the practice on (he Nile. The ceremonial chariot 
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harnessed to thoroughbred horses was in those days die Roll- 
Royce of the governors. The first chariot belonged to the ruler, 
the "second chariot'’ was occupied by his chief minister. 

Joseph in accordance with his rank married Asenath (Gen. 41 
and thereby became die soo-m-l*w of an influential man Poti- 
plmrah, the priest c-f Heliopolis. Heliopolis is the On of the Bible 
and it lay on the right bank of the Nile a little to the north of 
present-day Cairo. 



Flfi< 15-—CrfcmujiiaJ chariot fram Ilirbe*. 


Joseph was tilirLy years of age when he "went mil over all the 
| nfid of Egypt" (Gen. 41**)- The Bible says no more about this 
hut there is a spot by the Nile which still bears his name. 

The iown of Mi dinct-tl-Faiyum, lying Bo miles south of Cairo 
in tin middle of the fertile Faiyfcra, is extolled as die V enice of 
Egypt", In the lush gardens of this huge flourishing oasw grow 
oranges, mandarin ex. peaches, olives, pomegranates and grapes. 
Falyfim owes these delicious fruits to the artificial canal, over 200 
mites long, which conveys the water of the Nile and turns <hU 
district, which would otherwise be desert, into a Paradis'/. The 
ancient waterway b not only to this day called "Bahr Yusuf", 
"Joseph's Canal’by tlic fella]tin, but is known by this name 
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through nut Egypt, People say thru it was tie Joseph of the Bible, 
Pharaoh^ “Grand Vizier* 1 as Arab legends would describe him, 
who planned it* 

Hie Bible depicts Joseph as an able administrator who os grand 
vizier guides the Egyptian people through difficult limes by Ills 
counsel and actions, mating provision in years of plenty for years 
of want. Thus he gathers in com and lays it up in granaries agamsi 
times of need* 

"And the seven years of ptmeousness that was In the land 
of Egypt were ended. And the seven years of dearth began to 
come . * , and the dearth was in all lands'" 1 Gen. 41 ^ 6I ). 

Years of draught* bad harvests and famine arc well attested in 
the lands of the Nile. In very early linira, for example it the begin¬ 
ning of liar third millennium, there is said to have been a seven 
year famine according to a rack inscription of the Ptolemies. King 
Zrser sent the following message to the govemot of the great catar¬ 
acts of the Nile at Elephantine: “I am very contented about die 
people in the palace* My heart is heavy over the calamitous failure 
of the Nile floods for the past seven years. There is little fruit; 
vegetables are in short supply; there is a shortage of food generally* 
Everybody robs hb neighbour. * *, Children weep, young folk 
slouch around* The aged are depressed* they have no power in 
their legs, they sh on the ground. The court is at its wits" end. The 
storehouses have been opened bui everything that was in them 1m 
been consumed/' Traces have been found of the granaries which 
existed even in the Old Kingdom. In many tombs there were little 
day models of them. Apparently they were making provision for 
possible years of famine among the dead. 

**Nqw when Jacob saw that there was com in Egypt, Jacob 
said unto his sons. Why do ye look upon one another? And 
he said. Behold I have heard that there is com in Egypt- get 
you down thither and buy for us from thence; that we may 
live and not die* And Joseph's ten brethren went down to 
buy com in Egypt 11 (Gen. 42 1 " 1 ). 

This is the reason for the great jouroc; which led to she reunion 
with the brother who had been sold as a slave and to the migration 
of die Israelites into Egypt "Hie viceroy bra ugh t his father, 
brothers and other relatives into the country: <4 f *. all the souls of 
the house of Jacob* which came inio Egypt* were there three score 
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and ten . . - and they came into dm land of Goshen {Gen. 46 s "*}. 
The viceroy hat] obtained permission from die highest authority 
for his family to cross the frontier, and what die Bible records cor¬ 
responds perfectly with the administrative procedure of the govern- 
mciiL 

“And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and 
t Ivy brethren are come unto thee: The land of Egypt is before 
thee, in the best of the land make thy father and brethren 
to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell (Gen. 47 M )* 

A frontier oUteLi] writes to Ins superior on papyrus; ‘ I have an¬ 
other matter to bring to the attention of my lord and it is this! \\ c 
have permitted the transit or the Bedouin tribes from Edom via the 
McnephU fort in Zcku, to the fen-lands of the city of Per-Atum 
... so that thrv may preserve their own lives and l he live* of their 
Bocks on the estate of the king, the good Sun of every land. ,. - 



Fn. (G,—Selling earn lu Srmiln from Caiman. 


Per-Atum, that crop® up here in a hieroglyphic text, is the 
Biblical Pi thorn in the land of Goshen, later one of the bond-cities 
of Israel In Egypt (E*. a ,l ). 

In eases of this sort the Egyptian frontier police, like the higher 
officials, were carefully graded in a chain of command right up In 
die court. The procedure to be followed was ot a standard, pat¬ 
tern: Petitioners for pasture land, refugees from famine stricken 
countries, were accepted and almost always directed into the same 
area. It by on the delta, on tlic right bank of the Nik in the Bibli¬ 
cal “Land of Goshen". The seat of government of the Hyksos 
rulers was also in the delta. 

The children of Israel must have appreciated hie in lIic Land of 
Goshen, It w as—exactly as the Bible describes it (Gen. 45™; 4fi JS ; 

—extremely fertile arid quite ideal for cattle breeding. When 
Jacob died at a ripe old age something happened to him which was 
quite as unknown and uncommon in Canaan and Mesopotamia as 
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among hia own family, who L omidcred it. a vrn remarkable pro¬ 
ceeding, His body was embalmed, 

“And Joseph commanded his servants, the physicians lo 
embalm his father, and the physicians embalmed Israel* 1 And, 
forty days were fulfilled for him: Ibrso are fulfilled the dap of 
those which are embalmed 1 ' (Gen* 50®-*). 

Wc can read in Herodotus, the globetrotter of the ancient world 
and travel-diarist Number One, how closely this description cor¬ 
responds vvhb Egyptian practice. Later on Joseph was buried 111 
the same way . 

Under the Pharaohs a "SanddweDer 1 ’could nevn have become 
viceroy. Nomads bred asses, sheep anti goats anti (he Egyptians 
despised none so much as breeders of small cattle, “For every 
shepherd h an abomination unto the Egyptians" (Gen. 46 51 
Only under the foreign overlords, (he Hyksos, would an “Asiatic 11 
have the chance to rise to the highest office in t he state- Under the 
llyksos we repeatedly find officials with Semitic names. On 
scarabs daiing from the Hyksos period the name “JactSb-Hcr" has 
been clearly deciphered- h And it is not impossible,” concludes the 
[Tfivi! American Egyptologist James Henry Breasted, “that a leader 
of the Isrodite tribe of Jacob gained control for a time In the Nile 
valley In tins obscure period. Sudi an occurrence would fit in sur¬ 
prisingly vvdl with the migration 10 Egypt of Israelite tribes which 
in any case muM have taken place about this time," 

1 jaeofa rceeaved from Yuhwch it*t opineliTacI (Geflijp 1 *), "tilenatiun waj 
bier called Uic "GhDdrtn of larad" itfLer him. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS’ SILENCE 

Rnuiuthming on tfit PfiU — Ththt-i instigates revolt- — Run! of (he llyksot 
—Egfpt hcoma a world pca.tr — Indian tmUsation m Mitanni^Jfnjn- 
irttf <tn Inde-ctryctn pnncrss? — Tfc “Sons of firth" on tfu Holy* 
Pharaoh's widow in quat of n matt—The frit rton-aggrtaiion pact m the 
world-—fhtiiit bridal procession though Cmatm. 

“And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt in (he country of 
Goshen: and they had posscslrms there io, and grew and 
multiplied exceeding];'” [Gen, 47" J. 

Ton a space <*400 years, during which. politically, the face of the 
"Fertile Crescent" was completely altered, the Bible is silent. 1 n 
these four centuries there took place a vast rearrangement of the 
disposition of national groups. They interrupted the lustory of die 
Semitic kingdoms tlmt for 1,000 years had maintained their sway 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris. The great island of civilisation in 
the Middle East was rudely dragged from iu sdf-sufiidem exis¬ 
tence. Foreign peoples with foreign ways surged in from distant 
and hidierto unknown lands. For die first time it felt the clash 
with the outside world. 

For 150 years there is also silence in Egypt. The prelude to the 
reawakening of the giant of the Nile opens wiLb a remarkable motif: 
the roaring of hippopotami. 

A papyrus fragment 1 tells how the ambassador of the liybos 
king Apophis went from Avaris to the prince of the City of the 
South. Tire City of the South was Thebes awl its prince was the 
Egyptian Sekenenr*, who paid tribute to the foreign overlords on 
the upper delta. The prince in astonishment asked the emissary of 
the Astatic occupying power: "Why have you been sent to the 
City of the South? Why have you made this journey T' The mes¬ 
senger replied: "King Apopliis—may he have long life, health and 
prosperity!.—bids me say to you: Get lid d the liippopotamus pool 
in the east end of your city. 1 Cannot sleep Tor them. Night and 
1 Papyrus Salliw 1 1 British MractimJ. 
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day the noise of diem ringi in my ears/ 1 The prince of the City erf 
the South was thunders!ruck because he did uni know what 
answer to give to the ambassador of king ApopMs—may he have 
long life; health and prosperin'! At last he said: ""Very well, your 
master—tn ay he have tong life, health anti prosperity!—will hear 
about this pool in the east end of ihr City nT the South." The 
ambassador however was not to be so easily put ofb fie spoke 
more plainly: “This matter about which I have beeii sent must be 
dealt with”. The prince of the City of the South then tried In his 
own way to get round the determined ambassador* He was well 
aware of the ancient equivalent of the present day slap-up lunch 
as a means of creating a friendly atmosphere and goodwill. Accord¬ 
ingly He saw to it that the Hyksos commissioner was ^"supplied with 
good dungs, with meat and calcs* 1 . But his hick was out. For 
when die: ambassador departed he had a promise from the prince 
in Ills saddle-bag, written on papyrus: ""All that you have told me 
to do I shall do. Tell him that/" Then the prince of the City of 
the South summoned his highest officials and hi? leading officers 
and repeated to them the message that king Apophis—may he 
have hsng life, health and prosperity!—had sent Him- Then one 
and all remained silent for quite a while* * * Z 1 At tills point die 
papyrus text breaks off* The end of the story is unfortunately miss* 
big, but we can reconstruct the sequel from oilier contemporary 
evidence. 

[n the Cairo Museum lies the mummy of Sekenenre. When it 
was discovered ai Ddr-vl-Bahri near Thebes, it attracted special 
attention frum medical men, foi there were live deep sw ord cuu hi 
the head. Sekenenr i had lost Ids life in battle. 

li sounds like a fairy tale, yet it Is an aitractive possibility that 
tilt roaring of hippopoUtni at Thebes should have unseated the 
Hybos ruhrs up in die delta. The roaring of a hippopotamus is 
probably die mm t extraordinary amn belli in world history. 1 

Beginning at Thebes the rebellion against dir: hated oppresses 
spread like wildfire throughout the country, llgypdan battalions 
marched once more down the Nile. They were accompanied by a 
wribrquippeci fleet of galleys which headed north down die sacred 
river. In 1580 n.c., after years of furious attacks^ Avaris, the chief 
fortress of the Hyksos m die delta, fell amid bloody and savage 
fighting. Ahmosc I ? sun ofSekciiturc, was die glorious liberator of 

1 Apnrt from th» literary tradition mi unpublished hiiEoricat lest item 
Kinnak ulrviralwri the t>cgiBimn#E of ihe rebellion. 
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Egj'pi* A namesake f>f Ills, Ahinw, nn officer in the new Royal 
Egyptian Navy, has left us a record of this decisive bat tle on die 
ivuik of his tomb at EbKab. After a detailed description of his 
education he adds laconically : “Avaris was taken: I captured one 
man and three uamin, four people in all. His Majesty gave them 
tome as slaves.” 

TJtis naval officer had also some tiling to say about the military 
side of things: '\Shamhcn was besieged for three years before his 
Majesty captured it.” Tlds was also a profitable occasion for 
Alimose: "i collected two women and one labourer as my booty. 1 
was given gold for my bravery, as well as the prisoner? fur my 
slaves.” 

Sliaruhcn was the Biblical Jkth-Pclct (Jos. !§«), vrihich was,on 
account of its commanding position in the Negeb, an important 
strategic point south of the brown mountain chains of Judah. The 
small mound of nibble, Tell Far’a is all that remains of it. Flinders 
Petrie, the famous British archaeologist, brought to lighi a thick 
wall here in 1928, 

The multi-coloured army of mercenaries which die Egyptians 
controlled, consisting of Negroes. Asiatics, and Nubians, marched 
on northwards through Canaan, 1 he new Pliaraohs had learned 
a lesson from the bluer experience of the past, Never again would 
their country Ire taken by a surprise attack. F*gypi lost no time in 
creating a buffer-state far in advance of its frontier posts. The 
remainder of the Hyksos cm pin- was crushed and Palestine become 
ait Egyptian province. What had once been consular stations, 
trading juMts, and tnrsengers’ tjuatt® in Canaan and on the 
Phoenician coast became permanent garrisons, fortified strong 
points and Egyptian fortresses in a subjugated land. 

After a history of more than tt.ooo years the giant of the Nile 
stepped out of the shadows of his Pyramids and Splunxci ajid 
claimed the right, to take an active part in affairs beyond his own 
border and to have some say in the outside world, Egypt matured 
more and more into a worid-power, Previously, everyone who 
lived outside of the Nile valley was contemptuously described as 
“Asiatics", “Sandcamblers”. cattle-breeders—people not worthy 
of the attention of a Pharaoh. Now however the Egyptians became 
more affable. They began communications with other countries. 
Hitherto that had been unthinkable. Among the diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence in the archives of the palace of Mari there is not one 
single item front the Nile. Tempora mi 1 tanti if— times change. 
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Their advance brought them eventually to Syria, indeed to the 
batiks of the Euphrates. There, to their astonishment, they came 
up against people of whose existence they hud no idea. The priests 
searched in vain through the ancient papyrus rolls in the temple 
archives, and studied without result the records of die campaigns 
of earlier Pharaohs, Nowhere could they find even a hint about 
t hese unknown Mitanni. 

In the north of Mesopotamia they bud built up the powerful 
kingdom of Wttamui between the upper reaches of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Their kings hud collected round them an aristo¬ 
cracy of warlike charioteers and they Ixwc 1 n do-ary an names. The 
aristocracy of the country was calk'd Marya, which is the equiva¬ 
lent of “Young Warriors’’, Mary* I s ** old Indian word and their 
temples were dedicated to old Indian gods. Magic incantations 
from the Rigveda were intoned in front of ihe images of Mithras, 
the victorious champion of Light against Darkness, of lndra T wlu> 
ruled the storms, and of Yanina, w ho governed the eternal order 
of the universe. The old gods of lire Semites had crashed From tlirir 
pedestals. 

Hie Mitanni were completely devoted to their horses, they were 
"horse-daft”. They held the first Derby? in the world along the 
hanks of their great rivers. Advice on the breeding and care of 
stud animals, directions for the training of cavalry horses, instruc¬ 
tions on breaking-in young horses, regulations for feeding ami 
training in racing stables fill veritable libraries of day tablets. 
These are works on equitation which can bear comparison with 
any modern textbook on horse-breeding. As tar as the Mary a, 
these aristocratic charioteers, were concerned, horses were of more 
account than human beings. 

It was with this state of Mitanni that Egypt tiad now a common 
frontier, nevertheless one on which there was to be no peace. 
Local feud* were unending. Raids on one side or the other con¬ 
stantly involved Egyptian archers in angry passages with the 
charioteers. In the course of these expeditions sometimes it was 
Egyptian striking forces, sometimes columns of Mitanni, who struck 
deep into the enemy’s territory'. Tin: valley* of the Lebanon, the 
banks of the Oroutes and the Euphrates were the scenes of endless 
battles and bloody melees. For almost a century the two great 
kingdoms were at each other’s throais. 

Shortly before 1400 n.c. the warlike Mitanni proposed a peace¬ 
ful settlement with Lhr Egyptians. Tire enemy became a friend. 
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The kings of Mliaani tumid their attention purposefully to dynas¬ 
tic politics. With great pomp and lavish gifts they sent their daugh¬ 
ters down to chi: Nile ant! married their princesses to the Pharaohs. 

I ihrt-e surc' ^ivi- generations of rulers Indo-aryan and Egyptian 
blood was mixed for tlnr first time. Probably it was one of these 
princcssrs who became the most famous of all the wives of the 
Pharaohs, Nofretctr, whose beauty still delights the world. Her 
husband Amcnophis IV was the Egyptian Sun-king Akhnaten. 

What was tlie reason for the unexpected desire For peace on the 
part of the warlike Mitamii? 

The impulse came from outside. Their kingdom was suddenly 
threatened with war on two Front*. A second powerful opponent 
began to storm the frontiers with his armies from Asia Minor in the 
north-west. This was a nation about which scholars unLil this 
century knew hardly anything, but which plays a considerable 
part in the Old Testament—the Hitthes. 

It was among the “Sons of Hetli” that Abraham pitched his lent 
is car Hebron, south of the hills of Judah, and it was from diem that 
he bought the land where he laid his wife Sarah to rest (Gen. 
2 jw ; . Esau, much to i hr distress oFhiiiparents Isaac and Rebecca, 
monied two HUtitc women (Gen. 26”], and king David himself 
took "tiler wife of Uriah, the I Jillhe” (2 Sam. n’. We are told by 
ihr pmphet Ezekiel that R Suites were partly responsible for found¬ 
ing Jerusalem: “Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of 
Canaan: thy father was an Amorile, and thy mother a Hittite" 
(Ezek. 

The rediscovery of the Hitlitc people who had sunk into com¬ 
plete oblivion took place in tire heart of Turkey shortly after lire 
turn of the century. 

In the highlands east of Ankara, lire capital, the river Halys 
makes a huge bend on its way 10 the Black Sea, Almost exactly in 
the middle lies Boghaz-Kimi: "Boghai" in Turkish means a gorge 
and ■‘K.eui” is a village. Near this “Village in the gorge lire Ger¬ 
man Egyptologist Professor Hugo Win elder discovered in 1905 a 
number of cuneiform texts, among which was also a peculiar type 
or hieroglyphics. They aroused tremendous interest and not only 
among scholars. The general public teamed with amazement just 
what kind of people tin sc Biblical “sons of HetK’ were. The trans¬ 
lations oE the cuneiform writings brought to the notice of the world 
at large the hitherto unknown Indo-gcmtanic Humes and their 
vanished empire. 
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Two years later a fresh expedition set cm from Berlin for Uoghaz- 
licui. This time it was under the direction of the President of the 
Archaeological institute of Berlin, Otto PuduteitK. The great pile 
of ruins above the village was carefully examined. This was the 
site of royal Chattitsas, the proud capital of the Hi Like empire. 
What remained of it was a vast ruin or walls, temples, fortified 
gateways—the remnants of a great city. h* walls enclosed an area 
of 425 acres, Chaims as was almost as big as mediseval Nuremberg. 
At the city gates were life-site reliefs. It is to these eiligies, carved 
out or black basalt as hard as iron, that v,c are indebted for our 
knowledge of the appearance of Hittitt kings and warriors: their 
long li3ir hung over their shoulders like a full-benlorned wig. On 
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tr>p sal a high denied cap, Their ihort aprons were fastened with 
a wide belt arid their slitR-s had pointed iota. 

When SiilibiluUuma, king of (hr Hit liters, marched south-east 
ts ith it powerful army about 1370 c.c, the days of the kingdom of 
Mitaiini wrt already numbered despite all their clever dy naif tit 
polities. Snbbtlulinma crushed [lie kingdom of the warlike chariot - 
cers, compelled it to pay tribute. and then pressed on farther to the 
mountains of the Lebanon in the north of Canaan, Overnight,, as 
ii were, Egypt had a new equally powerful neighbour in Syria, 
thirsting For victory, 

A delightful document has come down to us from this period. 
Prince Mursilis, son of S11 hbiltdiuma, tells in hU autobiography of 
an rplsode at the Hittite Court, which must have made such ft last¬ 
ing Impression on him that he had it recorded. 

Anchcs-cn-Atnun, the wife of Pharaoh Tutankhamun, had be¬ 
come a widow. She had very famous parents. Akhnaten and 
Nofretete. We know her from wonderful Egyptian representations 
-5 a slight young thing, But she must have been a woman who 
knew what she wanted and used all her natural charm 10 further 
the aims of her people tu the realm of high politics. Using the in¬ 
viting bed and throne of the Pharaohs as a bait—and what an 
attractive one—she tried to (akc the wind out of the sails of her 
pow erful new neighbour* by discouraging their warlike intent iom. 
Hittilr warriors had just made un attack nn Amqa, the fertile 
country between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 

Mi its ills dictated: "When the Egyptians heard of the attack on 
Amqa they were alarmed. To make matters worse their lord 
[Tuxankhamunj had just died. Put the widowed quern of Egypt 
sent an ambassador to my father and wrote him the following Id¬ 
ler; 'My husband is dead anil I have no sou. 1 am told that you 
have many sons. If you send, me one of your sons lie could become 
my husband. I do not wish to take one of my servants and make a 
husband of him.* When my father heard this he summoned his 
nobles to a council and said: ‘I have never in all my life come 
across anything like this. 1 He despatched his chamberlain Hattu- 
Zitis; 'Co and find our if this is true. Perhaps they arc trying to 
deceive me. There may in fact be a prince, firing me back reliable 
information.' The Egyptian ambassador, the honourable Han is. 
came to my faLher. Since my father had instructed Hatiu-Zitis 
before he left for Egypt; “Perhaps they have a prince of their own: 
They may be trying 10 deceive tu, They may not need one of my 
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sons at all to occupy the throne', dir queen of Egypt nor, replied 
in my father in a letter: "Why Ho you say, tin y may be trying to 
deceive me? 1! 1 had a son would 1 write to a foreign country in a 
manner that is humiliating both for me and my people? You do 
not trust me, otherwise you would not say such a thing. He who 
was my husband is dead and 1 have no sous. Am I to take one of 
my servants and make him into my husband? 1 have written to 
no oilier country', 1 have only written to you. They tell tne you 
have so many sons, Give me one of your sons and lie shall be my 
husband and king over the land of Egypt.’ Sirur my father was »> 
fine a king, he complied with die lady's ruque si and sent her tin- 
son she asked for.” 

Fait- prevented the successful conclusion of this unusual offer of 
marriage. The royal throne and the bed of Anches-en-Amun both 
remained empty, since the candidate for both was murdered on 
Ins way to Egvpi. 

Seventy-five years later another offer of marriage on this same 
Halya-Nilc axis had a happy ending, allbough the prelude to it, 
which was l he din of battle and the clash of weapons, pointed to a 
different conclusion, Ramcsscs II, who was called the "Great”, 
set out with In* army for Palestine and Syria, Hr intended to deal 
with the hated Hittitesonec and for all. 

In die valley of the Orontes, where today field's of cotton stretch 
far and wide and the old Crusader castle ”Krak drs Chevaliers” 
keeps an eye on t he fertile plain nf liukea, there lay in those days 
the city of Hades L a little to the south of the dark green of Lake 
Homs, Before its walls four Egyptian armies threw themselves on 
the swift war-chariots and infantry of the Hitthcs. The buttle did 
not. as it happened, bring Harnesses II the victory hr had hoped 
for —he came in fact u jihin an ace of being captured himself—but 
St put an end to these endless military incidents. In jaOo B.c. the 
HSttitcs and the Egyptians concluded the firs! non-aggression and 
mutual defence pact in world history. The good understanding 
was cemented at top level by the marriage of Ram esses II to a 
Hitiitc princess. Many lengthy inscriptions give in full and vivid 
detail die colourful background of what was in the circumstances 
an international event of the first order. Whether they are found 
on die walls of the temples at Ka mat:. Elephantine or Abu Sijnbcl, 
or on the numerous monuments, ihey all tdJ die same story. 

As far as self-advertisement and self-praise were concerned, 
Harnesses Tl put all his predecessors in the shade. "Then rami- ,i 
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messenger to inform His Majesty. He said: Behold, even die 
great Prince of Ham! [Hittiles] His eldest daughter is oo her way 

and she brings untold tribute of all kinds. .They have readied 

His Majesty's frontiers, Let the army and the dignitaries come to 
receive her I Then His Majesty was greatly delighted, and the 
palace was glad to hear these unusual tidings which were quite 
unheard of in Egypt, He therefore sent forth the army and ihc 
dignitaries to receive her.*” 

A forge delegation was despatched to the north of Palestine to 
bring back the bride, Yesterday’s enemies became brothers: “So 
the daughter of rite great Prince of Hatti came to Egypt. Whilst 
the infantry, charioteers and dignitaries of His Majesty accom¬ 
panied them, they mingled with the infantry and charioteers from 
Haiti. The whole populace From the country of the Hit tiles was 
mixed tip with the Egyptians. They ate and drank together, they 
were like btood-brodiers. . . 

The great brida! train proceeded from Palatine to the dty of 
Pi-Ranues-Mcri-Am un in the Nile dclia: “Then they brought the 
daughter of ihc Great Prince of Hath . . . before His Majesty. 
And His Majesty saw dial she was fair of countenance like a god¬ 
dess. . .. And he loved her more than any thing else. .. .' f 

The children of Israel must have been eye-witnesses of the cere¬ 
monial arrival of the bridal procession in the dty of Pi-Ramses- 
Mcri-Amun, wliicb means “The House of Rainses the Beloved of 
the god Amun.” As die Biblical description indicates however 
their presence in this city was by no means of their own accord. It 
ts at tiiis point also that die Bible resumes its narrative. Four hun¬ 
dred years which the Children of Israel hat! spent as immigrants 
in the hind o| ihc Nile have been passed over in silence. A new 
and significant chapter of the history of the Biblical people now 
begins—bur it begins with inauspicious ridings. 
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FORCED LABOUR IN PITHOM AND RA.AMSES 

Joseph had died a long time ago — A story fit pktum from a prince's 
tomb—Pitham labour amp it t Egyptian texts—The royal stai is tra/is * 
Jfrftd to the dehit-—A builder's enthusiasm and vanity lead to a fraud -— 
Mantel unearths the bond-city of Ramses—Masts wrote his name “MS" 
—A Mesopotamian story afoul a baby in the bulrushes—Moses emigrates 
to Million-—Plagues are no strangers to Egypt- 

“Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew 
not Joseph. Therefore they did set over them taskmasters, to 
afflict them with thr ir burdens. And they built For Pharaoh 
iirasuife-cities |R. V. Store-dtics], Pithom and Raanises” 
{Ex. t* n ). 

Tim new king who “knew 1 not Joseph” was Ramesscs II. His 
ignorance is understandable. For Joseph lived centuries before 
him in the days of the Hyksos. '|*hc names of these Hyksos rulers 
who were so cordially detested by Egyptians have hardly been 
recorded, far Jess the names of their dignitaries and officials. Even 
if Ramcsscs II had knoun of". Joseph, that is as far as he would have 
wanted it to go, Joseph was bound to be an object of contempt to 
any nationally conscious Egyptian for two reasons. One, that he 
was an “Asiatic” and a miserable “Sandramhlcr”, and, two, that 
he was the highest official of the bated occupying power. F ront the 
latter point of dew any appeal to Joseph would hardly have been 
a recommend at ion for Israel in the eyes of a Pharaoh. 

What forced labour meant in ancient Egypt, and what the 
Children of Israel experienced at the great building projects on the 
Nile, can be gathered from a very old painting that Percy A. New¬ 
berry, the discoverer of the painting from the patriarchal period at 
Eeni-Hasan, found in a rock tomb west of the royal city of The be*. 

On the walls of a spacious vault there is a scries of paintings 
from the life of a great dignitary, the vizier Rckhmirc, showing 
wdm he had done for the benefit of his country. One scene shows 
hint in charge of public works. The detail shows the manufacture 
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F®. —Bricklaying with foreign libou in Egypt. 


of Egyptian biicki. the moil notable feature being the light skinned 
workmen, who arc clad only in linen aprons. A comparison with 
the dark-skinned overseers shows that the Fair-skinned men arc 
probably Semites, but certain!) not Egyptians. “He provide* us 
with bread, ln-cr and every good thing,” Yet despite these word* 
of praise about the quality of [he diet, there is no dtuibi about the 
fact that they arc not working voluntarily but compulsorily. “'The 
rod is in my hand, 'one of the Egyptian overseers is saying, accord¬ 
ing to the hieroglyphic inscription, "lie not idle.” 

The picture is an impressive illustration of the biblical words: 
"And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 
rigour, and they made their Eves bitter with hard bondage in mor¬ 
tar and in bricks” (Ex, t 1 * 11 ;. Israel was of shepherd stock, 
unused to work of any other kind, which was therefore twice as 
hard far them, building and brick making were forced labour. 

The painting in die rock-tomb shows a scene from the building 
of the Temple oFAmtm in Thebes. The "classical" bond-cities of 
i he children of Israel were however Pi them and Ramuses. Both 
namrs appear in slightly different Cam in Egyptian inventories. 
“PL-Tuci", “House of the g<x! Turn”, is a town which was built 
by Harnesses II. Pi-Ramscs-Meri-Amun, which has already been 
ei it 1 ntiotird. is the Biblical Raumses. .An inscription nf the time of 
Harnesses II speak;, of “ ’PR”, “who hauled the stones Ibr the great 
fortress of the city of Pi-Ramscs-Mcri-Amun”. 11 ’Pr T is Egyptian 
hieroglyphics for Semites. 

The question of where these bond-cities were situated remained 
a problem. It was known that the rulers of (he New Kingdom had 
moved their seal from ancient Thebes northward to Avaris, which 
was the place from which the Hyksos had also ruled the country'. 
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The new type of international power-politics made it seem advis¬ 
able to be nearer the centre of thing?? than tvas the case with 
Thebes, which lay much farther south, From die delta they could 
much more easily keep an eye on mr biikm b vWa r \ ihcir dominions 
in Canaan and Syria, Pharaoh Harnesses II gave his name to the 
new capital. Avar is became the city of PhRamsrs-Merh Amun. 

After a fair amount of guesswork and supposition archaeologist 
picks put an end to all differences of opinion about the site of one 
of the bond-cities, Anyone who goes to Egypt can include a trip 
round its ruins in his programme. It is 60 miles by car from Cairo. 
About halfway down the Suez Canal, where it goes through what 
was the Laic of Crocodiles.* a dried up watercourse known as 
W adi Tumilat stretches westward till it strikes the easternmost 
arm of the Nile. There two mounds of rubble He about 6 miles 
apart Out: is Tell L-r-Rtu.ba r which was the Biblical Pi thorn, the 
other is Tell cl-Maakhiitii, which was ihr Biblical Succoth Lx. 
t2 ar ; r3 =l> j. Apart from remains of granaries, inscriptions have 
also been found which refer to storehouses. 

If there had been patent laws 4,000 years ago, the Egyptians 
could have claimed exclusive rights over granaries. The silos on 
Canadian and American 
wheat farms arc still built 
on the same principle. 

Admittedly Egyptian silos 
did not reach the same 
gigantic proportions, but 
granaries, circular build¬ 
ings about 23 feet in 
diameter with ramps lead¬ 
ing up to the feeder^ wxrc 
not uncommon on the Nik, 

As grand vizier Joseph built 
granaries Gen. 4; l - c "\ and as slave labourers Ills descendants built 
granaries in the land of Goshen. 

1 hr search fr^r the j- thr r bund-city, Ramuses, 2 went on for a 3 - »ug 
lime without frum-xs Then nearly thirty years after the discovery 
oT Pifhom it was eventually found in 1930, 

Harnesses I l t the "Great”, has given the archaeologists many a 
hard nut to crack. Apparently his vanity was even greater than 
his passion for building. He never hesitated to deck liimstlf in 

! Laic Tiniiah. 1 Lc. PLRam^-Mfrri-Am un f formerly A vara. 
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borrenved plumes; posterity would marvel at. die- >|reat builder 
Harnesses II ! And indrrd it did* The experts could hardly grasp at 
first how it came about than on so many temples, public buildings 
and in other places they cam c upon the cipher "Harnesses II # \ 
But when they examined the buildings a little more closely the 
explanation was plain. Many of these buildings must have been 
built centuries before Harnesses II* To pander to his own vanity 
however Harnesses H decided to have his moncpgntm carved on 
them all. 

In the delta the search for the dsy of Pi-Rarnses-Mcri-Amun led 
from one mound to another. One excavated site after another, 
throughout the Nile delta, was thought to be the one they were 
looking for- PiLhom. Hdiopolis, iMusium and others. Guesswork 
came to an end only when the spade of Professor Pierre Montetof 
Strasbourg struck the ground near the present day fishing village 
of San in 1929, Thirty miles south-west of Port Said, Momui un- 
earthed between 1929 and 1932 an unusual number of iiatues. 
sphinxes, cohxnm*» and fragments of buildings, all of them stamped 
with the oesE of Ramest"* 11. 'tins time there was no doubt that 
it was the rcmnitis of PI-Ramses-Meri'Aniun, the Biblicmi bond- 
city of Raamses. Just as in Pithom they found here rums of 
granaries and storehouses. 

The Israelites became the victims, in the truest sense of the 
word, of Pharaoh's lust for building. The position of their im¬ 
migration arra made II easier for them fi> be dragooned In to forced 
labour. The Goshen of die Bible with its rich grazings began just 
a few milts south of the new capital and went tui far as Pitliom. 
Nothing Obuld be simpler than to drag these foreigners who lived, 
so to speak* on the doorsu p of these great building projects* away 
from their flocks and tents and force (hem into servitude. 

'Hie ruins at San no lunger give any indication of the splendour 
of the former metropolis. What the columns ofTsradlte levies saw 
on their daily march Lu the building sites we can only gather from 
a contemporary papyrus letter It is written by a gchooLboy Toi- 
Bes to his teat I ■ r Anuu-on*Opct; "1 have come to Pi-Ramse.^- 
the Beloved of Amun and find it wonderful. A splendid city with¬ 
out a rival. Ra, the same god who founded Thebes, founded tills 
according to the same plan. To live litre is to have a glorious fife. 
'Hie countrywide provides a wealth of good things. Every day they 
get fresh provisions and meat. Their pools arc full of fish, their 
lagoons are thick with birds, their meadows are covered with green 
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grass, the fruit from their well tilled! fields has the taste of honey* 
Their storehouses arc full of barley and coni and tower up to the 
aky* Titere an? onions and chives to season die food, also pome¬ 
granates, apples, olives and figs from the orchards, Sweet wine 
from Kcnkeine, which Lisles nicer than honey. The Shi-Hor 
branch of the Nile produces salt and saltpetre. Their ships comc 
and go. Everyday here there arc fresh victuals and meal. People 
are glad to be able to live there and nobody cries: God help me! 
Simple folk live like great folk. Gomel Let u$ celebrate there the 
festivals of heaven and the beginning of the seasons. 1 * 

Years later life in liic barren wilderness had blotied out die 
recollection of their forced lalxuir from the minds of tire children 
of Israel, All they remembered was the plentiful food of the delta: 
11 Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the land 
of Egypt, wlu v n we sat by the flesh pots and when wc did eat bread 
to the fulT* (Ex. iS 3 )* "‘Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remem¬ 
ber the fish which wc did cat in Egypt freely: the cucumber^ and 
the melons, and the leeks, and the onions and the garlic, 1 " “Who 
shat] give us flesh to eat for it was well with us in Egypt* 1 (Num. 
11 4- * 1 *)* 

Discoveries during excavations s and con temporary texts, some¬ 
times providing almost literal correspondence, confirm the Biblical 
picture. We must not think however that the academic dispute 
over the historicity of these events in the life of Israel is thereby 
settled. 

Professor William Foxw-elt Albright of Amer ica has some sharp 
words to say on tills subject, Since he is one of the few scholars with 
almost universal qnalificarious -as theologian, historian, philo¬ 
sopher, orientalist, and archaeologist—they may well be cited a* 
conclusi ve. ^According to ou r present ktiowled ge of the to pograp h y 
of liic eastern deha die account of the start of the Exodus, which is 
given in Ex. ts 17 and Ex. i j* 5 , is topographically absolutely cor¬ 
rect. Further proo& of the essentially historical nature of the 
ExoduMtory and of the journey in the area nf Sinai, Midi an and 
Kadesb can be supplied, without great difficulty thanks to our 
growing knowledge of topography and archaeology . 

We must content ourselves here with the assurance that the 
hypercritical attitude which previously obtained in respect of the 
earlier historical traditions of Israel has no longer any justification. 
Even the long-dispuicd date of the Exodus can now be fixed within 
reasonable limits. . . . If we pul it at about 1290 B.G. wc cannot go 
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far wrong, since the first years of the reign of Harnesses II .1301- 
1234, were to a large extent occupied with building activities in 
die city to wliidi he has given his name—the Raamscs of Israelite 
tradition. The striking correspondence between this date and the 
length of their stay given by Ex. f2 40 as 430 years—"Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 
years" Ex. 12 »•'}—may be purely coincidental but it is very 
remarkable. According to this the migration must have taken 
place about *720 b.c." 

The reign of Harnesses I Ms the time of the oppression and forced 
labour of Israel, but also the time at which Moss the great libera¬ 
tor of his people appears. 

“And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown, 
that he went out unto his brethren, and looked ou their bur¬ 
dens: and he spied an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, one of his 
brethren. And he looked this way and that way, and, when 
hr saw that there was no man he slew the Egyptian and hid 
him in the sand. Wow when Pharaoh heard this thing, he 
sought to slay Moses. But Moses fled from the face of 
Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian: ami he sat down 
by a well” [Ex. 2“> **»»). 

Moses is a Hebrew who was bom in Egypt, brought up by 
Egyptians and has a typical Egyptian name, Moses is the name 
Manse which is commonly found on the Nile. The Egyptian word 
"MS” 1 means simply "boy, son”. A number of Pharaohs art- 
called Ahntosr, Amasis, Thutmose. And 1 h utmost was the name 
of the famous Sculptor, among Whooc magi rpieces the incompar¬ 
ably beautiful head of Nofretete is still the admiration of the world. 

These are fans. Egyptologists know that. But the general pub¬ 
lic picks on the famous Biblical story of Moses in the bulrushes, and 
it is not difficult for the eternal sceptic to produce it as an appar¬ 
ently valid argument against the credibility of Moses himself. " It 
b simply the birth-legend of Sargon”—they say. But they add 
mentally: "Plagiarism”. 

Cuneiform texts have this to say of King Saigon, the founder of 
the Semitic dynasty of Akkad in 2360 »,c,: “I am Sargon, the 
powerful king, the king of Akkad. My mother was a temple pros¬ 
titute, I did not know any father. My mother conceived me and 
bore me in secret. She pm me in a little box made of reeds, sealing 
' "MS" Stand: for Mean. Egyptian Iiiaojlvpllits usmi up vov.rls. 
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its lid wiLh pilch. She put me in the river* . * - The river tarried 
me away and brought me to Akki (he waterman* Akki the water¬ 
man adopted me and brought me up as hL? son, , , + ai 

'flir similarity with the Biblical sum* of Moses is in Fact astound¬ 
ing : "And when she could no longer hide hint, die took for him an 
ark of bulrushC5j and daul>cd it with slime and with pitch and put 
the child therein: and she laid it in the flags by the river's brink 1 ' 
(Ex* 2**)* 

The basket-story is a very old Semitic folk-tale. It was handed 
down by word cf mouth for many temuries, The Sargon-Lcgend 
ofthe tli iid millennium b.c. is found on Neo-baby Ionian cuneiform 
tablets of the first mill ennium ilc.. life nothing mote than the frills 
with which posterity has always loved to adorn the lives of great 
men* Who w ould dream of doubting the Euatoricity of the Em¬ 
peror Barbara^ simply because he b said to be sail sleeping 
under KyffMuier? 

Officials everywhere and all the rime enjoy the pro lection of the 
state. So it w as in the time of the Pharaohs. So it h today, Ji was 
for This reason that Moses had no choice but to flee from certain 
punishment after lie had in righteous indignation killed the guard 
in charge of l he labour gangs, 

Moses docs what Simtfac had done before him. He flees east- 
ward to gel out of Egyptian territory. Since Canaan is occupied 
by Egypt Moses chooses for his exile the mountain* ofMidiati east 
nf the Gulf of Aqabah, with w hich hr bad a remote connection. 
Kcttira had Wen Abraham's second wife, after Sarah** death 
■ Gen* 25 1 ). One of her suns was called Midian. The tribe of 
Midi an u often called Kenites in the Old Testament (Nutn* 24^; * 
The name means “belonging to the coppersmiths" 1 —Quin hi 
Arabic, Qainaya ia Aramaic = a smith. This designation conn cc is 
up with the presence of metal in the neighbourhood of the tribal 
territory. The mountain ranges east of the Gulf of Aqabah an 
rich in cupper, as the latest iitvesrigalions of Nd^on Glucck of 
America have indicated. 

N : o country vvill willingly part with a cheap supply of forced 
foreign labour, Israel had to learn That too* Eventually we arc 
mid that it was the occurrence of plagues that compelled tin 
Egyptians to give way* Whether they raged exactly at the rime of 
Moses con so far neither be affirmed nor denied since no contem¬ 
porary' evidence on the subject has so far been found. But plagues 
on; neither improbable nor unusual. Indeed they arc part of 
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Egypt's local colour. The water of the Nile “was turned to blood". 
“And the frogs came up and covered the land orEgypt". "Flies" 
appear, "Ike", a "cattle murrain" and "boils"—finally “hail", 
"locusts" and "darkness" (Ex. 7-1 o . These things which the 
Bible describe* are still experienced by the Egyptians, as, for 
example, I lie "red Nile". 

Deposits from tlm Abyssinian lakes often colour the flood waters 
a dark reddish-brown, especially in the Upper Nile. That might 
well be said to look like "blood".—At the time of the Hoods "frogs’' 
and also "flies" sometimes multiply so rapidly that they become 
regular plagues on the land.—Under the heading of "lice" would 
come undoubtedly the dog-fly. These often attack whole areas in 
swarms. aJTcct eyes, nose and tars, and can be very painful. 

Cattle pm is known all over the world.—Tile “boils" which 
attack human beings as well as animals may be tlir so-called 
"Nib-he;'or "Nil 1 -itch". Tlds is an irritating and stinging rash 
which often develops into spreading ulcere, This horrible ikin 
disease Is al?n used ns a threatened punishment by Moses in the 
course of the journey through the desert: “The Lord will smite 
thee with the botch of Egypt, and with the cmcrods and with the 
scab and with the itch whereof thou cans! not be healed" | Dent. 
20 *’). 

"Hailstorms” arc extremely rare on the Nile, hut they' arc not 
unknown. Tl ir season lor them is January' or February,—“Su aims 
of lorttsis" ('ll die other hand arc a typical and disastrous pheno¬ 
menon in the countries of the Orient.—-The same is true of sudden 
“darkness", The Khamsin, also called die .Simoon, is a blistering 
hot wind which whirls up vast masse* of fond and drives them 
before it. They obscure the sun, give it a dull yellowish appearance 
and turn daylight into darkness.—'Only the death of ihe "first¬ 
born" is a plague for which there is no parallel i£x. ta}. 
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j Forty Tears in the Wilderness 
From the Nilt to the Jordan 


CHAPTER II 

OX THE ROAD TO SIXAI 

Departure from Raamses—Tm passible sites for the "Miracle of the 
Sea"—Traces of fords beside the Suez Canal — Three days without water — 
Snorms of quails at the migration season—An expedition dears up the 
mystery of Man no—Egyptian mining centre in Sinai—The alphabet at the 
Tmplc of Hathor. 

‘‘And the children of Israel journeyed from Raineses 10 
Succoth (Ex. i2 lT i. Rut God led the people about through 
the way of the wilderness cf die Rod Sea (Ex. 13“). And they 
look their jou rney from Succoth and encamped, iti El ham, in 
the edge of the wilderness (Ex. 13 s0 }. Cut the Egyptians pur¬ 
sued alter them, all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, and 
his horsemen and Iris army, and overtook ilirm encamping by 
die sea. beside Fi-Hnluroth before Baal-Zephon” [Ex. 14*). 

The fint section of the route followed by the fugitives can easily be 
followed on the map. it is expressly noted that 1 lie; <tid not travel 
in the direction of the “Way of the Land of Philistines’ 1 .Ex. !3 lS ), 
which was the At route from Kg;pi to Asia via Palestine. This 
main highway for caravans and military expeditions ran almost 
parallel with die Mediterranean coast and was the shortest and 
best route, but the one which was most closely guarded. An army 
of soldiers and official? in die frontier posts kept a sharp watch 011 
alt traffic in both directions. 

The main road was too risky. The Israelites therefore head 
southwards. From l'i-Ramses on the eastern branch of the delta 
the first stage is Suecoth in Wadi Tumihit. After Eiham the next 
stage is Pi-Hahirolh. According to the Bible this place lay "be¬ 
tween Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-Zcphem” (Ex. 14 s ; 
“Miktol" appears also in Egyptian texts, it means a “tower 1 '. A 
fort which stood there guarded the caravan mure to the Sinai 
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area. AH that remains of u has been excavated at Ahn Hasan, i j 
milrsi north ofSurz. 

"And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea: and the 
Lord caused the sea to go hack by a strong cast wind all that 
night and made the sea dry land* and the waters were divided. 
And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon 
the dry ground; and the waters were a wall ttnto them on 
their right hand and cn their left* 1 (Ex. t4 2123 }. 

, . . n detachment of Egyptian chariots, which was attempting 
to recapture the Israelites* was swallowed up by the sea* the horse* 
and their riders were drowned. 

This "Miracle of the Sca tJ has perpetually exercised men's 
mind3* The difficulty which faced science and research for a long 
time was not to sited light on die escape itself, for which there were 
several real possibilities The only dispute was about the scene of 
die event, and on this point it is barely possible even yet to get a 
clear picture. 

The first difficulty is one of translation. The Hebrew words 
U Y™ Suph" are sometime translated as die "Red Sea" ? at other 
times as the 11 Reed Sea ". The "Reed Sea” is frequently men¬ 
tioned: 'Torwc have heard how the Eternal dried up (he water of 
the Reed Sea before you when you left Egypt'' [Josh, 3 lfl : Mof- 
fiilt's Translation). In die Old Testament up to Jeremiah it is 
called die "Reed Sca*\ The New Testament speaks only of the 
S -Rrd Sea" (Acts y 3 *; Hebrews i a**), 1 

On the shores of the Red Sea there are no reeds. Tilt Retd Sea 
proper by further noitlt. A reliable recast ruction of the situation 
that existed then is hardly possible* and that h the second diffi¬ 
culty. The building of the Suez Canal last century has altered the 
appearance of the landscape to an extraordinary degree. Accord¬ 
ing to those calculations which seem to have most probability* the 
so called "Miracle of the Sea” must have taken place in t hat area* 
'What was once Lake Ealali. for example* which lay south of the 
“Way of the Land of die Philistine*", disappeared when the canal 
was constructed and became marshland* hi die time nf Harnesses 
II the Gulf of Suez, in the south* was Connected to the Bitter Lakes, 
Probably tli*r connection extended up to Lake Timsah, the Lake 

*■ Tramlatcir*! Note* Hie German RiLlr uses mu rspmdotun Rir<J-MeeT= 
Reed Se^i >ind Rotei R«j Sea. The Eryeldh Bible make a no distinction 

and i«€i “Kctl Sea** ihrnugkuui. Tbe Hebrew «otd E Vim Suph mean Reed 
Sea tif Papymi Manh ai modrm tramtatierm rcvogtmr. 
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of Crocodiles. In this area there was .it one lime a Sen of Reeds. 
The waterway in the Bitter Lakes could be forded at several points 
Fonfe can actually be traced there. The flight from Egypt by way 
of the Sea of Reeds is therefore perlecdy credible. 

In early Christian times pilgrims surmised that the flight of 
[*rad led them through the Red Sea* At that rime they thought in 
terms of the northern end of the Gttlf near the town of Es-$uwez, 
present-day Suez. The crossing could have taken place here too. 
Occasionally strong north-west winds drive the water at the north¬ 
ern extremity of the Gulf bach so far that it ts possible to wade 
across. In Egypt the prevailing wind is from die west. The cast 
wind mentioned in the Bible ii on the other hand typical of Pales¬ 
tine, 

“So Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea: and they went 
out into the wilderness of Shur: and they went three days in 
the wilderness and found no water, And when they came to 
M&mh thev could nor drink of the waters or" Marah t for they 
were bitter * 1 (Ex. 15 s 

“And they came to Him where were twelve wells of water 
.-md three-score and ten palm trees" (Ex. IS 37 )* 

“And they took their journey from Eiim and all ihr con¬ 
gregation of the children of Israel came unto the wilderness 
ofSin s which is between Eiim and Sinai. * * * T| (Ex* 16 v j* 

The laborious journey began—a nomadic exigence in a barren 
scrub (and that was to last for forty years. 

With donkeys goats and sheep only short stretches of abom 12 
miles a day could be covered. The goal each day was invariably 
the next water-hole* 

Fort)' tang years the children of Israel wandered round the edge 
or the desert from well 10 well, from water-hole to waier-hnk. 
From die stopping places which the Bible mentions the most im¬ 
portant stages of the journey can be marked out* 

The route is realistically and convincingly described in Num¬ 
bers ch. 33. As we should expect with a mixed company of human 
beings and animals., they never moved far from the oases and 
pastures of the Sinai peninsula and the Negeb. 

From the Nile to the mountains of the Sinai peninsula stretches 
an ancient beaten track. It was the Wad followed by the countless 
labour gangs and slave ga ngs who ]>ad been digging for copper tmd 
turquoise in the Sinai mountains since 3000 n,c. More than once 
in the course of these millennia the mine* had been forsaken and 
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lapsed foi centuries into oblivion. Ramesses II rememberrd the 
treasure that wits lying dormant and started tip the mines once 
more. 

It was along this road to the mines that Moses led his people. It 
begins at Memphis, crosses the top of the Gulf at what is now 
Suez, and then bends south along a waterless stretch of 45 miles, 
without a single oasis or spring. The Bible expressly mentions that 
at the beginning of their journey they wandered for three days in the 
desert without water, then came to a well of undrinkable water, 
after which they soon reached a particularly rich oasis with "twelve 
wells and seventy palm trees'’. This very exact Biblical description 
helped the experts to find the historical route of the Exodus. 

A 45-mile trek with herds of cattle and a large contingent of 
people would take three days. Nomads can cope with the problem 
of thirst for a period of this length. They have always 1 heir 'iron 
rations’ for such an emergency', water in goatskin containers, like 
the patriarchal family in the mural painting at Beni-Hasan. 
Forty-five miles from the northern lip of the Red Sea there is still 
a spring called "Ain Hawarah” by the Bedouins, Nomads arc 
very- reluctant 10 stop here with their cattle. ,Thc water is not in¬ 
viting for a long stay. It i5 salty and su!phur<fis, or “bitter" as the 
Bible calls 11. This is Marah of olden times. 

Fifteen miles farther on to the south, exactly a day’s march, lies 
Wadi GhamnrjeL A fine oasis with shady palms and plenty of 
water-holes. That is the Biblical Elim, the second stopping place. 
After Klim begins the Wilderness of Sin, on the shore of die Red 
Sea, now known as the Plain of £1 Kaa. The children or Israel 
have come no great distance, but tliey are untrained and unused 
to privation after what was despite its rigours a well fed and well 
ordered lift- in Egypt- li is no wonder that they gave tongue to 
their disappointment and complaints. However they were able 10 
augment their scanty diet with two unexpected but most welcome 
items, 

“And it came to pass that at even the quails came up and 
covered the camp; anti in the morning ... when the dew that 
lay was gone up, behold upon the face of the wilderness there 
lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on the 
ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one 
to another, h Is manna fi.e. What is this?], for they wist not 
what it was. And Moses said unto them. This is the bread 
which the Lord hath given von to eat" (Ex. ifi* 41 ), 
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Time and again more or less profound discussions lave: taken 
place over 1 hk question of the quails and the manna. What a vast 
amount of disbelief they have occasioned. The Bible is telling us 
about things that are 
miraculous and inexplic¬ 
able! On the contrary 
quails and manna are 
perfectly matter of fact 
occurrences. We need 
smly ask a naturalise oe 
natives of these parts who 
can see die same thing 
happening today. 

The Exodus of the 
Israelites began in the 
spring, the time of the 
great bird migrations* Fia. bo .— Catching quail* mt U*e Nlfc. 
From Africa, which m 

summer becomes unbearably hot and dry, die birds have irem 
time immemorial migrated to Europe along two routes. One 
route goes via die west roast of Africa to Spain, the other via the 
Eiuuera Mediterranean to the Balkans. In the early months nf 
die year, quails, together with other birds, fly across the Red Sea, 
which they must cross on the eastern route. Exhausted by their 
long flight, they alight on its flat shores to gather fresh strength 
for the next stage of their journey over the high mountains to 
the Mediterranean. Josephus [Aidiqwtm f UI t 1,5) describes an 
experience of diis kind, and even today die Bedouins of this area 
catch the txliausted quails in spring and autumn by hand. 

As far as the famous Manna is concerned, we have reliable in¬ 
formation from the botanist, To anticipate. Anyone who is in¬ 
terested in manna will find it on the list of exports from the Sinai 
peninsula. Further, its supplier is registered in every botanical 
index of the Middle East, it is the Tamartx M anrrifer a, Ehr. 

There is no lack of fully authenticated descriptions of its occur¬ 
rence. Tile following eye-witness account is almost five hundred 
years old, 

"In every valley ihnaighout die whole region of Mi. Sinai there 
can still be foimd Bread of Heaven, which the monks and the 
Arabs gather, preserve and sell to pilgrims and strangers who pass 
that way/ 1 These words wen? written in 1483 by Bmtenbacb* 
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Dean of Mainz, in an account of Jus pilgrimage to Sinai. “This 
same Bread of Heaven”, lie continues, ‘Tatis about daybreak like 
dew or hoarfrost and bang; in beads on grass, stones, and twigs. 
It is sued like honey and slicks to the leelh. We bought a lot of 
it,’* 

tn die German botanist G. Ehrenburg published a paper 1 
which even iiis colleagues received with incredulity. His explana¬ 
tion seemed indeed to ask people to believe too much, namely that 
this notorious manna is no tiling more than a secretion exuded bv 
tamarisk trees and bushes w hen they are pierced by a certain type 
of plant-louse which is Found in Sinai. 

A hundred years later an organised maimu-cxpcdiLion was 
under way. Friedrich Simon Budcnheimer and Oskar Theodor, 
botanical experts from die Hebrew University a: Jerusalem, set 
out for the Sinai Peninsula, 10 clear up the disputed question of the 
existence of manna once and for all. For several months the two 
scientists investigated the dry water-courses and oases in the whole 
area of Ml Sinai. Their report caused a sensation. They not only 
brought back the first photographs of manna and fully confirmed 
the findings of Breitenbacb and Ehrenburg, but also established 
the factual truth of tire Biblical description of the desert migration 
of die people oflsracl. 

Without Lite plant-louse mentioned first by Ehrenburg there 
would in fact be no manna .11 all. These little insects live primarily 
ofl" tamarisks which arc a type of tree indigenous to Sinai. 
They exude a peculiar resinous secretion, which according to 
Bodenh timer is about the same shape and size as a coriander seed. 
When it falls to the ground it is white in colour, but after lying for 
some time it becomes yellowish-brown. Naturally the two scien¬ 
tists did not Tail to tast'- the manna, liodenhtimer's verdict was: 
“The taste of these crystallised grains of manna is peculiarly sweet. 
It is most of all like honey when it has been left for a long tint-: m 
solidify.” ' And it was like coriander seed, white - and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with hooey”. says the Bible Ex. 16 s1 ', 

The findings of the expedition likewise confirmed the other 
features of tl ic Biblical description of manna. 'And they gathered 
it every morning, every man according tn ills eating: and when 
the sun waxed lint, it melted” (Ex, Exactly in the same way 
today the Bedouins of the Sinai peninsula hasten to gather up their 
“Mann cs-Sama”, the “Manna from Heaven”, as early as 

* “Symbolic Physicae”. 
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possible in thf morning, Jot the anti arc keen competitors, "They 
iK'giii gathering when the ground temperature reaches 21 degrees 
centigrade,’' says the report of the expedition, "which is a bout 8.30 
ii.m. Umil then the insects arc inert.” As soon as die arm become 
lively, the manna disappears. That must have been what the 
Biblical narrator meant when lie said that it inched, The Bedpuins 
prudently do not forget to seal the manna they have collected 
carefully in a pot, otherwise the ants pounce on it. It was just the 
same in Moses' day (lining die sojourn in the desert: "But some of 
them left of it until die morning: and it bred worms. . .(Ex. 
i6«). ' 

1 he incidence of the manna depends on favourable winter rains 
and is different from year to year. In good years the Bedouins of 
Sinai can collect 4 pounds per head in a morning,—a considerable 
quantity which is quite sufficient to satisfy a grown man. Thus 
Moses was able to order the children of Israel to "gather of it every 
matt according to his eating” (Ex. t6"). 

I he Bedouins knead the globules of manna into a ptir^e which 
they consume as a welcome and nourishing addition to their often 
monotonous diet. Manna is indeed an exportable commodity, 
and if it is candidly preserved, forms an ideal “iron ration” since 
it keeps indefinitely.—"And Moses said unto Aaron: Take a poi 
and put an omer full of manna therein, and lay it up before the 
Lord, to be kept for your generations” ( Ex. if?*), 

"And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, until thry 
came to a land inhabited: they did cat manna until they came mun 
I he borders of the land of Canaan" (Ex. it 3 -). Tamarisks with 
manna still grow in Sinai and along the Wadi d Arabah right up 
to the Dead Sea. 

“And they took their journey out of the wilderness or Sin, 
and encamped in Dophkah" (Xmn. 33®). 

Several hundred mdr.-s above the waters of the Red Sea lies the 
monotonous expanse of the Wilderness of Sin. On ibis torrid 
plateau the only tilings that break the brig!it yellow flatness of the 
sand are camel-thorns and sparse brushwood. Not a breath of 
wind or a breeze fans die travellers brow. Anyone following the 
ancient beaten-track to die south-east encounters an unforget¬ 
table sight: direedy ahead on the horizon a jagged mountain range 
rises abruptly from the plateau-—the Siimi-m:ts$if. At closer quar¬ 
ters geological formations of unusual and rare ranges of colour 
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meet the eye. Precipitous dills of pink and mauve granite thrust 
their way upwards to the blue sky. between them sparkle slopes 
and gorges of pale amber and fiery red, streaked with lead-coloured 
veins of porphyry am] etark-grren bands of felspar, [t is as if all 
the colour and beauty of a garden had been poured into this wild 
serrated symphony in stone. At die margin of the Wilderness of 
Sin the beaten-track ends abruptly and Ls lost in a wadi. 

No one knew where to look for Dophkah until the turn of the 
century. The only due was contained in the name of the place 
itself, '‘Dophkah/’ so the subtleties of philology inform its, is 
related in Hebrew to the word for “smelting operations''. Smelt¬ 
ing operations take place where there are mineral deposits. 

In the spring of 1904 Flinders Petrie, who had made a name for 
iilmsclf in England as a pioneer of Biblical archaeology, set out 
from Sue* with a long camel caravan. A veritable mass-formation 
of scholars, ddrty surveyors, Egyptologists and assistants accom¬ 
panied him. i-'rom dm banks of the Suez Canal the expedition fol¬ 
lowed the line of the Egyptian beaten-track into the wilds of Sinai. 
Through the Wilderness of Sin as far as the mountains it followed 
die same route as Israel. 

Slowly the caravan made its way along a wadi and round a 
sharp la nd in the hills—suddenly lime seemed to rush back three 
or four thousand years. The caravan was transported straight 
bark into dir world of the Pharaolis, Petrie ordered a halt. From 
a terrace in the rock face a temple projected into the valley. From 
the square columns at the gateway stared the face of a goddess 
with great cow’s care, A jumble of pillars with one very tail one 
seemed to be growing out of the ground. The yellow sand round a 
number of little stone altars showed unmistakable evidence of die 
resiles of burnt offerings. Dark caverns yawned round the difT-face 
and high above die wadi towered die solid massif of Sinai. 

1'iir cries of the drivers were silt-need. The caravan stood 
motionless as if overpowered by die almost ghostly sight. 

In the mined temple Petrie found die name of the great Ram- 
esses II carved on die walls. Tire expedition had reached Scrabit 
d-Khadem, the ancient Egyptian mining ami manufacturing 
centre for copper and turquoise. In all probability rtm is where 
we should look for the Dophkah of the Bible. 

For two long years a camp in front of the old temple brought 
new life into tire valley. Representations of cubic acts and pic¬ 
tures of sacrifices on the walk of the temple indicate that this had 
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been a centre of worship of the goddra Halhor. An almost endless 
confusion of half clinked galleries in the neighbouring wadis bore 
witness to the search for copper and turquoise. The marks of tlic 
workmen's tools were unmistakable. Tumbledown set dements 
which housed the workers lie in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The pitiless sun beat down on this cauldron of a valley, filling it 
tviih unbearable heat and making the work of the expedition 
doubly difficult. A worker i life in these mines in the desert must 
have been, above all til summer, pure hell. An inscription from 
die reign of Amcitcmhci i f f about ifioo u,c. told the party what it 
had been like. 

Hor-Ur-Rr. bearer of the royal seal and ‘'Minister of Labour" 
under Pimraoh, is addressing the miners and slaves. He tries n» 
chrer tit cm on and encourage them: “Anyone should think him¬ 
self lucky to work in this area 1 ’. But the reply is: “Turquoise will 
always be in the mountain. But it is out skins we have u. think 
about at this time of die year. We have already heard that ore has 
been quarried at this season. But really, our skin is not made for 
that sort of thing at this time of the year.” Hor-Ur-Re assures 
them: Whenever I have brought men out to these mines my one 
consideration has always been the honour of His Majesty. ... I 
never lost heart at the sight of work, .,. There was no talk of: ’G 
for a tough skin*. On the contrary, eyes sparkled,., 

Wliile the excavations in the old mines, the dwelling houars. and 
the temple precincts were in Ml swing, only a few paces from the 
sanctuary of the goddess fragments of stone tabic !.i were dug out of 
the sand together with a statue or a crouching figure. On both die 
tablets and the sculpture there were unusual markings. A'ciihcr 
Flinders Petrie nor the Egyptologists in the party could make any¬ 
thing of them. They w ere obviously written characters of a type 
never seen before. Although the rescript ions give a pietographic 
impression'—they are reminiscent of Egyptian hieroglyphics—they 
can hardly be said to be a picture language. There arc too few 
different signs for that. 

Wh™ all tile circumstances of the find had bem carefully cone 
imo Flinders Petrie came- 10 the following dating condtaiem: 
"TVorkmcn from Rcienu, who were employed by the Egyptians 
and arc often mentioned, had this system of linear writing. The 
inference that follows from that is extremely significant, namely 
that about 1500 s.c. these simple workmen from Canaan were 
able 10 write and that the typr of writing is independent both of 
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hicTOglyphlcj and. tunrilorm. Further, it itiva 3 idatrs once and 
lor all the liypotlusis that the Israelites who came through tikis 
area from Egypt, were at that stage stUl illiterate, Tt 
This explapaiion aroused considerable attention among anti¬ 
quarians* palaeographers, and historians AD existing theories 
about the origin and first use of writing in Canaan were at once 
out of date. It seemed incredible that the inhabitants of Canaan 
could have had their own type of script as far back as the middle 
of the second millennium b.c- Only from the text of the Sinai tab¬ 
lets could it be proved whether Petrie was actually right* Im¬ 
mediately on his return to England Petrie had the tablets copied. 

Palaeographers from all countries pounced upon these awkward- 
looking raidir-fi-oiu diameters. No one was able to make any 
vernr of them* It was not riLI gen years later that Sir Alan Gar- 
diner* ihe brilliant and tireless translator of Egyptian texts, lifted 
the veil. H< it was who first succeeded in deciphering parts of thr 
inscriptions. 

The repeated appearance of the notched Shepherd's crook** 
helped him along* Eventually Gardiner conjectured that a com¬ 
bination of four o r five signs w hich occurred several times rep re¬ 
sented ancient Hebrew irifejsi The five characters 1-B-M-t he in* 
terpreted as “(dedicated) to the goddess) EaaU£h T \ 

In thr second mi Ik tin him b.c. a femak ditty with tilt name or 
BauJath was venerated in the seaport of By-bios. ] t was to this same 
goddess that the temple at Seriibit eMEJiadem had been erected by 
the Egyptians. Only the Egyptians called her Ha their. Workmen 
from Canaan had due; for copper and turquoise beside her temple. 

The chain of evidence w as complete. The significance of the 
discovery' at Sinai did not fully emerge until six years after Flinders 
Retried death, by which time JL had had further exhaustive research 
and study. 

Gardiner had only been able to decipher part of the strange 
characters. Thirty years later, in 1548, a team of archaeologist* 
from the University of Los Angeles found ihc key which made it 
possible to give a literal translation of all the charuct escort the Sinai 
tablets. Without a doubt the inscriptions had their origin about 
1500 b.c. and arc written in a Ganaarutc dialect* 

What Flinders Petrie iiTestcd from the burning sands of Sinai In 
*905 nowadays meets the eye everywhere in a different form in 
newspapers* magazines, books—and the keys of a typewriter. For 
these stones in Scrabii rUKhadcm provided the ancestor of our 
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alphabet. The two primary modes uf expu-sdon m the ‘'Fertile 
Crescent," namel y hieroglyphicsandeuiu-ifitrm,\iciYahrady qttiir 
ancient when a third fun da menial way of cxprrydng men's 
thoughts was horn in tlic second millennium ha;.— namely die nl jiit.i- 
bcl- Possibly stimulated by the picture language of tlicir Egyp¬ 
tian comrades, these Semitic workmen in Sinai devised their own 
peculiar and quite different type of script. 
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The famous iiinsai inscriptions arc the first stage of the north- 
Semitic alphabet, which i$ the direct ancestor of our present alpha¬ 
bet. 11 was used in Palestine, In Canaan, in the Phoenician Repub¬ 
lics on the coast. About the end of lire 9th century b.c, the Greeks 
adopted it. From Greece it spread to Rome and from there went 
round the globe, 

^And the Lord said unto Moses* Write this for a memorial in a 
book. , * , M (Ex. ty u . 'Ihe first time that the word t 4 write'* is 
mentioned in the Old Testament is when Israel reaches iht next 
slopping place after Doplikubn Previously the word is never used. 
The deciphering of the Sinai tablets shows up Lids Biblical passage 
in a completely new light as a historical statement. Became \w 
now know that three hundred years before Moses led his people 
out of Egypt to Sinai, men from Canaan had already been “writ¬ 
ing 1 ’ in this area, in a language which was closely it la led to that 
of Israel, 













CHAPTER 12 

AT THE MOUNTAIN OF MOSES 

The “Peart of Siam"—Ii wi ivtu 6 i ooo strong—Striking water from 
roik—Praetieai expmntee in desert lift—Was the Burning Bush a gai- 
pi<int?—Tlie r alter of the monks and hermits—The great miretett, 

"And all the congregation of the children of Israel jour¬ 
neyed from the wilderness of bin, after their journeys, accord¬ 
ing to the commandment of the Lord, and pitched in Rephi- 
dim (Ex. 17 1 ;. Then came Amalclc and fought with Israel in 
Repliidim {Ex. 

Rephidtw is now Feiran, extolled by the /Arabs as the “Pearl of 
Sinai”. Protected bv the lonely but colourful rock barrier which 
surrounds it. this miniature paradise has presented the same 
appearance tor thousands of years. A small grove of palm trees 
provides welcome shade. As they have always done since the days 
of ihrir remote ancestors, the nauwdt bring their flocb here to 
drink and rest on the tiny grass carpet. 

From the main camp Minders Petrie organised parties to in¬ 
vestigate the neighbouring territory. By dint of exhausting and 
difficult journeys he got to know die wadis and mountains right 
down to the shores of the Red Sea. He established that Fciran is 
the only oasis in the whole southern pan of the massif For the 
nomads who lived, and still live here it is essential for exhuenceand 
is their most precious possession. “The Amalekhcs must have been 
trying to defend Wadi Fciran from die foreign invaders,’" reflected 
Flinders Petrie. His next thought was: “If the climate has not 
changed—and the proof of that Lies in the fact that the sandstone 
pillars in Serabit-el-Klindem show no sign of erosion despite 
the thousands of years of their existence—die population must 
also be numerically the same. Today at a rough estimate 5,000 
(O 7,000 nomads live with their flocks on the Sinai peninsula. 
Israel must therefore have been about 6,000 strong since the 
battle with the Amahkiies appear? to have been indecisive.* 1 
“And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Israel 
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prevailed i and when he let down hh hand Amatrif prevailed 11 

[Ex. i7 u ) + 

Sitter fighting continued all day “until the going down of the 
sun”, when at length Joshua won a decisive victory for Israel. 
Thereafter the way was open to the water supply in the oasis of 
Rcphidim. Before dial “there was no water for the people to 
drink 1 * (Ex. ty l ). In this emergency Moses is said to have taken 
his red and produced water by striking a reck (Ex. 17 a ), ;m action 
which has been regarded, and non only by sceptics, as quite in¬ 
comprehensible, although the Bible is merely once more recording 
a perfectly natural occurrence. 

Major th S h Jarvis, who was British Governor of Sinai in the 
thirties, lias seen it liappen himself “Mooec striking the rock at 
Rcphidim and the water gushing out sounds like a genuine miracle, 
hut tile writer lias actually seen this happen. Several men of the 
Sinai Camel Corps had halted in a dry wadi and were in process 
uf digging about in the rough sand that had accumulated at the 
foot of a rock-face, They were trying to get ai the water that was 
iridding slowly out of the limestone rock. The men were taking 
iheir lime about it anti Bash Shawish, the coloured sergeant, said ■ 
"Here, give it to mcl" He took the spade of one of the men and 
began digging furiously in the manner of N.GLOd* the world over 
vvliq want to show their men how to do things but have no inten¬ 
tion of keeping it up for more than a couple of minutes. One of his 
violent blows hit the rock by mistake, Thr smooth hard crust 
which always forms on weathered limestone split open and fell 
away. The soft stone underneath was thereby exposed and out of 
its apertures shot a powerful stream of water. The Sudanese, who 
are well up in the activities of the prophets but do net treat them 
with a vase amount of respect overwhelmed their sergeant with 
cries of! Took at him I The prophet Moses! 8 This is a very 
illuminating explanation of what happened when Moses struck the 
rock at RcphJdiin.” 

G* Si Jarvis had witnessed a pure coincidence. For the men of 
the Gamd Corps were Sudanese and not in any sense natives of 
Sinai., who might he expected to be familiar with the technique of 
producing waiter m this way. On the journey from Kaciesh to 
Edom Moses employed this method of striking water once more. 
14 And Moses lifted up his hand and w irh his rod he smote the rock 
twice 1 \ as we arc told in Num* ao 11 . ‘‘And die warer came out 
abundandy and the congregation drank and their beasts abo* fS He 
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had obviously got 10 know This highly unusual method of finding 
water during his exile among the Midiunites, 

At the beginning of the Christian era many monks and hermits 
settled in Feiran, where Israel had had to cope with its first hostile 
attack under Motes, In the gullies and on the cliffs they built their 
liny cells. A church was founded in Feiran and 25 miles south of 
the oasis a little chapel was erected at the foot oFJehri Musa. 

The barbaric tribes of nomads however gave the hermits ami 
monks of Sinai no peace. Many of them lost their lives in these 
repeated attacks. St. Helena, eighty year old mother of Constan¬ 
tine, the first Christian emperor, during a visit to Jerusalem in 
a.d, 327, learned of the plight of the monks of Sinai and founded a 
lower of refuge which was erected at the foot of the mountain of 
Moses. 

In a.u. 530 the Byzantine emperor Justinian caused a strong 
defensive wall 10 he buili round the little chapel at the mountain 
of Moses, Right up to the Middle Ages this fortified church at 
Jcbel Musa was die goal of devout pilgrims who came to Sinai 
from every land. A legend tells how This notable spot came to be 
called “St. Catherine's Monastery”, which is the name it bears 
still. 

Napoleon was instrumental in saving the masonry of tills Iso¬ 
lated early Christian fortress from collapse. 

In 1850 die German theologian Constantine von Tisehendorf 
discovered in the monastery a l Sinai in a good state of preservation 
one of the most precious parchment manuscripts of the Bible, the 
famous “Codex Sinairicus". It dates from the 4th century a,d. and 
contains the New Testament and parts of the Old Testament. 

The Czar accepted it as a gift, giving the monastery' 9,000 roubles 
for ir. Then this priceless possession found its way into the library 
at St. Petersburg. Finally in 1933 the British Museum bought the 
"Codex Sinaiticus*’ from the Soviet Government for £100.000. 

The little chapel at the fool of Jcbel Musa was built oti (hr site 
where Muses according to the Bible encountered the Burning 
Bush: "And he looked and behold the bush burned with lire, and 
the bush was not consumed” {Ex. 3*). 

Different attempts have been made to find a scientific explana¬ 
tion of this remarkable phenomenon. An expert on the botany of 
the Bible, Dr. Harold N. Mold c tike, director and curator of the 
Botanical Garden iu New York, has this to say; . , Among the 
commentators who think that a natural explanation can be found. 
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some think Llin.1 the phenomenon of the bush that 'burned with 
lire 1 and yet ‘was not consumed* can be explained as a variety of 
the gas-plant or Fraxindla, the Dictammis Albius L. This es a 
plain with a strong growth stbout three feet in height with cluster 
of purple blossom, Tht whole bush is covered with tiny oil- 
glands, This oil is so volatile that h is constantly escaping and if 
approached with a naked light bursts suddenly Into flames. - . . 
The most logical explanation seems to be that suggested by Smith. 
He puts forward the theory that the ‘flames' may have been the 
crimson blossoms of mistletoe twigs I Lor ant I ms Aocaciac} which 
grow on various prickly acada bushes and acacia trees throughout 
the Holy Land and in Sinai. When tins mistletoe is in full bloom 
die busk becomes a mass of brilliant flaming colour and looks as if 
ii is on fire. 11 

‘Tor they were departed from Rephidirrt, and wax come to 
the desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness; and 
there Israel tamped before die mount. And Moses went up 
unto God"* (Ex- 

“So Moses went down* unto the people and spake umo 
them- And God spake all these words saying, I am the Lord 
thy God. . . , Thou shah have no other gods before mt" i, Ex. 

At Sinai something liappcned which U unique in the history -f 
mankind. Herr lie both the roots and the greatness of a faith with¬ 
out precedent or prototype which was strong enough to conquer 
the globe. 

Moses, this child of a world which believed in a host of deities 
and in gods of all shapes and forms, proclaimed his faith in one 
God alone, Moses was the herald of monotheism—that is die 
true greatness of this incomprehensible miracle of Sinai. Moses— 
this unknown son and grandson of desert nomads p brought up in a 
foreign land* u went down unto die people and spake unto them”. 
Nomads in their gmtshair tents, camping In the desert under the 
open sky, are the first to hear this astounding message, U> accept it 
and transmit it. First of all for thirty-nine years, in thr solitude of 
the desert, by gurgling springs beside the still waters of shady 
oases, and faring the biting; wind which sweeps across she sullen 
landscape, as they feed their shr.cp, thrir goats and their donkeys, 
they speak among Lhcmsdves of the one great God, YHWH. 

So begins the wonderful story of this world embracing faith. 
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Simple shepherds, inured to hardship, earned the great new idea, 
the new faith, to tkdr homeland, whence the message was one day 
to go out into the whole work! anti to all the peoples of die earth. 
The great nations and mighty empires of these far off days have 
long since disappeared into the dark recesses of the past. But the 
descendants of those shepherds who were the first to pledge their 
faith in one sole omnipotent God, are still alive today. 

“1 am the Lord thy God- Thou shall Jiavc no other gods before 
jiu\ ,: That was a word heard for the first time since man inhabited 
1 III-: planet. There was no pattern for this faith, no him. ofit from 
other nations. 

We can make this assertion with confidence thunks to archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries in Egypt, the bud in which Moses grew up and 
received his education, as well as in other lands of the Ancient East, 
Both the sun-worship of Akhnaten and tire appearance in Meso¬ 
potamia of a blending of many deities into one sole god, Nimirta, 
god of war, are hut vague preludes to monotheism. In all these 
conceptions what is lacking is the concentrated power and redemp¬ 
tive moral purpose rooted in the Ten Commandments, wliich 
Moses brought down from the lonely Sleigh is of Ml. Sinai into the 
hearts anti minds of men. 

It is only among the people of Israel out of the whole of the “Fer¬ 
tile Crescent’ 1 that there Is this awakening of the new idea of God in 
all its clarity and purity, mi tainted by magic, Free From a varie¬ 
gated and grotesque imagery, and conceived as something other 
than -i materialistic preparation for perpetuating the self beyond 
the grave. Without precedent and protory'pc is likewise the dear 
imperative of the Ten Commandments, The Israelites are bidden 
nol to sin because they are under the obedience ofYahweh! 


CHAPTER 13 

UNDER DESERT SKIES 

Stmt — t§o mites to Kadesh—Two spring! at the chief futhing-placc — 
Seoul: sent cut to Hebron—The bunch of gropes was a vine—Foreign races 
—Peasant worn OH finds the Amarus Tablets—Letters from Indst-Anan 
Canmniie princes—A Horde settlement under thoderricks of Kirkuk — Scoots * 1 
report leads to a new decision—The “wilderness" of the Bible was steppe. 

"And die diildren of Israd took their journeys out of the 
wilderness of Sitiai" (Num. to 1 *). 

Israei. b&d pledged itself us believe in one God and his laws. The 
portable palladium that they had constructed for him—the Ark of 
the Covenant—had been made out of acacia wood 1 Ex. 25*°), 
which is still indigenous to Sinai and widely used. 

For almost a year they had lingered at Ml. Sinai. Now they set 
out again, heading north for Canaan. Kack-sh, the next stage, 
which is a landmark in the long desert wanderings of the children 
of Israel, lies 150 miles from Sinai as the crow <li«. 

lliis stretch too can be accurately traced on the basts of the very 
precise topographical details given in the Bible. The route lies 
along the west side of the Gulf of Aqabuh to the il Wilderness of 
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Paran” -Num. Vi i6 — now Batina ct-Tiu, in*. "Wilderness of 
Loneliness’*—and then continues along its eastern edge. Among 
the halts made on this journey «Num. 33 It " 1 ' 1 . 1 Hszeroth and Ezion- 
Other can be identified with certainty. Haze rot h is the present- 
day Ain Hudcnih, which lies near the Gulf- Ezion-Geber lies at 
the topmost point of the Gulf ofAqabah and is the place which 
was Liter to become a centre for shipping and industry in the days 
of King Solomon ft Kings g M ), 

As they made their way along the shores of die (.hill the "miracle' 
of the quails was repeated. Once more it was springtime T the lime 
r.fbind migration, and again the description is true to nature: “And 
there went forth a vdnd from the Lord, and brought quails from die 
sea, and let them fall by the camp” (Num. 11 3: 

"And they removed from Eaion-Gcber, and pitched in the 
wilderness of Zin which is Kadesh" (Num. 33 1 *}- 

Bdotv Hebron the hill country of Judah fails away into a fairly 
fiat plain, the southern part of width, towards the frequently men¬ 
tioned ’"Brook of Egypt”, which isa ramification of wadis, is always 
very poorly supplied with water (Num. 34 1 ; Josh. 15 1 ; J Kings 
8«*j. Hus is the Negeb, die Biblical “Laud of die South” |Num, 

113* T > Amid innumerable wadis—dried-up river beds which only 
run with water in the rainy season during the winter months—lies 
Kadesh. The old name Kadesh is preserved in the name of the 
hide spring “Ain Qcdcls”, from which passing Bedouins water 
llieir cattle. But tliis trickle or spring v„i[i r can hardly have been 
sufficient to provide for G,uoo Israelites and their docks for any 
length of time. Only about 3 miles to the north-west of Kadesh, 
however, lies the most ample supply of water in (he whole area, 
“Ain cl-Qudcirat", Wadi Qudeirat has thus to thank for its fer¬ 
tility. ft was from here dial the children of Israel saw in the dis¬ 
tance the land that had been promised to them, of which as yet 
they had been able to form no clear picture. It may be that their 
hasty departure from Egypt had prevented them from finding out 
about it before they left, Bales line was so well known to the in¬ 
habitant* of the Nile country that anyone w ho was lacking in 
detailed knowledge of it was reckoned to be lacking in proper 
education. Amun-Appa, a “commissioned scribe of the army ” 
under Rant esses II, was even ridiculed for his ignorance about 
Palestine. Hori, an officer of the roy al stable*, replies to a letter 
from him in an cutremrly satirical vein and puts his geographical 
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knowledge to the test: + 'Your letter is overloaded with big words. 
You have asked for it and you shall have it—and more than you 
bargained for. What we say is: tfwhat you say is true, tome and 
let us test you- We diall harness a horse for you which will bring 
you as last as Liny jackal can run* Let us sec what you can do. 
Have you not seen the country of Lpe near Damascus? Don 1 you 
know its peculiarities, or those of Eis river? Have you not been m 
Kacfcsh? Have you never found your way to the Lebanon where 
lhc sky is dark in broad daylight? It is overgrown with cypresses, 
oaks and cedars which rise sky-high. 1 shall also mention a mys¬ 
terious city, By bios by name. What does it look like? Tell me too 
about Sidon and Santpta. They talk about another city that lies in 
the sea, the port of Tyre is its name. Water is carried to it by aliip r 
If you go to Jaffa you will find that the fields are green. Go ■ , , 
and look for the pretty girl who is in charge of the vineyards. Site 
wilt accept you as her mate and grant you her favours . * . You 
will be drowsy and indolent. They will steal . , * your bow, your 
knife, your quiver. Your reins will be slashed in the darkness . * * 
your chariot will be smashed to pieces. But you will say: Bring me 
food and drink, I am happy here! They will pretend they arc 
deaf and pay no attention. Come mill me south to the region of 
Akka, When: is the hill of Sheehem? Can this clever scribe tell 
me how to get to Hazor? What h special about Sea river? Now let 
me ask you about some other towns, Idl me what tvjri near 
Megtddo looks like* describe Rrlsob to me, give me a picture of 
Bethshan and Kiriiuh-El. Lei me know how to gel past Megiddn. 
How does one cross the Jordan? You see/ 1 concludes f loii r officer 
of the royal stables, “I have taken you through the whole of Pales¬ 
tine . - . have a good look at it, so that in flume you will be able to 
describe it properly, and * * * you will ... be made a councillor/’ 
Government officials, soldiers, merchants had at least some clear 
notion of Palestine. Moses, who belonged lo a poor shepherd folk, 
had first to find out about this country. He sent out scouts. 

' J And Moses sent them to spy out die land of Canaan* and 
said unto them, Get you up this way southward, and go up 
into the mountain: and sec the land wliat it is; and the people 
that dwdjeth therein, w hether they be strong or weak. Few or 
many” (Num. 

Among die twelve scouts was Joshua, a mars with great gifts as a 
Mrategist, as later became plain during die conquest of Canaan, 
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They ellipse as the best spot to spy oat the land the country round 
Hebron in ! lie south ofjudah, Forty days later the men reported 
back 10 Moses. As proof that they had done their job they brought 
fruit from the area they hail scrutinised' figs and pomegranates. 
Incredulous astonishment greeted one gigantic bunch of grapes, 
cut nt the “Brook of EShcol”, for “they bare it between wo upon a 
staff" (Nam. t3 SJ ). Posterity is equally sc optical because the nar¬ 
rative speaks of only one cluster. Surely it must liave been a whole 
vine with ail its fruit. The spies would cut it down with the grap« 
on it to keep them fresher. At alt events die place of their origin 
according to the Bible is reliable, “Brook of Eshcol” means “Val¬ 
ley of Grapes"; it lies south-west of Hebron and even today this 
district Is rich in vines. Fine heavy bunches of front to—12 pounds 
mreno rarity. The scouts made their report and described Canaan, 
like SinuJje 650 years earlier, as a land Unit “flowetb with milk anti 
honey") only “die people be strong that dwell in the land, and the 
dries are walled and very great” (Niim. 13”'”; Deut, 1*), 

In their redial of the different inhabitants of the country they 
mention some we already know, Hit riles, Amorim, jebusites in 
and around Jerusalem, Can&anhts and Amakkilcs with whom 
Israel hod already come into conflict in -Sinai, They also mention 
the ‘'children of Artak'which is supposed to mean die “children 
of the [Num. 13****-“), “Analt" might mean "long 

necked'’, and that is as much as the experts can tell us. It has been 
sumused that these “giants" are possibly survivals of ancient pre- 
Semitic elements in the jjopularion but there is no certainty in the 
matter. 

Actually there were people from other countries living In 
Canaan at that time who must have been quite unknown to 
Israelites coming from Egypt, Whose “ciuldren” they were, they 
intimated 10 poster!ty themselves on day tablets which were acci¬ 
dentally discovered by a peasant woman ar I ell d-Amama 1 in 
1887. Further investigation produced eventually a collection ot 
■>77 documents in all llicse are cuneiform letters from rhe royal 
archives ofAmcnopfni IH and his son Akhnaten who built himself 
a new capital at hl-Amama on die Nile. 1 ‘br tablets contain cor* 
respond cnee from the prince! of Palestine, Phoenicia and Southern 
Syria to the Foreign Office uf both Pharaohs. Tliey are written in 
Akkadian, the diplomatic language of die second millennium B.c, 
Most of the w ri tings are full of typically Cmajmile words, some of 

* Middle Egypt. 
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them arc in fact written almost exclusively in this dialect. This 
priceless find threw light for the first time on conditions in Pales¬ 
tine in the 15th and 14th centuries e.c. 

One of the letters runs: “To the King, my Lord, my Sun, tny 
God, say; Thus (says) Suw-ardata, dry servant, the servant of the 
King and the dust under his feet, the ground on which thou dost 
tread: At the feet of the King, my Lord, the Sun of Heaven, seven 
times, seven time* I prostrated myself, on my belly and on my 
back.. • 

This is only the introduction. Nor is it in any way extravagant. 
On the contrary it is extremely formal, in accordance with con¬ 
temporary protocol- Su ward ala then comes to the matter in hand: 

4 The King, my Lord, should know that the Hapiru have risen in 
die lands which the God ol' the King, my Lord, has given me, and 
that I have beaten them, and the King, my Lord, should know that 
all my brothers have left me; and that I and Abdu-Kheba alone 
are left to fight against the leader of the Hapiru. And Zurata, 
prince of Acco [jtid. i 31 ) and Indaruia, prince of Achsaph (Josh, 
ii*) were the ones who hastened to my help in return for 50 
chariots of which 1 have notv teen deprived. But behold, [now] 
they have been fighting against tut and may it please die King, 
mv Lord, to send the Janbamu, so that we can wage a proper war 
and restore die laud of the King, my Lord, to its old frontiers. ., . 

Tliis letter from a prince of Canaan paints a picture which faith¬ 
fully rdlectt the times. In these few sentences we can recognise 
unmistakably die intrigues and endless feuds both among the 
princes themselves and with the warlike nomadic tribes. 1 he mi>$t 
interesting point about the letter, apart from the style and con¬ 
tents. IS its author, Suwardala prim e of Hebron, Mis name shows 
dearly that he was of Indo-aryan descent. Prince Indaruta whom 
he mentions is also an Indo-aryan. Though it may sound extra¬ 
ordinary, a third of these princely correspondents from Canaan 
have Jndo-aryatl ancestry. liiryawaza of Damascus, Rlridiya of 
Megiddo, Widia of Askclon, Kb ash&hcna of Slice hem in Samaria 
have all Indo-aryan names, lndanita, the name of the prince of 
Achsaph, is in fact identical with names from the Vedas and oilier 
early Sanskrit writings. Abdu-Khtba of Jerusalem, who has been 
mentioned, belongs to a people often referred to in the Bible as 
Ho riles. 

The reliability of ihls tradition lias recently been illuminated 
by the discovery of Egyptian papyri of the 15th century b-c., in 
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which ihr land of Canaan b repeatedly called t4 KJiUTu >f after the 
Hum t the Horites of the Bible. According to this 1 lie Hurri must 
for a time at least have been widespread throughout the whole 
country. 

In the neighbourhood of the oB-welb of Kirkuk in Iraq, where 
now American derricks draw immeasurable wealth from the earth, 
archaeologists from !LS*A. and Iraq came across a large settle¬ 
ment. die old Banian city of Nuzu* buck* of tablets which have 
been salvaged, and among these principally marriage con tracts 
and w ills* contained tndrcindy interesting information: the Bibli¬ 
cal Hornes were no I a Semitic people, flair home was among the 
mountains round die Black Sea. The names an many Human 
documents indicate that at least the princely caste mull be reck¬ 
oned as liido-aryaii. It is even certain that as far as their outward 
appearance was concerned they belonged to the bnrtchycephalous 
type like present day Armenians, 

*'And all ihe congregation lined up I heir voice* and cried: 
and the people wept that night * . . wherefore hath the Lord 
brought us into this land, 10 fall by the sword h that our wives 
and our children should be a prey?" (Nwd» 

The reports that the spies brought back telling of the strongly 
fortified cities of Canaan, “great and walled up to heaven"" Dcut H 
I s *), and of their superbly armed inhabitants* were not exagger¬ 
ated. Tuimcd fortresses built of **Cyclops-w alls" were to the 
children of Israel an unaccustomed and menacing sight. In the 
land of Goshen* which for many generations had been their home* 
literc was only one fortified town, Raam&es. In Canaan the for¬ 
tresses were practically cheek by jowl* The country was plastered 
with them. Numerous sLmngpoints stared down front hilltops and 
mountain peaks* w hich made them look even more powerful and 
terrifying. Little wonder that the report of i lie scouts was shatter¬ 
ing in its effect. 

Israel was quite unskilled in the use and mauulaciiirr of imple¬ 
ment of war. They had at their disposal nothing but the mo&i 
primitive w capons—bows* javelinn* swords* knives—to say Homing 
of horse-drawn chariots which the Cuna unites possessed in vast 
numbers. Israel was still spoilt by the 'fkshpots of Egy pt*", Tor 
which especially the older people among them were continually 
sighing and bemoaning their lot. Despite their new faith and the 
experiences of the Exodus which they had shared together* they 
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were not yet welded into a community which would be prepared 
to risk a clash with superior forces. 

In view of these facts Moses wisely resolved not to carry out his 
original intention of marcliing upon Canaan from the smith. 
Neither the Time nor the people was ripe for the great moment. 
They must begin their roaming afresh, the time of testing and prov¬ 
ing their mettle must be prolonged in order to allow these refugees 
and land-hungry wanderers to develop into a tough and compact 
national group schooled to bear any privation. A new general ion 
must first emerge. 

We know very little about the obscure period w hich now follows. 
Thirty-eight years—almost a generation, and time enough to 
mould a nation. This was the duration of their sojourn in the 
“wilderness”, Frequently associated with ihe ‘'miracles" of the 
quails and the manna, this section of Biblical chronology and topo¬ 
graphy sounds highly improbable. And with good reason, as 
would appear from systematic investigations, though on different 
grounds from those generally supposed. Actually there never was 
a “sojourn in the wilderness" in the proper sense of the words. 

Although the Biblical data for this period are very scanty, Wc 
can obtain a sufficiently dear picture from the few plates thm cun 
be scientifically established. According in this (ho children of 
Israel with their llocks spent a Jong rime in the Nrgcb, near the 
two sources of water at Kadesh. Once they went back again to the 
Gulf of Aqabah into the area of Midhui and die binai peninsula. 
Compared with the deadly stretches of African sand-dunes in the 
Sahara, this traet ofland has never been a proper desert. Examina¬ 
tion of the terrain hm established the Fact that since neither the 
irrigation nor die rainfall has altered greatly, the ‘'wilderness’’ must 
have had at least the character of steppe counl ry with possibilities 
for grazing and watcrholcs. 

The archaeological activities of N elson Glueck of the t >S.A. in 
the last few yean have enhanced our knowledge of the general 
conditions of that period. According to him these regions were in¬ 
habited about die 13th century B.C. by scmi-nomadic tribes w r ho 
had brisk and flourishing trading and commercial relations wiili 
both Canaan and Egypt. Among them we should include the 
Midtattiln with whom Moses lived during his exile and otic of 
whom, Zippo rah, he married (Ex. 


CHAPTER 14 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE PROMISED 

LAND 

Rise aj t: new generation—Change ofplan — Transit permit Jar Edam — 
Pressing ok through Transjordan — King Or's "iron bedstead'' — Dolmen 
diseaeeted near Amman—Merab sends its daughters—Baal worship in 
Canaan—Moses sees the Pmmised Land—Camping opposite Jttkha, 

‘‘And lie made them wander in the wilderness forty yeais, 
until all the generation that had done evil in the sight or the 
Lord was consumed** (Niim. 3a 15 ). 

Not until the long years of tlicir wanderings are approaching an 
end docs the Bible take up the thread again of the story of the 
children of Israel- A new generation has sprung up and is ready 
to cross the threshold of the Promised Land. None of the men who 
led the Exodus out of Egypt will, according to the Bible, set foot 
in the land of promise—not even Moses himself. 

The new plan of campaign is to conquer Canaan from the cast, 
i.e, the territory' cast of the Jordan. Nevertheless the road to 
Upper Transjordan from Kadrsli is blocked by five kingdoms, 
which occupy the broad strip of land between the Jordan valley 
and die Arabian desert t in the north, beginning at the spurs of 
Hermon is the kingdom of Bashan, then the Amorite kingdom of 
Sihon, next, the kingdom of Ammon, then the kingdom of Moab, 
on the east side of the Dead Sea, and, right in the south, Edom. 

Edom is therefore the first kingdom tliat has to be negotiated 
011 the way to "Upper Transjordan. The children of Israel ask per¬ 
mission to pass through: 

“And Moses scut messengers from Radesh umo the king of 

iidtim._Let us pass, 1 pray thee, through thy country” 

(Num. 20 11 * 17 )- 

Miim roads ore the quickest roads to anywhere. In those days 
what corresponded to our trunk roads and autobahns in the 20th 
century was a road that ran right through the middle of Edom. 

j 4 B 
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Tins was the old '‘King’s Highway” which dated back to Abra¬ 
ham's time. “Let us pass, I pray thee, through tl»y country they 
asked; “we will g> by the kind’s highway” (Num. 20 17 }. 

’the settled population of the East always distrusts nomads, 
nowadays as much aslotsg ago, even though Israel's emissaries de¬ 
clare expressly: "We will not pass through the fields, or through 
the vineyards . , . we will not turn to the right hand nor to lIic 
left, until we have passed thy borders. . - * And if I and my cattle 
drink of thy water, then 1 will pay for it” ' Num. so 1T,H ), 

In the course of an expedition which lasted several years Nelson 
Glurch confirmed the aptness of the Biblical description of Edom. 
In the southern part of Transjordan, in the territories that had 
once belonged to Edom and Moab, he came across numerous 
traces of a settlement which dated from the beginning of the t 
century'. Signs of cultivated ground, which were aka discovered, 
suggested well stocked fields. It is therefore understandable that in 
spite of all assurances Edom refused die children of Israel permis¬ 
sion to use the road and pass through their country. 

Their hostility compelled Israel to go a long way round. 1 hey 
trek northwards along die w estern edge of Edom towards the Dead 
Sea. Punon, now called Kirbct-Fcinan, an old copper-mine, 
and Oboth, w visited for the sake of their water supplies. Then 
the Israelites follow the little river Scred, which marks the frontier 
between Edom and Moab, and reach Transjordan. They mate a 
wide circle round Moab on the south-east side of the Dead Sea. Uy 
this time they have reached die river Amon and the southern 
frontier of die kingdom of the Amorites (Num. 2 J tt ). Once more 
the Israelites ask Ibr permission to use the Kings Highway 
(Num. at 21 }. Once more it is refused, this time by Sihon, king of 
the Amorites. A battle begins and the process of conquest by force 

of arms has started. . . _ , , 

fty defeating the Amorites the Israelites collect their first laurels. 
Conscious of their strength they push northwards over the river 
jabbolt and conquer the kingdom of Bashan in addition. Thus 
by their first determined amok they have become masters oi 
Transjordan from the river Amon to the banks of the Lake ol 

Galilee. ... „ . . 

Into die maiier-of-fect description of this military offensive in 

Transjordan there has crept a reference to the “iron lied” of a 
riant, king Og of flash an Dent. S tl )» "hick may have pulled 
many people. Thii mysterious and improbable-sounding passage 
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in the Bible, has, however, a very natural and at tin* same time 
striking explanation. The Bible is preserving here in all faithful¬ 
ness a memory which lakes us buck to Canaan's dim and distant 
past. 

Wlirn die scholars were searc hing the Jordan country for evi¬ 
dence which would tie up with biblical history, they came upon 
remarkable structures such as archaeologists had already encoun¬ 
tered in other countries as well. These consisted of toll stones, 
built in oval formation and every now and then roofed over with 
a heavy transverse block—the famous Great Stone Graves. They 
ate also called mcgalilliic graves or dolmens, and were once used 
for burying the dead. In Europe—-they are found lit North Ger¬ 
many, Detunark. England and North-west France—they are 
called locally “Giants’ Beds”. Since these massive monument* arc 
also found in India, East Asia and even the South Sea Islands, they 
arc ascribed to a great mass migration in early times. 

In inr8 Gustav Dubinin, the German scholar, discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Amman, the modem capital of Jordan, a dol¬ 
men which aroused unusual interest because it seemed to shed 
light on a factual Biblical reference in quite an astonishing way. 
Amman stands precisely on the old site of Rabbalh-Ammon. The 
Bible says about this giant king Og: “Behold his bedstead was a 
bedstead or iron; is jt not in Rahbath or the children of Ammon 
[RabbadL-AmmiuiJ? nine cubits was the length thereof, and fotn 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man” (Dent. j**)_ The 
ske of the dolmen discovered by Daltnan corre sponded approxi¬ 
mately to these measurements. The *bed‘ consists of basalt, an 
extremely hard grey-black stone. The appearance of such a buiy- 
ing-placc may have given rise to the Biblical description or the 
"iron bed” of the giant king, furl her investigations have proved 
that dolmens are common in Palestine, principally in Transjordan 
above the river Jabbok, that is, in present day Ajhm. Well over a 
thousand uf these ancient monuments are to be found among the 
coarse grass of the highlands. The country above the Jabbok. so 
the Bible tells its, is the kingdom over which king Og of Bash an is 
said to have reigned, Og who alone “remained of the remnant of 
giants” (Dent. 3”). Basil an, which was conquered by Israel, was 
also called “the land of giants” (Deut. 3 1 *). 

West of the Jordan the only dolmens to be found are in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron. The scouts, whom Moses sent out from 
Kadesh, “ascended by the south, and came unto Hebron ., . and 
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ihfrc wc saw the giants, Lhe sons of Anak’' (Num. 1 j3 ) * I*b c y 
must have seen the stone graves which have now been discovered 
at Hebron in the vicinity of the Valley of Grapes. 

Who '.lie J giants' ! t rally were is still quite unknown. Possibly 
they were ft people who were much taller than the old established 
population around the Jordan. Clearly there was some racial 
memory of a taller type of man, which was enough to make a deep 
impression, and perhaps this is die reason why it appears in the 
Bible too. 

These huge stone graves and the stories about giants once again 
hear witness to the colourful and varied history of the Land of 
Canaan, that narrow strip of land on the Mediterranean coast, 
into which from earliest times waves of alien peoples surged inccs* 
sandy and left their mark behind litem. 

The news that Israel had conquered the whole of Jordan put 
king Balak of Moab into a panic. He was afraid that his own 
people too would be no match in physique or military skill for 
these tough sons of the desert. He convenes "lhe elders, of Midian 
and incites them against the children of Israel :Num. 22"). They 
resolve to employ other than military measures. 1 hey will attempt 
10 impose a check on Israel by means of magic. Incantations and 
curses, in the efficacy of which the peoples of the Ancient East 
firmly believed, will assuredly smash Israel’s power. Balaam is 
summoned in haste from Peihor in Babylonia, where these black 
arts flourish. But Balaam, the great sorcerer and tiwgtctan, fails. 
As soon as Balaam tries to inter a curse, a blessing upon Israel 
comes out instead [NW 23 J. Then the king of Moab throws the 
most dangerous trump card in existence into the balance, a wicked 
card that is to have a lasting effect on the lives of lire children of 
Israel. 

The Bible passage w hich contains a description of the abomin¬ 
able stratagem of King Balak is felt by theologians to be embarrass¬ 
ing and therefore they prefer to gloss it over. The real question is, 
however, why such a scandalous affair appears in the Bible at all. 
The answer is simple! 1 he event was one which was of the deepest 
and most fateful significance for the people of Israel. That is the 
reason why the narrator does not maintain a modest silence but 
gives a frank and candid account of what actually happened. 

It was in the thirties that French archaeologists, working at the 
Mediterranean port or Ras Shamra—the “White Haven" on the 
coast of Phoenicia—under the direction of Professor Claude 
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Schaeffer of Strasbourg brought to light some evidence or Can aan - 
itc religious practices. Only then was it possible to estimate aid 
understand the nature of the disaster that is recorded in Num, 35. 

“And Israel abode in Shittim, and the people began to com¬ 
mit whoredom with the daughters of Moat. And they called 
the people unto rhe sacrifices of thtir gods" (Num. 35***;. 

it is not the attractions or vice that the children or Israel are 
faced with. That is something that is and always has been univer¬ 
sal. It was not professional prostitutes who led Israel astray. 1 1 
was the daughters of the Moabites and the Midi unites, their own 
wives and sweethearts. They enticed and seduced the men <>i 
Israel to take part in the rites of Baal, the vicious and licentious 
religious practices or Canaan. What Israel encountered, while still 
on the other side o fjord an, was the voluptuous and infamous wor¬ 
ship of the Phoenician gods, a worship divorced from morality, in 
face of which in the centuries that lay ahead Israel had to test and 
prove the strength of its ethical principles. 

But die Moabites and Midland'.-, hoped in vain that they would 
make these young and unsophisticated nomads the slaves of the 
sensual temptations of their religious practices, and in this way sap 
the strength of the sons or Israel, Even at lids first encounter it was 
plain that there could never be any compromise between Yah we h 
and Baal. The leaders of Israel struck swiftly anti struck Hard. 
They did not even spare their own men. Offenders were slaugh¬ 
tered and hanged. Phsnchas, grand-nephew of Moses, who saw 
an Israelite taking a Midianite woman into his lent, took a javelin 
“and thrust both of them through, the man of Israel, and the 
woman through her belly'' (Num. 25 s !. The people nfMoab were 
spared since they were related to Israel—Lot, Abraham's 
nephew, was regarded as their ancestor (Gen. to 5 *}, But against 
(he Midianitcs a war of extermination was let loose, the classical 
li hcrcm”or ban, as it is laid down in the Law (Dcut, 7—; ao*^). 
“Now therefore kill every male among the litde ones and kill every 
woman that hath known man by tying with him”, ordered Moses, 
Otdy die young girls were spared, everyone else w as killed (Num, 
3 ir.ius). 

“And Moses went up From the plains of Moab unto the 
mountain of Nr bo. to the top of Ptsjah, that is over against 
Jericho. And the Lord showed him ail the land" Dcui. 34 1 ■ 
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Moses bad now fulfilled Ids heavy task. From the bond-cities of 
Egypt, through the yean of hardship and privation in the steppes 
tight up to that moment lie had had to travel a long and bitterly 
hard road. He had nominated as Jus successor Joshua, a tried and 
trusted man and an unusually gifted strategist, which was what 
Israel was most in need of. Moses had finished the course anti 
could take his leave of the world. He was not allowed to set foot 
himself on the soil of the Promised Land* hut he was allowed to 
glimpse it from afar, from Mr. Nebo. 

To visit tfiis Biblical mountain means a journey of about r8 
miles from Amman, centre and seat of government of the rising 
young kingdom of Jordan, The trip takes rather more dtan half 
an hour in a landrovcr, crossing the hill-country on the edge oF the 
Arabian desert, through wadis and sometimes past ploughed fields, 
heading straight for the south-east in the direction of the Dead Sea. 

After a short dimb over bare rocks we reach a broad barren 
plateau, 2,500 feet above sea level. On the western edge the cliffs 
drop sharply down to the Jordan basin* A fresh breeze blows on 
the summit. Under the clear blue skies there stretches into die dis¬ 
tance in from of the enchanted visitor a unique panorama. 

To Lhc south lie the broad waters of the Salt Sea with their iii- 
.. r ry sheen. On the far bank rises a dreary desolate scene of stone 
humps and hillocks. Behind it towers the long chain of brownish 
white limestone mountains of the Land of Judah. Just where it 
begins, rising sharply out of the Xcgeb, lies Hebron* In the west, 
towards the Mediterranean, two tiny dots can be distinguished 
with tlie naked eye from the mountain range that stands outagainst 
the horizon—the towers of Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The eye 
wanders northward over the highlands of Samaria, past Galilee ifi 
the snow capped peaks of Hcrmou in the shimmering distance. 

At die foot of Nebo narrow' gorges slope downwards, brilliant 
with the green of their pomegranate trees and their orange coloured 
fruit. Then the ground stub* abruptly into the desolate steppe of 
the Jordan basin. A landscape of dazzling white chalk hills, 
almost as ghostly as dir mountains of die moon and without a 
single blade of grass, flanks the mere 30 foot width of the rivet Jor¬ 
dan. The only comfort to the eye is a small green patch in front of 
the mountains that rise steeply on the west side of 1 he Jordan — die 
oasis of Jericho. 

Tins view from Nebo into Palestine was the last tiling that 
Moses saw. 
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Rut bcneaih Irim on the broad stcppr of Moab thin column* of 
smoke arc rising heavenwards. Day iiud night campfire* arc burn¬ 
ing among the mass of black goals] iair tents. Joined to the hum of 
voices of all these men, women and children, the wind also carries 
over to the Jordan valley the bleating of grazing flocks. It is .1 
peaceful scene. But it is only a moment of respite before the long 
yearned for day. the great calm before the storm which is decisively 
td affect Lhr destiny of Israel and that of if r land of Canaan. 





IV 


The Baltle far the Promised Land 
From Joshua to Sard 


CHAPTER ts 
ISRAEL INVADES 

The ivorU about jiao B.c — The weakness of Canaan— The first u<m 
merchants—The ford across the Jordan — the stronghold of Jericho, the 
oldest city m the world—Schists quarrel over broken walls—A trad ojfite 
—Pfiaraok mentions 'TsratP' h name for the fnt time—Graves at the 
Village of Joshua* 

“Now after ilir death of Moses the servant of the Lord it 
came to pass, that the Lord spake unto Joshua, the son of Nun, 
Moses' minister, saying;- my servant is dead; novv there - 

fore arise, go over tills Jordan, ihou, and all this people, until 
the land which I do give to them, even to the children of 
Israel" (Josh. i+h. 

About the same time as Israel was standing by the Jordan read) 
to inarch into die Promised Land, fate was advancing upon Medi¬ 
terranean Troy and the dap of the proud stronghold of King 
Priam were numbered. Soon die Homeric heroes or Grace. 
Achilles, Agamemnon and Odysseui would he arming for the fray 
—the hands or die timepiece ofhbiory Were moving towards 1200 
b.c. Israel could have chosen no better time for invasion. No dan¬ 
ger threatened them from Egypt. The hind of the Nile had become 
weak, its great days were over. Two thousand years had drained 
its strength. After die ineffective policies of the sun-king Akhnatcii 
the power of Egypt was obviously on the wane. Egyptian suzer¬ 
ainty over Canaan was on its last legs. 

Tom by internal feuds between the innumerable petty kingdoms 
and principalities of its city-states, and sucked dry by the corrupt 
iMilitics of Egyptian occupation, Canaan itself had shot its boh. 

Ever since the expulsion of the Hyksos about 1550 B.c. Palestine 
had been an Egyptian province. Under the Hyksos a feudal sys¬ 
tem had broken up the old patriarchal social imicuire as it had 
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existed in dir lowm of Abraham's day. 1 ‘iidcr an aristocraiit Till¬ 
ing class, which was self-centred and despotic, the people were 
reduced to the level of subjects without rights, and became mere 
plebeians, Egypt left this feudal system in Palestine unaltered. 
Native princes could do as they pleased: they had 1 heir own armies, 
which consisted of patrician charioteers and plebeian infantry. 
Bloody warfare between the city-states did not worry the Egyp¬ 
tians, All they were interested in was the payment of tribute, 
which was supervised by strict and inflexible Egyptian inspectors, 
Garrisons and defence posts tacitly lent their activities 1 he neces¬ 
sary weight. Gaza and Joppa housed the most important Egyp¬ 
tian administrative centres. By means of la bout levies—supplied 
by the feudal lords—roads were built and maintained, the royal 
estates on the fertile plain of'Jczrefcl south of Nazareth were man¬ 
aged :quT the glorious cedar forests of Lebanon were felled to the 
ground. The commissioners of die I’haraolts weir corrupt . Often 
the troops' pay and rations were misappropriated. Whereupon 
they took the law* into their own hands, and mercenaries from 
Egypt and Crete, Bedouins and Nubians plundered defenceless 
villages. 

Under Egyptian rule the laud of Canaan bled to death. The 
population shrank, Patrician houses of the 13th century B.c, are 
more primitive than they had been in earlier times, as is shown by 
exca various, Obj cts d'art and je wcllcry of any value are rarer, and 
nin< deposited with the dead in their tombs are of poorer quality. 
Fortress walls have !' at their old solidity. 

Only on the roast of Syria, protected 011 the landward side by 
the mountain ridges of the Lebanon and less aliened by the quar¬ 
rels of the princes, life in the maritime republics pursued its un¬ 
troubled way. Whatever else happens seaports arc always places 
where men can exchange what they have for what they want. 
About [200 b.c. an entirely new metal—as valuable to begin with 
as gold or silver—appeared on the price lists: iron. Since it came 
Jrom Lite Hit tile country, the Phoenicians were the first to deal in 
this metal, which was to give its name to one of the ages of man’s 
history. The Egyptians had known about iron for nearly 2,000 
years and valued it as an extremely unusual and rare commodity. 
The iron they knew* however did not come from our planet at all 
but From meteors. And the few expensive weapons that they man¬ 
aged to produce in this way were very' properly called “Daggers 
from Heaven”. 
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With tiit appearance of this ne w metal a new qioch, the Iron 
Age, was announced. 'Hie Brmusc Age with its unique civilising 
achievements died away and a great epoch of the ancient world 
came to an end. 

At the end of Lhe 13th century u.c. a great new wave of foreign 
peoples surged down from the northern Aegean. By land and 
water these “Sea Peoples** flowed over Asia Minor. They were the 
fringes of a great movement of population to which die Dorian 
migration to Greece also belonged. Tile impetus of these foreigners 
—they were Indo-germanic—was directed to Canaan and Egypt* 
For the time being Israel, waiting poised by the Jordan, had noth¬ 
ing to fear from them. And the Canaanites were divided and 
weak. Israel’s hour had come- lire Biblical trumpets ol Jericho 
gave the signal. 

", . „ ;ind they removed hum Shi trim and came to Jordan 
. . , and all the Israelites passed over on dry ground, until ail 
die people were passed clear over Jordan *. . and encamped 
roGilgal, in the cast border ofJ erieho" (Josh. 3*”; 4 1 *). 

Today there is a bridge over die river at this point: the Jordan 
is very narrow and has always been fordable in many places. I lie 
natives know exactly where these fords arc. In die dry season the 
dirty yellow water at Jericho is only about 30 feet wide. 

When Israel reached the Jordan they found it in full spate, “for 
Jordan overfioweth all his banks ah the time of harvest” (josh. 3 t4 )- 
As Iiappcueii every year, the snow on Hermr.ni had begun to melt. 

. , the w aters which came down front above stood and rose up 
upon an heap” (Le. were dammed; "very far from the city Adam 
. . . iind all the Israelites passed over on dry ground, until all the 
people were passed clear over Jordan’* (Josh. A much 

frequented lord on the middle reaches or the Jordan, el-Damiyah, 
recalls die “city Adam”. Should there be a sudden spate it can 
quite easilv be dammed at such a place for a short time, and wink 1 
it is blocked the low'cr part of the river is almost dried up. 

Considerable damming of the Jordan has however often been 
attested as a result of earthquake. The last thing of this kind hap¬ 
pened in 1947. M a result of a severe quake the river banks caved 
in, tons of soil crashed down into the rivet bed from the low hills 
that follow the Jordan’s winding course. The flow' of water was 
completely stopped for twenty-one hours. In 1944 die same thing 
happened. In 1906 the Jordan became so choked up with debris 
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as die result oj an earthquake that the river bed on the lower 
reaches near Jericho was completely dry for twenty-four hours, 
Arab records mention a similar occurrence in a.O. 1267. 

It is easy to sec from the air why this part of the Jordan valley 
was so important thousands of years ago. To the cast, bcLween the 
river and the Arabian desert, stretches the hilly plateau of Jordan, 
which has always been t he home of countless tribes of nomads and 
from which they have always been able to look across to the fertile 
pastures and ploughed fields of Canaan, ft is a natural line of 
attach—the principal ford across the Jordan, easily negotiated by 
man and beast. But anyone trying to force his -way in from the east 
had to fiLCr. Lite first serious obstacle soon after crossing the rivet— 
Jericho, die strategic key lo die conquest of Canaan. 

“And it came to pass* when die people heard the sou ltd of 
the trumpet, and die people shouted with a great shout, that 
the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up into die city, 
every man straight before him, and they took the city. 

And they burnt die cirv with fire and all dial was Un rein 
(Jodi. 

Jbahua’s battle for this city has made it famous. Today a battle 
1 agC$ round it, bui it is between experts armed with spades, picks 
and chronological tables. According to die Bible it took Joshua 
seven days to subdue Jericho. The battle of tin.* archaeologists 
over what is left of it lias lasted—with Intervals—for almost fifty 
years now and is by no means settled. The Issue nowadays Is how- 
r\cr It* agree on a date !br its dcsti action which will lie up with all 
the evidence. 

The everting and dramatic excavations at Jericho are rife with 
remarkable finds and unexpected discoveries, with surprises and 
disappointments, with assertions and counter-assertions, with dis¬ 
putes over interpretation and chronology. 

The Jordan basin has a tropical climate. The village of triha. 
die modem successor of Jericho, gives the impression of being an 
oasis on the edge of a barren waste of chalk. Even palm-trees grow 
lirrr although they arc seldom found anywhere else in Palestine, 
except 10 the soudt off Gaaa, The Bible too calls Jericho "the city 
of palm irixs” [Jud. 3“;. Golden red dusters of dates shimmer 
among the green foliage. From ancient times the spring called 
"Ain es-Sultan” has produced as if by magic this lush patch of 
vegetation. North of present day Jericho a mound of ruins is 
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named after it, Tell r$-SuUan- '1 his ;s the battle ground of the 
archaeologists. Anyone wanting in examine it must buy a tickci. 
The site of the excavations lies behind a barbed wire fence. 

The remains of Jericho have made Tell es-Sulian one of the 
most extraordinary scenes of discovery in die world, for it has loop 
since been not merely a matter of investigating the fortress of Bibli¬ 
cal times. In ihis mound, under the strata of the Bronze Age, lie 
traces of the Stone Age, which take us back to die earliest times of 
all, to the days when man first built himself settled habitations. 
The oldest of Jericho^ houses arc 7,000 years old and, with their 
round walls, resemble Bedouins’ tents. But the art of pottery was 
as yet unknown among their inhabitants. In 1953 a British ex¬ 
pedition conducted excavations here, and the director ol (he enter- 
prise. Dr. Kathleen M. Kenyon declared: “Jericho can lay claim 
to being by far the oldest city in the world.” 

Shortly aiic t the: turn of the century are haco legists directed their 
attention to this lonely mound of Tell cs-Suftan. from 1907 to 
1909 picks and spades carefully fell, their way through layer after 
layer of tliis massive mound of ruins. When the two leaders of the 
German-Austrian cxjiedition, Professor fimst Sell i 11 and Professor 
Karl Watziitgcr, made known what they had discovered, they 
caused genuine amazement. Two concentric rings of fortification 
were exposed, the inner ring surrounding the ridge of the hill. It 
is a masterpiece of military defence made of sun-dried bricks in the 
form of two parallel walls about 10 or 12 fi?ct apart, flic inner 
wall, which ts particularly massive, is about 12 feet thick through¬ 
out, The outer ring of fortification runs along the foot nf the hill 
and consists of a 6 foot thick wall, about 25-30 f cct high, with 
strong foundations. These are the famous walls of Jericho. The 
two lines of fortification, their exact historical placing, the dates of 
their erection and destruction have given rise to a vehement dss- 
pme among the experts who advance the pros and cons in a welter 
of opinion*, hypotheses and arguments. It began with the first 
announcement by Scllin and Watzinga and has continued ever 
since. 

Both discoverers arrived themselves at what they called a “con¬ 
siderable modification" of tlieir first conclusion. They issued a 
joint statement in which they maintained that the outer wall “fell 
about rsoo B.c., and therefore must be the city wall which Joshua 
destroyed”. To shed new light on the whole business a British ex¬ 
pedition set out lor Tel! es-Sulum in 1930. After six years’digging 
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further portion* of the fortification* were exposed. Professor John 
G&rsta&g as leader uf the expedition timed every detail wirh the 
utmost prccLsh-it. i It described graphically the violence with 
which the itinrr circle orparallel fortifications had been destroyed: 
“1 he space bettveen the two walls is filled with fragments and 
nibble. There arc dear traces of a tremendous fire, compact 
masses of blackened bricks, cracked stones, charred wood and 
ashes. Along the walls Lhe houses have been burned to the ground 
and their roofs have crashed on top of them.” 

After Gars tang had consulted thr most knowledgeable experts, 
the uincome of the second archaeological battle was that the inner 
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ring was the more recent, therefore the one which must have been 
destroyed by the Israelites. But that did not settle the matter. The 
wrangle about the Walls of Jericho continues. Gars tang dates the 
destruction of the inner ring about 1400 ax. Father Hugues Vin¬ 
cent, a leading arclwcologist and one of the most successful inves¬ 
tigators into Jerusalem’s ancient past, also studied the evidence 
and dated the destruction of the walls between 1050 and 1200 b.c. 
Despite all opposition he still holds to this dating, jcricho has given 
the archaeologists a hard nut to crack, for the im|Jortant factor is 
missing, namely fragments of pottery. The shattered houses arc 
empty. We must leave the final solution of the date to the keen 
scent of die experts. At all events the walls of Jericho were once 
standing, and they still bear traces Of a mighty ctmfbgratUm: “And 
they burnt die city with fire and all that was therein.” 
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Rul wf^it was ii iliat brought down ihc walls? 1f And they blew 
with the trumpets/ 1 &ays the famous and frequently quoted pas* 
sage T fi: nnd die wall fell down flai/ ? As lie was examini ng the 
ruined walls Garttatig made a remarkable discovery* Ihe stones 
nf;the outer ring had fallen outwards and downhill, buL the inner 
w all along the crest cl"the hill had Men the opposite way, namely 
inwards. It had buried the buildings which lay behind it. More¬ 
over the walk showed evidence of several large cracks at id fissures. 

According to Gars tang, these observations could lead to only 
one conclusion, that an earthquake must have shattered the city* 
Physical geography tells us that Jericho lies in an earthquake zone 
which runs obliquely across Aria and over the Hitnnlyasimo I ibH. 

Jericho was the first 
si pong point to l>e over¬ 
come on the way 10 the 
Promised Land* Archae¬ 
ologists have been able 
on other rites to follow 
the further progress of 
the children of Israel to¬ 
wards ihcir conquest of 
Canaan* 

About 13 miles south- 
west of Hebron by llie 
Debir of the Bible> 

Defended by a strong 
entkiring wall it domi¬ 
nated the Negeb* Ex* 
cavarlrms by W* F, Albright and M. G* Kyle of the U.$*A. in Dell 
Beit Mirrim since ipa6 disclosed a layer of ashes and considerable 
destruction. The s Era mm of ashes contained sherds which un¬ 
doubtedly date from the end of the 13th century b.u. Immediately 
above the burnt layer are truces of a new settlement by Israel, 
"And Joshua relumed* and all Israel with him, to Dibir, and 
fought against it" Josh, to 38 ). 

Thirty miles south-east of Jerusalem die [*achifth of the Bible can 
he identified. It must have been an extraordinarily large city for 
Canaan, For in the thirties at Tell eddJmvcir a British expedition 
under James Lesley Starkey measured out an area of twenty-four 
acres which had at one time been built up and surrounded by a 
strong wall* This city also fell a victim to a conflagration w hich 
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destroyed ■ very thing, A bowl which was salvaged from the mins 
brim an inscription giving its date os the fourLii year of Pharaoh 
Merenptah. That corrcspondt to the year 1230 BC- ‘And the 
Lord delivered Ladush into the hand of Israel” Josh. to 53 }. 

in the Cairo Museum there U a monument from a mortuary 
temple near Ihtbes. on which ihr victory of Pltaraoli MrrrnptJili 1 
over the Libyans is commemorated anti celebrated. In order to 
augment fits triumph, other notable victories which this ruler is 
said to have achieved are also mentioned. The end ofthr hymn of 
praise rum as follows: "Canaan is despoiled and all its evil with it. 
Aiketou is taken captive. Generis conquered. Yanoam is bkn reel 
otiu Tlir people of Israel is desolate, it has no offspring: Palestine 
has become a widow Tor Egypt-” 

This triumphal hymn, written in 122c) h.c., is in more than one 
respect valuable anti illuminating. Herr for the first time in 
human history the name "Israel” is immortalised, and that by a 
foreigner and a contemporary. Israel is expressly described as a 
"people" and moreover in connection with Palestinian place- 
names—surely a proof for the most hardened sceptic that Israel 
was already properly settled in Canaan in 1 220 B.r, and no longer 
completely unknown. 

Shortly before 1200 b,c. Tsrarl had readied the goal which had 
for so long been the object of hs aspirations, li is now m Canaan, 
bin it is not yet in full control of the country. A 'rail of burnt out 
cities marks its path and indicates an extremely shrewd strategic 
plan. Joshua avoided the strongest fortresses like Gezer and 
Jerusalem. Obviously he followed the line of least res (Stance. Tin 
fertile plains and river valleys arc likewise still in the hands of the 
(An a an ires and will remain so fax many generations to come. 
Israel has neither the armour to resist the dreaded chariots, nor the 
technique ami experience requited to war against strongly foi rified 
i itu i, Bui it has secured a foothold in the more sparsely populated 
areas, the hill counirv on both sides of the Jordan is in its hands. 

Joshua's task is fulfilled. A* a ripe old age he dies and is buried, 
"in Timnath-herah wlikh is in mount F.pliraim, oti the north side 
of the hill of Gatuh” (Josh. 24 s0 ). The Greek text :LXX i^ m '} 
adds a verv significant remark: "There they put with hint into the 
tomb in which they buried him, the knives of stone with which he 
circumcised ilte children of Israel in Gilgal. tn Gilgal, on the was 

from the Jordan to Jericho, the rite of circumcision was carried out 
1 Atcrtfetl t* iLr ihrarr in 
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»» the men or Israel according to tradition “with Stone knives' 1 . 

Now all the [tcoplc that ran it- cut were circumcised: hut all I lie 
people that were hom in the wilderness by the way as they came 
forth out of Egypt, them they hud no! circuttidsed 1 * (Jolt* "> 4 } • Ten 
miles north-west of Bethel lies Kofr Ishu’a, the “Village ofjoshua”. 
hi i lie neighbouring hillside are some rock tombs. In 1870 in om- 
of these sepulchres a number of stone knives was found. ... 


CH A-PTfLR tC 


UNDER DEBORAH AND GIDEON 

fsrattstfiles dma—Pmsfrifig in the momtccinf—Peeuants’ ^ instead 
of palates— De borah indies to moll—Gash in the plain of jezusi— Tw¬ 
enty over the '‘chariots of iron"—Israelite crorkeiy at Megiddo~-MaTatiaers 
from the desert—Giih art’s successful tactics — First battle is history against 
a iamti-eofp * —,'l new breed of long-distance carriers. 

“Anti the Ijard gave unio Israel nil the land which he sjvnrc 
to give nrito [heir lathers: and they possessed il and dwelt 
therein' {Josh, si 1V ,. 


fuurn oTi i v after tile conquest an astonishing thing happened: 
the tribes of hotel dug their toes into the ground they had won. 
They can therefore no longer have been a typical nomadic people. 
Canaan had experienced invasions of nomads from time im¬ 
memorial but they had. always been mcicii 
episodes. The tribes would graae their flocks 
and then one day they would disappear as 
suddenly as they had come. Israel on thr nthci 
hand became static, cultivating fields and clear¬ 
ing forests . -, <s if thou be a great peapie, then 
get thee lip to die wood country and pit down 
lor thyself there" (Josh, 17“), They gave up 
their tents and built themselves huts: they settled 
down among the mins of the houses in the towns 
they had conquered. In Dcbir, Bethsliemerii 
and Bethel remains of their primitive and 
[>overly-suicken furnishings were found on top 
of the strata which were deposited when the towns were burned 

Tlib break with the past is dearly recognisable from ihc excava¬ 
tions, Where previously patrician houses and palaces of the long 
established feudal barons had been standing, there now most 
peasants' huts and fences. The massive defence walls show signs of 
having had necessary repuln done to them. But Wtial tlic men o! 
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Israel replaced was of tlie thinnest masonry. The construction ul a 
new system of strong defensive walls would have entailed forced 
labour and there was nothing the Israelites hated more. They re¬ 
garded themselves as freemen, as independent fennels. "But every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes” (Jod. 1 j*J. Even 
the word generally- used in Canaan meaning a bondsman, was 
used by tin.- Israelites in exactly the opposite seme 10 mean a free¬ 
man. In the feudal system under the princes of the city-states all 
the drudgery was done- by slaves. In the case of Israel the work of 
the farm was done by the- freeborn ions or the family. At their head 
stood the father, the patriarch. Countless new settlements sprang 
into luring, Archacojogisis have [bund traces of them throughout 
the highlands. But there is very little of diem left. i r or the first 
building material they used was sun-dried mud brich. and the 
buildings they put up in this way did not last. 

Real pioneer work was done by the Israelites in the mountains. 
Uninhabitable areas, districts without springs or streams were 
opened up. Although it sounds unbelievable, what remains of a 
new technique used by their ancestors has been partly taken over 
and put into commission again by the new state of Israel, t hey 
dug cisterns in the ground to collect the rainfall, and Lined the in¬ 
sides with a type oflimealoae plaster which was hitherto unknown. 
These fixtures were so solidly built that they have been able to 
withstand the ravages of time fur thousands of years. 

As the Hook of Judges tells us, and investigation confirms, ilir 
Israelites struck roots in their new home as settler* and farmers. 
In continuous fighting with their neighbours and feuds among 
themselves they gradually gained in military power and ex¬ 
perience. The Bible mentions disputes with Moabites, Ammonites 
and Aramaean tribes from the Syrian desert. It speaks of bloody 
civil war, when the tribes fought against Benjamin Jud. aoj. 
Bethel lay in the territory of Benjamin, and Albright, digging 
there, Found strata which showed that the place had been destroyed 
four times between 1300 and toco n.c. 

These troubled years of the first colonists have found an im¬ 
perishable memorial in three narratives of die Book or judges: in 
the Song of Deborah, in the story of Gideon and it) the doughty 
deeds of Samson. 

The background of these “pious tales" is made up of facts, con- 
temporary events which as a result of the latest research can be 
dated with considerable accuracy. When Israel entered Canaan 
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*hbnui t j_ i*i ii.x , ii hud to be content with the mountains , , , lbs ii 
“could not drive out the inhabitants- of ihc vullcy, because they 
hiifl eharioEs of iron" ■ JutL i sl % h was not until a century later 
that the tick turned. It would seem that among the mountains of 
Galilee trib<rs which had settled there had to render bond-service 
to the Cauaaniit?s. Among them was the tribe of Issach&r which is 
ridiculed in the Bible as "a strong ass '* It is accused of “couching 
down between two burdens 1 ’ and of becoming a “servant unto 
tribute" (Gen-49**^)* 

Revolt broke out in Galilee iu protest against tins oppression* 
The impetus was $upplii d by a woman, Deborah* She summoned 
the tribes of Israel tt* fight W their freedom* li b from her that 
that wonderful song. which she sang to the assembled throng* has 
come down to us. 



Fit;. Cpnaimite Frii™ from M^giddo seen <m tbneme, with 
harpiu id war-citarioi (izm b.q_>. 


Barak one of the tribe of Issachar, became the leader, Other 
Tribes joined in and a great army was formed- Then Barak rook a 
decisive step* He dared to do wjm Israel had never previously 
risked, he came ro grips wiiJi the dreaded enemy on the plain: “So 
Barak went down from mount labor, nod len shousand men after 
him 11 fjmh 4 11 ), Tlir scene of the encounter wai the broad and 
fertile plain of Jrzrcd between the mountains of Galilee & the 
north and Samaria in the south—absolute and sovereign domain 
of rhr Cunaanite city princes and feudal barons. Here they 
awaited the dangerous fighting forces oft he CanaanElcs. *»- “then 
Sought the kings of Canaan in ! sumach by the waters ol Mtgidijo*' 
(Jud* 5 JP )* The incredible happened- -toad won* For the first 
time they had succeeded in smashing and routing a force of 
i liariots in open battle* The spell was broken: brad had shown 
that it had the measure of the military technique of lilt Canaamtes 
and coukl beat them at their own game. 

Two mounds of rubble in the plain ofjmcel preserve ull that is 
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U’U oJ lannach rind Mcgiddo, lying about 5 miles apart. Jknh 
cities changed places several times in order of importance. About 
* 45 ® r att iiach was a large city-state while Megkldo was only 
a small Egyptian garrison- About 1150 n.c. Megiddo was des¬ 
troyed and deserted by its inhabitants- For a iong time it lay in 
ruins, and was not rebuilt and inhabited until 1 too b.c, The pot¬ 
tery of the new settlers there is striking* | i consists of large clay 
preserving jars of exactly the same type as were tis=-ei ;u UUs time 
by Lhc Israelites. Archaeologists found them in all [In: other .settle- 
ments in the mountains of Samaria and Judaea. Taanach is spe¬ 
cifically rut'll [tuned in the Song of Deborah as the site of the battle. 
The reference to its being "by the waters of Megiddo" is presum¬ 
ably ,1 more precise description of its situation. Megiddo itself, 
whose "water" Is the river Kishon, cannot at that time have been 
in existence. 

Archaeological discoveries and Biblical references make it pos¬ 
sible to date tiler first battle against die Canaanile chariots in the 
period between the destruction and rebuilding of Megifldu, about 
1 135 ».C. 

The Gideon story' tells of the second triumph of Israel. Sud¬ 
denly out of the East camr anew, unfamiliar and sinister threat in 
Israel's safety. Hordes i >1 Midi unite nomads, mounted mi camels* 
attacked l lie country, plundering, burning and massacring , . . 

Tor both they and their camels were without number: and they 
entered into the land to destroy it" ( Jud. 6 6 ). For years Israel was 
at ihc mercy oT these Midianitr attacks. Then Gideon appeared 
as their deliverer. He adopted successfully, as the Bible describes 
in detail Jud. 7 S( '"a new kind of surprise tactics which routed 
the Midianitw and apparently persuaded them to leave the 
Israelites in peace from then on. 

It is often the lot of peaceful inventions to be used first of alt in 
rime of war. The new ''invention'’ which made it possible for the 
Midianites to (i-rtwriso hracl was the laming of the camel! 

lame camels wore something quite new in die ancient world. 
1 he people of the Bronze Age, astonishingly enough, knew nothint; 
of them. Egyptian texts never mention them. Erica in Atari, next 
door to the great Arabian desert, there is no single reference to 
Lhem in any of that vast collection of documents. We must elimi¬ 
nate the camel from our conception of life in the ancient world 1 if 
the orient, References to them in the hook of Genesis must have 
crept in ■*( ,1 later dale. The attractive scene, for example, where 
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wc meet Rebecca for tin fmt rime in her native city of Nalior, 
must make do with 3 change of stage props. The “camels” belong¬ 
ing to her future father-in-law Abraham which she wnterrd at the 
wrjl were donkeys (Gen. S4 J ®,>. Similarly it was donkeys that 
for thousands of years carried on their backs all kinds of burdens 
and costly merchandise along the great trade routes ol the ancient 
world until the tame camel saved them. 

It is not quite certain v, 1 ten exactly the taming of the camel took 
place but there arc some facts which point to a general conclusion. 
In the 11ili century ji.c. the camel appears Lti cuneiform texts and 
reliefs find from then on is more and more frequently mentioned. 
This must he about the time of the Gideon story. Daub deg such 
marauding attacks with animals that Imd until then been re¬ 
garded as wild must have come as a frightful shock. 

The tliird challenge held the greatest and deadliest danger for 
Israel and threatened its very existence; the clash with the Philis¬ 
tines. 




CHAPTER 17 

THE WARRIORS FROM CAPHTOR 

Intension l>j the s ‘Sta PtopUi" — -The great trek from the Aegean — 
Triumphal progress with cx-icaggoni and skip—The liittiu empire dis¬ 
appears — Seaports in panes on the coast of Caiman — Genital mobilisation 
on the yilt — Pharaoh Ramtssts 111 saves Egypt — The gnat land and sea 
engagement—-Interrogation in P.O.IV. camps — Life size portraits of the 
Philistines. 

'‘Have not I brought up I srael out or the land of Egypt? 
and the Pliilistines from Caphtor . - ’ :Am<* y T . 

The fabulous talcs of the redoubtable Samson, that great bear of a 
mao full of pranks and derring-do, herald the beginning of the 
great tussle, 

Philistines 1 —This name has become common currency in so 
many ways. We talk of someone being “a proper Philistine”, or of 
someone else as a veritable “Goliath”, He also was one of them. 
Who does not know the tragic love story of Samson and Delilah T die 
woman who betrayed him to ihc Philistines? Who docs not re¬ 
member the superhuman strength of Samson, who could strangle 
lions with his hare hands, who slew 1.000 Philistines with the jaw¬ 
bone of an ass, and in the end, blind and deserted by the woman 
he loved, brought a Philistine temple crashing down about his 
bead in the fury of his anger. Yet very few of us ever really think 
how little we know of these Philistines whom we talk so much 
about. 

The Philistine people, who played a decisive role in the life of 
Israel, were for a long time wrapped in mystery. It is only quite 
recently that it has been possible to hud out something about them. 
Bit by bit, as a result of careful cxaminadoji of the fruits of seicnli- 
fie research, the picture has become - learer. Fragments of pottery, 
inscriptions in temples and truer. of burnt-out cities give us a 
mosaic depicting the first appearance of these Philistines, which is 
unrivalled in its dramatic effect. 

Terrifying reports heralded the approach of these alien people. 
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Messengers brought evil tilling of these unknown strangers v, ho 
appeared on die edge of the civilised ancient world, on the coast of 
Greece, Os-waggons, heavy carls with solid wheel*, drawn by 
hump-backed bill locks, piled high with household utensils and 
furniture, accompanied by womrn and children, made lheir steady 
advance. In From marched armed men. They earned round 
shields and bronze swords. A thick cloud ofdusi enveloped them, 
for there were masses of them. Nobody knew where they came 
from. The enormous trek was first sighted at die Sea of Marmora. 
From there it made its way southwards along dm Mediterranean 
emut. On its green staters sailed a proud fir'd In the same 
direction, n host uf ships tv ith high prows and a cargo of armed 
men. 

Wherever this terrifying procession halted it left behind a trail 
of burning houses, ruinrd cities and devastated crops. No man 
could stop these foreigners; they smashed ail resistance. In Asia 
Minor towns and settlements fell before them. ‘Hie mighty fortress 
of Chartnsas on the Iialys was destroyed. The magnificent stud 
horses of Cilicia were seized as plunder. The treasures of the silver 
mines of Tarsus were looted. The carefully guarded secret of the 
manufacture of Iron, the most valuable metal of the times, was 
wrested from the foundries b*. side die ore deposits. Under the im¬ 
pact of these shock* one of the direr great powers of the second 
millennium B.c, collapsed. Hie Hi title Empire was obliterated. 

A fleet of the foreign conquerors arrived off Cyprus and occupied 
the island. By land the trek continued, pressed on into northern 
Syria, reached Carchemish on the Euphrates and moved on up Che 
valley of the O t omes. Caught in a placer movement from sea and 
land the rich seaports of the Phoenicians fell before them. First 
Ugarit, then By bios. Tyre anti Sidon. Flames leapt from the cities 
of the fertile coiisial plain of Palestine. The Israelites must have 
seen this wave of destruction, as they looked down from their high¬ 
land fields and pastures, although the Bible tells us nothing about 
that. For Israel was not afTrcicd. What went up in flames down 
there in the plains was the strongholds of the hated Canaanites, 

On and on rolled this human avalanche by sea and by land, 
forcing its wav all the time towards the Nile, toward* Egypt. . , . 

In Medium Habit west of Thtbc* on the Nile stands the impos¬ 
ing ruin of the splendid temple of Annin, dating from the reign of 
Harnesses III 1; 1195—1164 B.c.?. Its mrreied gateway, its Lofty 
column*, and the walk of its halls and courts arc crammed with 
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carved reliefs and inscriptions. Thousands! upon thousands of 
square feet tilled with historical documents caned in stone. The 
temple is one vast literary and pictorial record of the campaigns of 
the Pharaohs and is the principal witness to events on the Nile at 
that time. 

J i is more than plain from these records that Egypt was then in a 
state of acme panic and only too conscious of the danger in which 
t! stood. One of the texts rings with a note of anxious foreboding: 
"In the eighth war of the reign of Ramcsscs 111 . . . . No country 
has been able to withstand their might. The land of the Hit rites, 
Knde, 1 Carchcmisli.. - and Cyprus have been destroyed at one 
stroke. . . . They have crushed their peoples, and their lauds ate as 
if they had never been. They inarched against Egypt. . . . They 
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laid hands on every land to the farthest end* i f the earth, Their 
hearts were high and their confidence in themselves was supreme: 
'Our plans will succeed'." 

Ram esses 111 made feverish preparations for battle and decreed 
a general mobilisation: “1 manned my borders . . . and drew up 
my armies before them: Princes, garrison commanders and war¬ 
riors. 1 turned the river mouths into a strong defensive wall, with 
warships, galley's and coastal vessels ... (idly manned I com stem 
to stem with brave warriors armed to the teeth. The troops were 
the best that Egypt could muster. They were as ready for battle as 
lions roaring on the mountains. The chariot detachments con¬ 
sisted of the swiftest runners, and every first daw charioteer avail¬ 
able. The horses flew like the wind ready to crush foreign lands 
under their feet,, . *” 

* llltf f_»aiH|T *rca uf ja eh E New them Syria* 
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With an cuonnoUs fighting force and every able bodied warrior 
iliat Egypt could call on fl Harness I El advanced to engage in a 
great battle nn land against the foreign hordes. The inscriptions 
have nothin g very definite 10 say about tins bat tie, As usual, the 
Egy ptian war reports confine themselves in this case to singing the 
praises of the victor. '“His troops’ \ it is recorded of Ramettes 111 * 
"were like bulls ready for battle: liij hordes were like falcons amid 
a Hock of tiny birds*. * Hut a huge relief still portrays this ter¬ 
rible battle after 3 ><xh> yean: the Egyptian chariot commandos 
have scurried in among the armed enemy trekkers. Fearful slaugh¬ 
ter rag e$ among the pondemus ox-waggons carrying ilie women 
mid children. Under the hooves of the bullocks and horses the 
bodies of the slain lie in heaps* Victory seems to have been won 
already, since Egyptian soldiers arc seen plundering the o&-wag¬ 
gons 

Egypt had won a battle of prime ngmfkame in world history - 
The enemy land forces had been annihilated. Harnesses III has¬ 
tened to the coast in a swift chariot, mice “they had rnlerrd tin* 
mouths of the river” with their ships, 

Tills great nuvul buttle is likewise perpetuated on 41 slope relief in 
the temple at Medinrr Habu: the fleeis of rhe two opposing forces 
have approached each other. Shortly before their encounter the 
wind muss have suddenly died down* since the sails are reefed. 
That meant a severe handicap for the foreigners. Their ships could 
nit longer hr manoeuvred. Hie warriors arc standing there, ready 
for Lhc fray but helpless. Their swards and spears were useless ex¬ 
cept in hand 10 hand fighting when the ships were dose enough 
together. Tlir calm Ice the Egyptians have it all Ihdr own way. 
Their vessels, manned by oarsmen, approach tile enemy ships at a 
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safe distance, then the archers are given the order to fire. A mur¬ 
derous hail of arrows pours down upon the foreigner who provide n 
mass target and fall overboard in vast numbers. ‘llir bodies of 
badly wounded and dead men cover the water. When the enemy 
had been decimated and was in complete disorder, tins Egyptians 
rowed towards them and capsized their boats. Those who escaped 
death by the bail of arrows or by drowning were killed or captured 
by Egyptian soldiers on the nearby shore. 

Harnesses Hi had been able to ward off this deadly throat to 
Egypt on laud and sea in these two decisive battles. There had 
been no victory like it in all the past history- of the Nile, 

After the victory a gruesome reckoning was made of dead anil 
wounded by hacking off their hands and piling them in heaps. 
This was ilxc method of counting the numbers of a defeated enemy. 
About what happened 10 the women and children of the foreigners 
the inscriptions tell us nothing. The reliefs show- the first P.O.W. 
camps in history. The defeated soldiers are herded together. 

Hie treatment wliich the mass of prisoners received was in prin¬ 
ciple the same as happens today. Drawn up in rank and file they 
squat on the ground awaiting checking. Even die much maligned 
questionnaire was included; Egyptian officers dictate to scribes t lie 
statements made by the prisoners. Only one matter was differently 
dealt with in those days. Nowadays prisoners of w ar have P.O.W. 
or K..G, painted on their tunics, the Egyptians branded Pharaoh's 
name on their prisoners’ skins. It lasted longer. 

It is to the hieroglyphics of these oldest questionnaires in the 
world dint we ow-e the first historical information about the 
famous Philistines in the Bible. 

Among these "Sea Peoples” as the Egyptians called the foreign 
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conquerors, nni- rari.il pro up assumed special importance, th<‘ 
I’tJtslc or PRST. These are the Philistines of the Old Testament. 

Egyptian artists were masters at depicting: the physiognomy of 
foreign races and had an extraordinary ability to distinguish char¬ 
acteristic features. The relicts at Medinct Habu indicate with this 
wonted accuracy the Daces of the Biblical Philistines. They look 
like photographs carved in stone 3,000 years ago. The tall dim 
figures arc about a head higher than the Egyptians. We can recog¬ 
nise tlie special type of dress, and weapons, and their tactics in 
battle. If we substitute the men of Israel for the Egyptian mer¬ 
cenaries we have a true-to-Iife picture of the battles which took 
place years later in Palestine and which reached the height of their 
fury in the reigns of Saul and David about 1000 B.c. 
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UNDER THE YOKE OF THE PHILISTINES 

PhUttHst/s on the coast — Swan patient potter?— Iietr mugs with fitters — 
Carefully guarded iron monopoly— Philistines occupy thi highlands — Traces 
of flu burning of Shiloh— Choosing a. king font dire tiecfoiff—AlUnhj 
successfully met Saul's tactics— Surprising the Turks- — AibnghtfndsSant's 
castle— Two temples in Btfh-Shan— The end of SmL 

"And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord 
and the Lord delivered them into the hand of the Philistines 
forty years" |Jud. tj 1 ). 

It was in 1188 a.c. that the Philistines suffered their severe defeal 
at the hands of Harnesses III, Thirteen years later they were firmly 
settled on the coastal plain of southern Canaan, the fertile brown 
plain between the mo tin tains of Judah and the sea. The Bible lists 
the five cities which they possessed: Askdon, Ashdod, Ekron, 
Gay.a and Gath ■ Sam. C 17 - Each of these cities, and the hind 
adjoining, which was cultivated by soldiers under the (tuntQand oi 
paid leaders, was tilled over by a “lord" w ho was independent ami 
free. For all political and military purposes however the five city 
rulers always worked hand in hand. In contrast to the tribes of 
Israel the Philistines acted as a unit in all matters of importance. 
Thai was what made them so strong. 

Tlie Biblical narrator tells of other groups of these 'Tropics of 
the Sea" wlio had arrived with the Philistines and had settled 
down on the coast of Canaan : “Behold 1 u ill stretch out mine hand 
upon the Philistines, and 1 will cut off lire Che ret hirus (Cretans 
and destroy die remnant of the sen coast" lheck. as 1 *). Crete is an 
island in the Mediterranean which ties far removed from Israel, 
Since wc have teamed of the historical attack of the "Sea Peoples’ 
on Canaan the otherwise obscure meaning of these words has Inr- 
come dear. They hi exactly the situation at that time. 

When the Philistines appeared in Canaan a new and distinctive 
type or pottery also made its appearance. It is easily recognisable 
.is different from tin patten which had previously been in use both 
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in the dries of the Ganaanites anil in the hill settlements of the 
Israelites. Throughout the area occupied by the live PI rills tine 
cities—jui<l only there—excavations havr unearthed litis type of 
re ramie ware. The Piiilis tines must therefore have produced their 
OWd pottery. 

The first find of this Philistine crockery astonished the archaeo¬ 
logists, They had seen these shapes and colours and patterns 
before. The leather coloured drinking cups and jars, with red and 

black geometrical designs and swans 
cleaning their feathers, were already 
known as coming from Mycenae, From 
1400 b.c, onwards the wonderful pot¬ 
tery made by Mycenaean manufacturers f 

was greatly sought sifter in the ancient 
world and their export trade had flooded 
every country with them. Shortly before 
1300 b . c . with the destruction of 
Mycenae this import from Greece sud¬ 
denly stopped. The Philistines must 
have come by way of Mycenae, and 
must have started up in Canaan die manufacture of this type 
of ware with which they were familiar. ‘"Have not 1 brought up 
Israel out of the land of Egypt? and the Philistines from Caph- 
lor?" (Amos o 7 ). Caphior is Crete, the great bland that lies close 
to Greece, 

But Philistine pottery illustrates another interesting fact, which 
is also hinted at in the Bible, Many of their handsome mugs are 
lilted with a filter, and there can be no doubt about what it was 
used for. They arc typical beer mugs. The filter served to keep 
back the barley busks; they floated about in the home-brewed ale 
and would tend to lodge in the throat. Large 11 umbers of wine 
cups and beer mugs have been found in the Philistine settlements. * 

They must have been powerful drinkers. Carouses are mentioned 
in the Samson stories Jud. 14^; tG**}, where the feet is empha¬ 
sised that the strong man himself drank no alcohol. 

Beer is however no Philistine invention. The first great brav¬ 
eries flourished in the ancient cast. In the hostelries of Babylon 
there were in fact five kind* of beer; mild, bitter, fresh, lager, and 
a special mixed beer for export and carrying, which was also called 
honey beer. This was a condensed extract of roots which would 
keep for a long time. All that hail to be done was to mix it with 
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water and tlie beer was ready—an ancient prototype of our modem 
dry beer for use in tropical countries. 

Bui ;mothcr discovery was much more important. The Philis¬ 
tines were the first people in Canaan to process iron and (hey 
made the most of it. Their graves contain armour, implements 
and ornaments made of this rare and costly metal, as it then was. 
As m the case of the Mycenaean jars they manufactured their own 
iron. The first iron foundries in Canaan must have been built in 
Philistine territory. The secret of smelting iron was brought back 
as part of their booty as they drove through Asia Minor, where the 
Hi i tiles had been the first iron-founders in the world until is on 
me.. 

This formula which they had acquired was guarded by the 
Ph i I is tin c primes like the a ppl c of th cir eye. 1 1 was their monopol v 
and they uaded in it. Israel during this first period of settlement 
up on the mountains, was far loo poor to lie able to afford iron. 
The lack of iron farm implements, of iron nails Ibr building houses 
and of iron weapons was a severe handicap. When the Philistines 
had occupied the mountains as well as the plains, they tried to pre¬ 
vent the making of new weapons by prohibiting dm trade of smiths. 
"Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel: 
for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords or 
spears. But all the Israelites went down to (lie Philistines, to 
sharpen every man his share and his coulter and his axe and Ills 
mattock” (i Sum. 

Equipped with the most up to date weapons, tested and tried in 
their long experience of military campaigns, organised Into a first 
class political system, there stood the Phil istines about tsoo n.c. on 
the west coast hungry for conquest. They had their eye on the 
same goal as Israel: Canaan. 

Samson’s mighty deeds and his pranks arc legendary talcs (Jud. 
t.j-i6). But there are hard facts behind them. The Philistines 
were beginning to push forward and extend their territory east¬ 
wards. 

Separated from each other by long valleys, lines of hills sweep up 
from the coastal plain to the mountains of Judah. One of these long 
valleys is the valley of Sorek. Samson Jived in Zoralt (Jud. 13*) 
and m Timnnih, not far from it, he married a “daughter of the 
Philistines” (jud. 14’). Delilah too lived there {Jud. tfi 4 ). It was 
along Litis valley that the Philistines later on sent back the Ark 
of the Covenant which they had captured (i Sam. This 
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penetration of the Philistines into the hill country below the 
mountains of Judah was only the prelude to the great clash with 
Israel which fallowed yean later. 

“Now Israel went out against the Philistines to battle, and 
pitched beside Eben-Ezer; and the Philistines pitched In 
Aphek” [1 Sam. 4’). 

Aphek lay on the northern, rim of the Philistine domains. A 
mound of mins. Tell cl-Mudunar, conceals all drat is left of this 
place which lay on the upper itacht' of a river which Hows into 
the sea to the north of Jaffa. From a strategic point of view Aphek 
was extremely favourably situated. Eastward lay die road to the 
mountains of central Palestine where Israel had settled. On the 
edge of the mountain range lay Eben-Ezer where the opposing 
forces met. At the first encounter the Pliilisiines were victorious. 
The Israelites in dire straits sent to Shiloh for the Ark of die Coven¬ 
ant, their sacred talisman . In a second encounter they were com- 
plctcly beaten by the vastly superior force of the Philistines. The 
hraclitc army was routed and the victors carried off die sacred 
Ark as die spoils of war (1 Sam. 4*" 11 } . 

live hill country was occupied, Israel was disarmed, and garri¬ 
sons were located in the tribal territories. At their first assault the 
Philistines had achieved their purpose, central Palestine was in 
their hands. 

This advance of 1 he Philistines must have gone hard with Israel, 
as can be judged from the contemporary evidence which has been 
discovered. The temple at Shiloh which Israel had built for the 
Ark of the Covenant was burnt to the ground. Fifteen miles south 
of Shcdicm lies Seiltm which was once the flourishing town of 
Shiloh. On a neighbouring hill lay the sacred precincts, Israel's 
sanctuary and place of pilgrimage (Josh, iff 1 ; Jud. 2T 1M ; i Sam. 
g«’., After rhe Old Testament period early Christian and Moham¬ 
medan memorials were erected on the site. 

Between icjafi and 192 Q a Danish expedition carried out ex¬ 
cavations at lliis spot, under the direction or H. Kjaers. The re¬ 
mains of Shiloh clearly indicate that the city was destroyed about 
1050 B.c. at the time of the Philistine victory over Israel. Shiloh 
Must have stood in ruins for a long time. For400 years after its fall 
the prophet Jeremiah refers to it: “'Bin go ye now unto my place 
which was in Shiloh, where l sei my name at the first, and sec what 
I dit! to it for the wickedness of my people Israel” Jer. y 11 ». Ollier 
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phiccs in the mountains ofJudah shared thr same file as Shiloh. 
Arcltaco legists found tell-tale traces of itshi^ in I Vi! Bek Mi ruin 
near Hebron, the Debbr of the Bible, mid in Heth-Znr, smith of 
Jerusalem. 

About 1050 R.G. Israel’s very existence was threatened. It »W 
itself to be on the point oflosing all the fruits of its conquests and 
all its work of colonisation lasting almost 200 years. It was on the 
verge of falling under the yoke of the Philistines and racing an 
existence of hupdess slavery. The only way to meet this frightful 
peril would be to amalgamate the loosely federated, tribes and form 
a solid united front. It was in face of this pressure from without 
that brad became a nation. In those days their was only one pos¬ 
sible form of government, a monarchy. The choice fell upon Saul, 
a Benjamin:, a man renowned for his bravery and hit gTeat height 
11 Sam. 9 s ], It was a wise choke, for Saul belonged tn the weakest 
tribe (I Sam. gi**) and the remaining tribes would therefore have 
no cause to be jealous. 

Saul constituted bis native town Gibeah as the capital 
it Sam. iq m ; it*'., collected round him a small standing army 
and began guerrilla warfare fi Sam. ig lir ). By surprise attacks 
In* hunted tile Philistine occupation troop* out of the tribal 
territory. 

'lliat Saul was a tactician of a high order has recently, after 
3,000 years, been demonstrated anew. One example, unique in its 
way, shows how accurate the Bible is even in the smallest details 
and how reliable arc its dates and information. 

We owe to Major Vivian Gilbert, a British army officer, this 
description of a truly remarkable occurrence. Writing in his 
reminiscence!! 1 he says: '‘In the First World War a brigade major 
in AllenbyV. army in Palestine was on one occasion sen r idling his 
Bible with the light of a candle, looting for a certain name. Hi* 
brigade had received orders to take a village that stood on a rocky 
prominence on the other side of a deep valley. It was called 
Mich mash and the name seemed somehow familiar. Eventually 
he found it in 1 Sam. 13 and read there; "And Saul, and Jonathan 
his son, and the people that were present with them, abode in 
Gibcah Of Benjamin but the Philistines encamped in Michmash.” 
Jt then went on to tell how Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
crossed over during the night "to the P h ili s tines* garrison on the 
other side, and how they passed two sharp rocks: ‘‘there was a 
1 “Tin" Rotivinee of the last Crusade-*’ 
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sharp rod; on lhe unc side, and .1 sharp rock on llic other side: and 
(he name of die one was Bozen and die name of the other Seneli" 
f t Sam. 14*), 'I hey clambered up die cliff and overpowered the 
garrison, “within as it were an half acre of hind, which a yoke of 
oxen might plough”. The main body of the enemy awakened by 
the meliSe thought they were surrounded by Saul's troops and 
■‘melted away and they went on beating down one another 1 * 
(1 Sam. 

Thereupon Saul attacked with his whole force and beat the 
enemy, “So the Lord saved Israel that day.” 

The brigade major reflected dial there must still be this narrow 
passage through the rocks, between the two spurs, and at die end 
of it the "half aroc of land". He woke the commander and they 
read tiie passage through together once more. Patrols were sent 
cut. They found the pass, which was thinly held by the Turks, and 
which led past two jagged rocks—obviously Bosses and Seneh. Up 
on top. beside Michmash, they could see by tin: light of the moon a 
small flat field. The brigadier altered his plan of attack. Instead 
of deploying the whole brigade he sent one company through the 
pass under cover of dark ness. The few- Turks whom they met were 
overpowered without a sound, the clifis were sealed, and shortly 
be I Vue daybreak the company had taken up a position on “the half 
acre of land”. 

The Turks woke up and took to ilirir heels in disorder since they 
thought that ihcy were being surrounded by Allenby's army. I he)' 
were all killed or taken prisoner,” 

"And so' 1 , concludes Major Gilbert, "after thousands of years 
lh iris! i troops successfully copied the tactics of Saul and Jonathan. 

Saul's successes gave Israel new heart. The pressure of the oc¬ 
cupying power on the highlands had < mainly been eased, but it 
was only a than respite. In the following spring the Philistines 
launched their counter attack. 

Tow ards (he end of the winter rainy season they gathered their 
fighting farces once again in Aphek 11 Sam. 29'j. But this thru 
they had a different plan of action. They avoided an engagement 
in the mountains since Israel knew that country far too well. The 
Philistine princes chose rather to advance northwards across the 
coastal plain to the Plain of Jezreel (t Sam, 29 11 ), the scene of 
Deborah’s battle “at Taanacii by the waters of Megiddo”, and 
then eastw'ards almost to the banks of the Jordan. 

"By ri fotmtain which ia in JczreiT' [r Sam. 29 1 —the spring at 







the wattle for the wrovusrd land jBi 

Harod at the foot of the mountains of GUboa—king Saul and liis 
army ventured to meet tlir Philistines on the plain. The result was 
fatal. At the very first at tads the army teas scattered, the retreat¬ 
ing troops were punun! and suuck down. Suul hiuiscll committed 
suicide, after his own son? had been killed. 

The triumph of the Philistines w as complete. The whole of 
Israel was now' occupied—the central uplands, Galilee and 1 rftns- 
jordan (t Sam. 31*). Saul's body and the: bodies of his sons were 
impaled and exposed on 1 he city walls of Bcth-Shan not Far from 
the battlefield. “And they put Jus armour in the house of Ash- 
tamth” (t Sam, 31 10 }, Utc goddess of fertility. Israel's last hour 
appeared to have struck. It seemed doomed to extinction. The 
first kingdom which began so hopefully had come to a fearful 
end- A free people had sunk into slavery and its Promised Land 
had fallen into the I muds of foreigners, 

The spades of the archaeologists have unearthed from among 
the masses of heavy black rubble silent evidence of this fateful 
period. The wind sweeps over the broken and crumbling masonry 
of the walls which saw the success and the tragedy of Israel. Ruins 
st inch witnessed Saul’s happiest hours as a young king and also his 
shameful end. 

A few miles north of Jerusalem, near lire ajicieut road which 
leads to Samaria, lies Tell rl-Ful, which means, literally. “bill of 
beans”. This was onct Gibeah. 

In tgga a team from thr Am a iran Schools oT Oriental Research 
began digging I here. Professor W. I . Albright, who promoted the 
expedition, directed the operations. Remnants of walls rame 
light. After a long interval Albright continued his work at Tdl rl- 
Ful in 1933. A log-shaped comer turret was exposed, and then 
three more. They arc joined by a double wall. An open conn yard 
Forms the Interior. The tuUd area is about 40 y 25 yards. The 
uncouth looking structure of dressed Stone gives an impression ol 
rustic defiance. 

Albright examined the day sherds which were scattered among 
the mins. They Came from jars wliich liad been in use about 1020 
to [Qoo b.c. Albright had discovered Saul's citadel, the first royal 
castle in Israel, where “the king sax upon his scat, as at other times, 
even upon a scat by the wall" i 1 Sam. £0* It was here that Saul 
reigned as king, surrounded by his closest friends, with Jon a than 
Ids son, with Abner, his cousin and commander of tus army, and 
with David, his young armour-bearer. Here he forged his plan to 
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set Israel free and from here In; led Ids partisans againsL the hated 
IM bits lines, 

TJu other place where king Saul's destiny was fulfil Jed and 
which research has brought once more to the light of day lies abom 
45 miles farther north* 

On the edge of the Plain of Jczrcrl rises the great mound nf 
nibble called Tell cl-Hosft 3 which is visible far beyond lire Jordan 
valley towards which tire 1 and slopes dow n at this point. This is 
the site of the ancient Beih-Shan + On the north and south slopes 
the strong foundation walls of two temple buildings emerge out of 
the piles of cleared debris. 

Archaetiloghiis of the University of Pr.nnsv Ivauia. led by Clarence 
S. FisJier, Alan Rowe, and G. M* Fitzgerald excavated ihcrn in 
uyji and 1933 ;dtnos! at the same trine as king Saul's castte was 
rediscovered at Gibeah. 

Religious objects found among die ruins* principally medallions 
and little shrines with a serpenr motif, indicate that these temples 
were dedicated to Astanc, the Ganaanite goddess of fertility, and 
to Dagon the chief god of the Philistines, w ho was half fish half 
human. Ttofeir walls witnessed what the Philistines did to Saul, as 
the Bible records; "And they put liis armour in the house of Ash- 
taroth; and they fastened lib bodv lo the wall of Belh-ShaiT' 
it Sam, The house of Alhtamih is die temple ruins on the 

south side, A . , and [they] fastened hU head in the temple of 
Dagoir (i Gunn. io 10 ). That ts ihc temple which has been 
excavated on the nordi slope. 
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Whin brad was an Empire 
From David to Solomon 


CHAPTElt 19 

DAVID, A GREAT KING 

A man of 'jMUtr-— Poet, emipastr and musician — From armour-hew a to 
monarch—Unintentional military aid for Assjnu—From the 0 routes to 
Fjjm-Gtbtr—-Revenge at Btlh-Shitn—.Xrw buildings with casemate d walls 
—Jerusalem felt by a stratagem—Warn u dueovers it shaft leading to fe 
city — The Sophaf kept Ike lt Imperial Annals"—Was David called David? 
—Ink as a noveltj? — Palestine's climate is unpropitims for keeping records. 

“So ail the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron: and 
king David mad? a league with them in llebron before the 
Loid. And they anointed David king over Israel ..* and he 
rrtgned forty years” [a Sam. 5^ 1 . 

The new king was so \ rra[ilc thru it is ililTiculL to decide which oi 
liis qujdities deserves most admirali'm, Ii would be just as difFieuU 
to find ns gifted and rounded a personality witliin the last few cen¬ 
turies ofour own times. Where is die man who could claim equal 
fame as soldier, statesman, poet and musician? For his poetry 
alone a modern David would have been a Nobel prizewinner, \ ft 
like the mediaeval troubadours he was poet, composer and musician 
rolled Lo one. 

This was moreover no Uuke. No people were more devoted to 
music than the inhabitants of Canaan. Palestine and Syria were 
renowned for their music as we I ram from Egyptian and Mediter¬ 
ranean sources. Part of the essential goods and chattels which the 
patriarchal group, depicted in the wall painting at Bcm-Hasan, 
took with them on their journey to Egypt, was musical instru¬ 
ments, The ordinary household instrument was the clglit-st ringed 
lyre, 

David’s sixth and twelfth Psalms are prefaced by the instruction: 
*“a psalm tor eight strings”. The lyre travelled from Canaan to 
Egypt and Greece. 

1*3 
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In die Ncvv Kingdom oT Egypt (1580-1085 b.c.) Insc rip lions and 
reliefs deal with 3 scries of themes conriecied with Cananniie musi* 
chins Lind hiMmirtimts, Chuiaiui an inexhaustible treasure 
hmist ofmusicians, from which court chamberiains and seneschals 
obtained singers and even oichestnis to provide entertainment for 
their masters on the Nile, the Euphrates and die Tigris* Above all 
Ladies 1 Band's and ballerinas were in great demantL Artists with 
international engagements were by no means a rarity. And king 
HczcJdali of Judah knew very well what he was doing in 701 B.o. 



l ie . 30.—C'up[Lvt mmidtiiLi fruiis Judah. 


when lie sent men and women singers to Sennacherib the formid¬ 
able king of Assyria* 

From Ujc depths of despair, from Uuir hopeless situation under 
dir yoke of the Fliilis tints, Israel climbed within a Tew decades to 
a position of power, esteem and greatness. All of that was the work 
of David die poet and singer of psalms. Be first appears, com¬ 
pletely unknown, as Saul's armour-bearer, becomes a condottierr, 
then a fierce matjuis at war with (he Philistines and ends up as an 
old man seated on the throne of a people that had become a great 
power. 

As happened two centuries earlier at the time of the conquest of 
Canaan urulci Joshua, David’s cffaits were assisted by favourable 
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external circumstances* Jsi st after ihc beginning of the Iasi milicxi- 
iitum B.a there was no slate in Mesopotamia or /VsiLi Minor, Syria 
or Egypt* which wasm a position to stop an expansion of Cammmte 
territory. 

After the death oFRamcsses XI 3 thc hst of the ftamesrid dynasty, 
in 1085 B*C, Egypt felt into the greedy hands of a priestly clique 
who ruled the land from Thebes. Vast wealth had come into the 
possession of the Temple* 

A hundred years earlier* as die Harris Papy rus informs us, 3 per 
cent of the population was employed ns temple slaves and 15 pet 
cent of agricultural land wm temple property- Their herds of 
cattle amounted to half a million head . The priests had at their 
disposal a fleet of eighty-eight vessels., fifty-time workshops and 
wharves, 169 village* and towns. "Hie pomp with which the d.sity 
ritual of the peat deities was carried out beggared all description. 
To make the temple scales alone, on which the sacrifices at 
Heliopolis were weighed, 212 pounds nf gold and 461 pounds 
of silver were used. To look after the luxury gardens of Amu rt 
hi the odd royal city of PwRamses in ilir delta h«ooQ slaves were 
employed. 

We gel some idea of Egypt T s status in thr eyrs of the outside 
world during this priestly regime from a unique document, the 
travel diary of Wen- Amlin, .111 Egyptian envoy , dating from 1080 
n H c:, VVcri-Amun^ mission was to get cedar wo*td from Phoenicia 
for the sacred barge of the god Amun in Thebes. Herihor, the high 
priest s furnished him with only a small amount of gold and silver 
but with a picture of Aunm§ which he obviously expected to be 
more effective. 

The frightful experiences which Wcn-Amun had to go through 
on his journey hove left their mark m bis report. In the seaports he 
was treated like a beggar and an outlaw, robbed, insulted and 
almost murdered. He, an ambassador of Egypt, whose piwlcccs* 
sots had always bren received with the greatest pomp and the 
utmost deference. 

At last VVen-Amtin, having hail lus money stolen <m the way, 
reached the end of his journey, *T came to the port of Bybln*. *1 hr 
prince ofByblos sent to me to tdl me; 'Get out of my harbour*. 11 

Tills went on For nineteen days. Wtn-Amim in desperation was 
on the point of returning to Egypt 'when the harbour master came 
to me and said: *Thc prince will see you tomorrow V When tomor* 
row came he sent for me ami I was brought into his presence, . . T 
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round him seated in his upper room, with his back leaning against 
a window. . . . He said to me: ‘What haw you come here for?’ J 
i tplieti: I have come to get dm Lit < lor the splendid great barge of 
rVmun-Ri' ; tlie king oi the gods. Your father gave it, your gr.tnd- 
fat her gave it, and you must afeo give it.’ He said to me: ’ll is true 
dial i hey gave it. . . . Yes, my family supplied this material, bin 
dim Pharaoh sent -six ship:; here laden with the produce of Egypt. 

. . - J ks far .vs i am concerned I am not your servant, nor the ser- 

■( .mi o| him who sent you. , , . What kind of beggar’s journey is 
this that you have been sent on!’ I replied: 'Don't talk nonsense! 
This is no beggar’s errand on which 1 have been scrtL’" 

In wb VVen-Amun in slated on Egypt’s power and Tame, and 
i tied to beat down the prince’s price for the timber. For Jack of 
hard . li he hud to bargain with tirade-sand a picture of the god 
w hitl:i was supposed to guarantor long life and good health, 1) was 
only when a messenger sent by Wen-Amun arrived from Egypt 
with silver and gold vessels, fine linen, rolls of papyrus, cow- hides, 
ropes, as well as twenty sacks of tenths and thirty baskets offish, 
that rite prince permitted the required quantity of cedars to be 
Felled. 

"In the third month of summer they dragged them down to the 
sea shore- The prime came out and said to me: ‘Now, there is the 
last of your timber and it ia all ready for you, Ec so good as to get 
it loaded up and that will not really take very long. See that you 
get on your way and do not make the bad time of year an excuse 
for remaining here.”' 

David had nothing to fear from a country whose ambassador 
had tc- put up with disrespect of t his sort. He advanced far into the 
south and conquered the kingdom ot Edom, wiridi had nn<< 
refused Moses permission to pass through it <m riu ‘‘King's High* 
wav ’ : ■> Sam, ft 11 ]. I Ids meant for David an accession of territory 
of considerable economic significance. The Arabalb desert, which 
stretches from the south end of the Dead Sea to iJn Gulf of Aqa- 
l*ah. is rich in copper and iron, and what David need eel most of a II 
was iron ore. His most dangerous opponents, the Philistines, liar! a 
monopoly oftion in their dutches fi Sam. 3 J Whoever con¬ 
trolled Ldnm could break the Philistine monopoly. David wListed 
no time; “And David prepared iron in abundance for Ihc nails for 
rite doors of the gates, and for the joinings: and brass in abundance 
without weight'' (i Chron. is 3 ). 

'ihe most important caravan mule From South Arabia, the 
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famous "Ineenac Road'*, likewise terminated In she Hnrth ol Ed<im* 
By pressing forward to the shores of the Gulf of Aqabah ihr sr.i 
route by open to him .icros* thr Red Sen to the remote shores of 
South Arabia and Easi Africa. 

The situation was also favourable for a northward advance. 

In the broad plains at the foot of Herman and in the fertile val¬ 
leys- which lay in from of Awrilr hanon, Arab desert tribes bail 
settled down and become static. They belonged to a race winch 
was detuned to play an important role in Israeli life, die Ara- 
niucans, palled simply Syrians in our Bible. I lu-y had founded 
city-slates and smallish kingdoms as Tar down as dir river Yarmuk* 
south of the Lake of Galilee over in rr.vmjfvrdan. 

About iooo tix. they Were, in thr process of reaching uiti east¬ 
ward into Nfestipotamia. In the course of it they came up against 
The Assyrians* who were within the next few centuries to become 
the strongest power in the ancient world. After the downfall of 
Babylonia, tin: .Assyrians had subjugated Mesopotamia as far as 
ihe upper readies of the Euphrates* Cuneiform texts recovered 
From palaces on the Tigris and dating from this period,, mention 
Assyria as being threatened by danger fmm tile west. These w t* 
til« Aramaeans whose thrusting atia< U w.-n math with ever in¬ 
creasing force. 

In face of this situation David pushed north through Trans¬ 
jordan right up to the Oronles. The Bible says: "And David smote 
Hadare^cr king of Zobah unto Hamath, as he weni to stablish his 
dominion by the river Euphrates** (t Chjnm, i8 :i l Reference io 
contemporary Assyrian, texts shows how accurately these words in 
the Bible describe the historical situation. King David attacked 
the Aramaean king as hr was on his way to conquer Assyrian terri¬ 
tory on the Euphrates* 

Without being aware of il David was aiding thouc saint Assyri¬ 
ans who later wiped out the kingdom oflurael. 

The frontier posts of Israel were mewed forward by David ro thr 
fertile valley of the Cronies. His most northerly sentries pat foiled 
Lake Homs at the foot of the Lebanon* where now petroleum 
gurgles through ihc great pipe-lines from distant Kirkuk. From 
thb point il was 400 miles ns the crow Hies to Ezion-Geber on the 
Red Sea, the most southerly point hi Uic kingdom. 

Excavations have revealed plenty uf traces of the acquisition* 
and expansion of the kingdom under David* There is a dear trail 
of evidence which accompanies Jib advance, im lulling the burning 
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of the cities of die Plain ofjcstm 1 , Not much lutei iliati tOOu ft.C. 
Be til-Shan, together with irs pagan J^mctuaiics, was levelled lo the 
gro iind. Arc h a eologis i s froi u the University of Pennsylvania dug 
up ou ihi'St din ofruthless fighting, sJialtered temples, deep layers 
n fashes on top of mined walls, ritual objects and pottery belonging 
to the Philistines. David's vengeance administered a crushing 
blow to the city which had compassed the shameful end of Lhe first 
king of Israel, a blow from which it did not recover Tor many years 
10 come. Then: is no indication above the layer of ashes which 
points to any habitation having existed there during the centuries 
immediately following. 

Various building projects dating from die earlier years of David *s 
reign remain in some state of preservation, principally fortresses in 
Judah which had been erected for defence against the Philistines. 
Tiie structure clearly reflect the pattern of .Saul's stronghold in 
fjihcuh. They have the same rough-hewn casern sited walls. In 
Jerusalem, later David's capita!, the foundations of a tower and 
large sections of the revetment certainly point to David as the 
builder. “So David dwell in the fort and called it the city of David. 
And David built round about. . . 

The romantic manner in which the stoutly guarded stronghold 
of Jerusalem fell into David's hands was brought to light last cen¬ 
tury partly by chance and partly by die scouting proclivities of a 
British army captain. 

On the east side of Jerusalem where die rock slopes down into 
the Kidron valley lies the “Ain Sitti Maryam”, the ‘ Fountain of 
the Virgin Mary”. In die Old Testament it ia called “Gihoti”, 
“bubbler”, and il has always been the main water supply for the 
inhabitants of tike city*. The road to it goes past the remains of a 
small mosque and into a vault. Thirty steps lead down to a little 
basin in which the pure water from the heart of the rock h 
gathered, 

I n 1 f!f>7 Captain Warren, in company with a crowd of pilgrims, 
visited the famous spring, which, according to the legend, is the 
place when: Mary washed the swaddling clothes oflier little Son. 
Despite die sc mi-dart, ness Warren noticed on < hk visit a dark 
cavity in die roof, a few yards above the spot where the water 
flowed out nf the rock. Apparently no one had ever uoiieed this 
before because when Warren asked about it nobody could tell him 
any tiling. 

filled with cariosity he went back to the Virgin Fountain next 
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day rquipped with a ladder and a long rope. He had no idea 
that an adventurous and somewhat perilous quest lay ahead til' 
him. 

Above the spring a narrow shaft went straight up into the rock. 
Warren was an alpine expert and well acquainted with this type 
of chimnev elimbLnu Carefully, hand over hand, lie made his way 
upwards. After about 40 feel the shaft suddenly came to an end. 
Feeling his way in the darkm? ; Warren eventually found a narrow 
passage. Craw iing on all fours he ft flowed it, A number of steps 
had been cut in the met. After some time he saw ahead of him a 
glimmering of light. He reached a vaulted chamber which con¬ 
tained nothing bm old jars and glass bottles covered in dust. He 
forced himself through a chink in the rock and found himself in 
broad daylight in the middle of the city, with the Fountain of tlu v 
Virgin lying far below him. 

Closer investigation by Parker, who in tgio went from the 
United Kingdom under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, showed that litis remarkable arrangement dated from the 
second millennium B.c. The inhabitants or old Jr! usalem had been 
at pains to cut a corridor through the nwk til order that in time oi" 
siege they could reach in safety the spring that meant life or death 
to them, 

Warreivs curiosity had discovered the way which 3,000 yean 
earlier David had used to take the fortress of Jen isalem by surprise. 
David's scoui' must have known about lids secret passage, as we 
can now see fiom a biblical reference which was previously 
obscure. David says: “Whosoever get let h up to the gutter and 
smiteth die Jebusites ., (a Sam. 5 1 ). The Authorised Version 
translated as “gutter” tlir- Hebrew wore] “sinnor 1 *, which means a 
“shaft” or a “channel”. 

It was in David's reign that the exact recordingofOld Testa¬ 
ment history began. “We must regard the David-narralives as 
largely historical,” writes Martin .Noth, who is an extremely criti¬ 
cal German theologian . 

The increasing clarity and lucidity of contemporary records is 
closely associate (I with dir gradual creation of a political system 
which was David’s great achievement and something new for 
Israel. A loose federation of clans hat! become a nation: a settlers' 
colony grew - into an empire which filled Palestine and Syria. 

For tills extensive territory' Dimd created a Civil Service, at the 
head of which, ncxi to the Chancellor, stood the Sophrr. “Sopher” 
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means "writer of chromes" [a Sam. 8 M '' 7 }, A UT i, r , j„ t \ w 
second highest position iu (.he state! 

In face oi ! iiti millions uf secretaries and typists in ihe modem 
world, and the thousands nf tons of paper that they put into their 
machines and cove rwith type everyday, die legendary gbry of the 
scribe has long since departed, Not even the enviable post of 
t hie! secretary in an nil magnate can. be compared with that ofhet 
ancient colleague either in salary' or still less In influence. Fi nis 
e-nty on the Stage of the ancient orient that the scribes played ihr 
mle (if their profession incomparably and uniquely. And little u. hi¬ 
tler, considering how much depended on them. Mighty conquerors 
and rulers of great empires were their employers and tin y enufd 
neither read nor write! 

Tliis can clearly be seen from the style of the letters. It Is not the 
person to whom the letter or message is sent who i$ addressed in the 

first instance. Greetings and good 
wishes from scribe to scribe take 
precedence. There is also a request 
to read out tlie contents of the 
letter distinctly, and, most tiu- 
ponam, contctly and under no 
circumstances to suppress any of it. 
How things were managed within 
this scribal sphere of authority is 
indicated by a vhid scene in the 
Foreign Office of Pharaoh Mertn- 
pluh. The scribes’ department is divided into three sections. In 
each of the two side aisles about ten secretaries sit tightly packed 
together. Some of them have one foot on a stool, great roils of 
papyrus lie across their bores. The spacious middle section i* 
reserved for the chief. A zealous slave keeps the troublesome flit s 
off him with a fen . At the entrance stand two commissionaires. 
One is idling the other “Spray some water and keep the office 
cool. The chief is busy writing.** 

No doubt rile administrative office at the court of Jerusalem was 
considerably less impressive. The young state of Israel was still loo 
rustic and too poor lor that. Vet David's * 'recorder T ' must have 
been an important and awe-inspiring official. It was his job to 
compile the ''Imperial Annals”, which doubtless were the basis of 
all die tactual Biblical references to the administrative sj3tem and 
social structure under David, Among these are I lit- great national 
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CRnssis condwctrH on the approved Mari-plan ■'* Sam. 24“' a- writ 
as the information about his bodyguard of ^GherctKites and Pdt> 
tbke£*, a kind of Swiss guard, which consisted of Cretans and 
PhD is lines (a Sam. B lh ; eo T ). 

Undoubtedly the ^Sopher" would dsn be the first to write down 
the new name of Ms sovereign* 

For in all probability David was not called David at all, This 
was a surprising discovery made very recently by scholars who 
were puzzled by the wording of certain Texts from the palace of 
Miiri on the Euphrates The word c £ David 11 m** cropped up n - 
peatrdly in them* It means ^commander” nr i 'grncml ,t ; it is 
therefore not a proper name, but a title. 

The proper name “Cacsar +K later became a title, and from 
Caesar we get H Kaiser' 5 and M Gaar”. In David's case it appears to 
have worked the other way round. I Ik military litfe, which prob¬ 
ably da Led back to Ills days as a condo Ltiere T was turned into a 
proper name fur him. "Dftvidiiiu” became David, and lias stuck 
to liim up u> the present day* 

This qucsEifui of “ivciting 1 ' 5 conjures up one of the argument 1 ? 
levelled by critics of the Uib!t_\ In Egypt waggon loach of papyrus 
have been found, similarly in Pabytonia and .Assyria mountains of 
* unciform tablets—wvhene then are the literary documents nf 
Palestine? 

Archaeologists anti meteorologists may be permitted to answer 
Lliia question. 

About the beginning of the last millennium n r a Canaan de¬ 
serted its angular cuneiform script and iht use nf clumsy day 
tablets in favour of a less cumhcrsomr method of w riting, Until 
then the text of ihe document had to be scratched in fiofi clay with 
a stylus. The day had thru to be baked or dried in the sun, a dim - 
was Ling proc cd u n\ hrfn rc th c bu Iky let T c T% were ready for d espa I eh. 
A new type of miring;, with H'avy lines, became more and more 
fashionable. This was the alphabet which we have already en¬ 
countered in the attempts at writing made by rhe Semitic miners 
at Sinai, Stylus and day were deadly unutiited for these new 
smoothly rounded letters* So they looked for new writing utettriU 
and found them an their baked day tablets, inkpot and ink, 
Archacologisi^ call these! lie tJc tablets with their flowing script 
“Ostraea^, They were replaced in special cases by papyrus, the 
most elegant voicing materia! of the ancient world* The Wen- 
Arnun report shows how greatly this Egyptian export was in 
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demand. The prince ufBybk^ t ecdved in return lor Ins cedars goo 
rolls of it : well over a mile of writing paper J 

Palestine has a damp climate in winter an account aft is rainfall. 
In suck a rlimate ink b very tjuickly washed off hard thy* and 
papyrus soon disintegrates. Greatly to the distress of archaeo¬ 
logists, scientists and historians, all of them thirsting for know¬ 
ledge, practically the sum total of Canaan's records and docu¬ 
ments has been lost to posterity for this reason. The fact that the 
archaeologists were able to produce such an impressive haul from 
Egypt Is simply the mult of its proximity to the desm and the 
tmusually dry climate. 
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CHAPTER 20 


SOLOMGX THE COPPER-KING 

Expedition to tht Gulf of Aqabah—fm on and malachite— Glucek du* 
cocas Epjm-Gtbfr — BtSert storms used as belltks—Thf Pittsburgh of old 
Israel—Shipyards on the Red Sea— Ilham brought the umbel—Ships' tap- 
tarns from Tyre—The mysterious land of Ophir—An Egyptian portrait of 
the queen of l’wd~ UjS.A. archaeologists buy a Tell—A model dip at 
Mrgiddo-^The fateful plain of Je&ttI—Royal stables with 450 stalls. 


“So king Solomon was king over all Israd I King* 4V- and 
Solomon had 40,000 stalls of hora* for hi* chariots, and 

12*000 horsemen" (1 Kings 4 *®)- ~ , 

“And Solomon built... all the cities of store . * * 
cities for Itis chariots and cities for his boi'semcn” ( 1 Kings 

“And king Solomon made a navy or ships in Rziofi-Gcbcr 
which is beside Eloth . . . and they came to Ophir ' • 1 Kmp 

Q**.*»). 

■‘.\iid all king Solomon’s drinking vessels were rf gold . - , 
none were of silver: it was nothing accounted of in the day s of 
Solomon, For the king had at sea a navy . . . brtngmggoM 
and silver, ivory and apes, and peacocks 1 1 Kings 

fl *And the house which king Solomon hmli 3 or (hr Lord - 
was *. * overbid with gold” (1 Kings 6* 1 **, 1 - 

“And Solomon had horses brought out of kgyp* and linen 
yarn ... and so for all the kings of the Hitdtrt, and for the 
kings of Syria, did they' bring them out by their means 

{1 Kings ig"* ,a ). . 

the weight of gold that came to Solomon in onr^tsr 

six hundred threescore ajid ibc talents of gold (i 

I0 11 ), 


Doesn't it sound like a fairy-tale? 

Any mats, even a king* about whom so much is told, k hard put 
to it to escape the charge of boaiung- And any chronicler. tell ini; 
such a story, easily gets a reputation for exaggeration* There are 
cert ain ly stories in the Bible which arc regarded by scholars as 
o ' m 
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legends, such as the tale of Balaam Uic sorcerer and his talking ass 
Num* 22) or the tale of Samson whose long hair gave him strength 
■ JutL 13-16). But this most fabulous of all siorks is really no fairy 
laic at ail. 

The ardiaeologisis dug their way to the heart of the trusi worthi¬ 
ness of these Solomon stories—and lo and behold Solomon became 
[heir unique showpiece. 

When ihc ^fairy-tale 1 ' of king Solomon—as many sail believe it 
to be—has been stripped of its frills, there remains a framework of 

sober historical facts, 
Thai i& one of the most 
exciting discoveries of 
very recent limes. Il 
was only in 1937 that .1 
wealth of surprising 
finds during excava¬ 
tions by two American 
expe di lions prod uc ed 
proof of the truth of 
this Biblical story* 
Packed high with, the 
latest equipment* with 
drills* spades and picks 
and accompanied by 
geologists* h hto ri ans. 

architects, excavators 
and the photographer who is now indispensable rm a modem 
expedition, a caravan of camels is leaving Jerusalem. Its leader 
b Nelson Glueck, w ho like the others is a member of the famous 
American Schools of Oriental Research. 

Soon they have left the brown memmains of Judah behind- They 
head smith through rise dreary Negeb. Then the caravan enters 
Wadi el-Arabiih, ihc '"'Valley of the Desert 11 . The men feel as if 
they had been transported into mmc scene from .1 primeval world, 
where some Titanic power out of the depths had left its mark 
when it formed die earth. The *‘Valley of the Desert M b part of the 
mighty fissure w hich begins in Asia Minor and ends in Africa* 

Tic scientists pay their respects to this impressive vista and then 
turn 10 the task w hich aw aits them* Their questing eyes roam over 
die steep rock-face. Light and shade vary with the sun, and litre 
and there the stone is backed away and dented. They find that it 
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consists of muddy yellow felspar, silvery white mica, and, where 
the stone .-shows up reddish black, iron ore and a green mineral— 
malachite, copper spar. 

Along the whole length of the wadi the American scientists come 
upon deposits of iron ore and copper. Whcr ever their tests indicate 
the presence of ore they find galleries let into the rock, all that 
remains of mines long since deserted. 

At last the caravan reaches the shores of the Gulf. However in¬ 
vitingly the white houses of Aqabah, the Eloih of tin- Bible, seem 
to beckon them in the glaring sun, however tempting are the 
sounds of this busy eastern seaport after their trek through ■ he 
desolate wadi, nevertheless tint scientists ittrn their backs on this 
intersection of three worlds. 1 Their goal is "Tell rl-Kheleifch". 
This lonely mound, which seems no more than a pile of rubble, 
rises inland out of the shade Less plain. 

Careful probing with spades prefaces the fust stage of the ex¬ 
cavation and produces unexpectedly quick results. Fish hook* 
come out; they arc made of copper. Then tiles and remnants of 
walls. Some coarse looking lumps of sonic material in the vicinity 
of the Tell show traces of green. They mm out to he slug. Every¬ 
where around them the scientists meet this sandstone with the dis¬ 
tinctive green colour. 

In his tent one evening Ghicck reflects on the results of the work 
up to date. It has produced nothing remarkable. Meantime the 
whole of Transjordan is still on the programme. Gliieck wants to 
track down the past in Edom, Moah, Ammon, even as far as 
Damascus, booking through his notes, he stops and ponders. 
Iron-ore and malachite in the Aiabalt—and, in this mound of 
debris in front of bis lent, remains of walls, slag, and copper Fub- 
hooks—and all ofit in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gulf 
which the Bible cal Is the ‘'Red Sea". Thong Jit fully Ghicck turns 
up the Bible passage which mentions the Red Sea in connection 
with a great king; “And king Solomon made a navy of ships in 
E/ion-Geber, which is beside Eloth. on the shore of the Red Sea, 
in the land of Edom" (i Kings gWj, in Biblical times Edom came 
right down to the gulf of the Red Sea. Gould this mound be .. .? 

In the middle of the night Glucck summons his >.ul league* for 
a conference. They decide to make a thorough investigation of 
Tell i-J-Khdeifrli nest day. As they dig up the material from the 
test-shafts they find that at several [joint* they come upon wall 1 
1 Africa, Arabia and Pak^iiGr/Syrizi. 
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foundations at the same level. Below that is virgin soil. Sherds 
give them an indication ufil ic dale of construct ion of 1 lie masonry. 
It is within the period of Solomon's reign, after tooo B.c, 

The time factor compelled GI neck to stop operations. This par¬ 
ticular expedition had oilier tasks ahead. But in the following 
years the Americans continued the excavations in three stages, 
which ended in 1540 and confirmed G!neck's theory. It appeared 
that the first mins that came to light had once been workers* 
dwellings. Then came ramparts of the case mated type, the unmis¬ 
takable building style of the first Iron Age. After that remains of 
an extensive settlement were excavated. The meat interesting 
tilings were casting-moulds and a vast quantity of copper slag. 

Casting-moulds and copper dag in the middle of die scorching 
pitilessly hot plain? 

Glueck tried 10 find an explanation for this strange fact. Why 
did the workshops have to be located right in the path of the sand¬ 
storms which almost incessantly sweep down the wadi From the 
North? W hy were they not a few hundred yards further on in the 
shelter of the hills, where there were also fresh water springs? The 
astonishing answer to these questions was not forthcoming until the 
last excavation period. 

tn the middle of a square walled enclosure an extensive building 
came into view, Tlic green discoloration on the walls left nq doubt 
as to the purpose of the building: it was a blast furnace. The mud- 
brick walls had two rows of openings. They were Hues: a skilful 
system of air passages teas included in the construction. The whole 
thing teas a proper up-to-date blast furnace, built in accordance 
with a principle that celebrated its resurrection in modern indus¬ 
try a century ago as the Bcsscmcr-systcm. Flues and chimneys 
both lay along a north 10 south axis. For the incessant winds and 
storms from the Wadi el-Arabah had to take over the role of bel¬ 
lows. That was 3,000 years ago: today compressed air is forced 
ill rough the forge. 

One question alone still remained unanswered: how was the 
copper refined in this ancient apparatus? Smelting experts of to¬ 
day cannot solve the mystery. 

Earthenware smelting-pots still lie about in the vicinity: many 
of them have the remarkable capacity of T4 cubic feet. In the sur¬ 
rounding hill-slopes the multiplicity of caves hewn out of the rock 
indicate the entrances to the galleries. Fragments of copper sul¬ 
phate testify to the busy hands that worked these mines thousands 
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of years ago. In the course of fact-finding excui sinus Into the sur¬ 
rounding country the members of the expedition succeeded in 
identifying numerous copper and iron mines in the wadis of the 
Aiabaii desert. 

Eventually Nelson GI neck discovered in the case mated waif of 
ihe mound of nibble a stout gateway with a triple lockfast m* 
trance. He was no longer in any doubt. Tdl el-Khdeifeb was 
once Ezioii-Geber, the tong-sought vanished seaport of king Solo¬ 
mon; “And king Solomon made a navy of ship in Ezion-Gcber 
which is beside ELoih... 

Eziou-Geber was however not only a seaport, In its dockyards 
ships for ocean travel were also built. But shove all Ezian-Geber 
was the centre of the copper-industry, Nowhere else in the “Fertile 
Crescent,” neither in Babylonia nor in Egypt, was such a great fur¬ 
nace to be round, Ezfon-Gcbcr had therefore the best smelting 
facilities in the ancient orient. It produced rite metal for the ritual 
furnishings of the Temple at Jerusalem—for the “altar of brass”, 
the “sea”, as a great copper basin was called, for the "ten bases of 
brass'', for the “pots, shovels, basins” 1 and for the two great pitlars 
“Jacliiu and Boaz“ in Lhe porch of die Temple i Kings 7 ,ic ; 
a Chron. 4). For “in the plain ol'Jordan did the king cast them in 
the day ground. ., h Kings y 1 *'. 

Ghwxk's delight at these unparalleled finds can still be detected 
in the official report which gathered together the rtsults of the re¬ 
searches at the Gulf of Aq a bah: “Estiott-Gcber was the result of 
careful planning and was built as a mode! installation with remark¬ 
able architectural and technical skill. I n fact practically the whole 
town of Ezlon-Gcber, taking into consideration place and time, 
was a phenomenal industrial site, without anything to compare 
with it in tiie entire history of the ancient orient. Ezion-Gcber was 
the Pittsburgh of old Palestine and at the same time its moat 
Important seaport.” 

King Solomon, whom Glucck describe* as the "great copper- 
king’ 1 , must probably be reckoned among the greatest exporters of 
copper In the ancient world. Research on other sites completes the 
picture of Palestine’* economy under king Solomon, South of the 
old Philistine city of Gaza, Flinders Petrie dug up iron-smelting in¬ 
stallations in Wadi Ghazze. 'Hie furnaces are like those at Tell cl- 
Khelrifch but smaller. David bad disputed the Philistines' right to 
their monopoly of iron and he had extracted their secret smelting 
process as one of ihr prices of their defeat. Then under Solomon 
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I-'SC, 33.—fcavrr from Salomon’* Temple * 1 King* 
■2 CbtocL 4* i s { Reconct ruction. ) 


the iron and t opper deposits were mined on a large Kale and 
smelted. 

"For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land . . . 
a land whose stones arc iron and out of whose hills thou mayest 
dig lurass” (Dent. 8 T_ *). 

So runs part of the detailed description of the Promised Land 
which Moses gives the children of Israel. Copper and iron in 
Palestine? Scientists themselves seriously doubted until fjuite rr- 
cctuly that there was or had ever hern such a thing in Palestine. 
Even some of the latest Biblical commentaries gloss over this pas¬ 
sage sinn- they ran m ike nothing of it. The work of the archaeo¬ 
logists lias now produced evidence showing how true is this 
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description which the Bible gives, .md introduces a new lactor into 
our picture of Old Eak-simr which wr shall in future have to take 
into account, namely its remar kab le industrial development, 

Solomon tvas a thoroughly progressive ruler, He had a tlair for 
exploiting foreign brains and foreign skill and turning them to Ins 
own advantage. That is the secret, otherwise scarcely understand¬ 
able, of how the simple peasant regime of his father David deve¬ 
loped by leaps and bounds into a lirst class economic organism. 
Here also is to be found ihe secret of his wealth which the Bible 
cmpltasiscs. Solomon imported smelting technicians from Phoe¬ 
nicia. Huram-Ablii, 1 a craftsman from Tyre, wits entrusted with 
the easting of the Temple furnishings .1 Kings 7 ia 11 , In Ezion- 
Gebrr Solomon founded an important enterprise for overseas 
trade. The Israelites had never been sailors and knew nothing 
about shipbuilding. But the Phoenicians had behind them practi¬ 
cal experience accumulated over many centuries. Solomon there¬ 
fore sent to Tyre lor specialists for his dockyards and sailors for his 
ships; “Anti Hiram* sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that 
had knowledge of the sea. .. (i Kings tj**), 

The construction of the harbour on the Red Sea is actually also 
mentioned in Phoenician sources. The priest Sanchuniathoti de¬ 
scribed the course of events. Hiram of Tyre offered "to deliver to 
die prince of the Judaeans building materials fora new palace, if 
lie would concede him a pnn on the Ethiopian Sea". The prince 
of the Judaeans "gave hint the town and port of Eilotba".* King 
Solomon built himself a palace, his famous "House of the forest of 
Lebanon 11 :t Kings 7 w j,“, , ■ now Hiram the king of Tyre had 
furnished Solomon with cedar trees, and fir trees, aud with gold 
according to all his desire” i t Kings q 1 *). The Biblical reference 
is supplemented in an illuminating way by the following interesting 
quotation from the same Sanchumathon dealing with the building 
of the shi ps. 

"Although there were great palm forests in ihr neighbourhood 
of this place, there was no timber suitable for building purposes, so 
Joram* had to transport the timber there cm 8,000 catnck A fleet 
of ten ships was built from it." Even the names of the Phoenician 
captains who commanded the fleet were known to Sanctum i athen. 
The "shipmen that had knowledge of the sea” were Kedarus, 
Jammu?, and Kotilus. 


1 A.V\ --Hiram, 

B U. Etali. 


1 The king of Tyre. 
* i c. Hiram, 
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Er.iun-Gc brr was the well-equipped and heavily defended export 
centre for the new foreign trade. From Ezion-Geber the ships set 
sail on their mysterious voyages to distant and unfamiliar shores. 
Ophir?—where was ihe legendary land of Ophir, the “warehouse" 
in which the ancient orient purchased the costliest and choicest 
commodities? 

Many a scholarly quarrel has broken out about Ophir. Some¬ 
one w as always claiming in have found it. Cari Mutch of Ger¬ 
many came upon the ruins of a temple city on the border* of 
Southern Rhodesia and Mozambique in East Africa in 1864. Fif- 
ici-n years later Steinberg of South Africa dug up, a few miles to 
the sou tin, pre-Christian mining installations which were thought 
to be connected with the temple city, Rock-test$ were supposed to 
show that gold and silver had at one time been quarried there. In 
rgio the famous African explorer. Dr, Karl Peters of Germany, 
photographed carvings on this site in which experts claimed that 
they detected odd Phoenician characteristics. 

Tliis mysterious Land of Ophir has hrmevrt so file < hided the 
grasp of tin-, scientists. Many indications nevertheless point to East 
Africa. Experts like Prof. Albright suggest that it was located in 
Somaliland. That would tie up very well with what the Bible says 
about the length of time it took to get there. 

“Once in three years came the navy . . .” (1 Kings to**!. “The 
fleet may have sailed from Ezion-Geber in November or Decem¬ 
ber of the first year," suggested Albright, “and relumed in May or 
June of the third year, in this way the hot weather in summer 
would be avoided as much as possible. The journey in this case 
need have taken no more than eighteen months.” Further, the 
nature of the merchandise “gold, diver, ivory and apes” j i Kings 
io ls ,' points to Africa as the obvious place of origin. 

The Egyptian* were well informed about “Punt", width may 
he identifiable with Ophir. They must have been on the spot and 
kept their eyes open. How otherwise could these impressive pic¬ 
torial representations of “Punt" have originated, which light up 
the walls of the terraced temple of Defr el-Bahri? Wonderful 
coloured reliefs adorn this temple on the west side of Thebes, 
lending splendour and charm to a dusky lady.—die queen or Punt 
—and her retinue. As usual the Egyptian* have here too lavished 
devoted attention to die details of the costumes, the round huts, the 
animal* and plains of 'Tunt”. Anyone looking at them has a clear 
picture in his mind's eye of wliai this legendary Ophir looked like. 





f'rrafrXaft*, 

“King .Soluinwi’j ttUaw" t*ar E*ii>t>'C. Ur <jji tU Oull'itt AqataJi, emlrc i>l 
(ijc (vfjficj iiwi'^try Id tU Aniiitml F.adl, 
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Inscriptions adjoining the reliefs give -in .in onnt of the serm- 
tiottal expedition which a w^man ordered to be equipped and to 
set out for J 1 J um Tl in 1500 b-c. On the throne of the Pharaohs :ti 
that time* as eo-rtgem orTutmosc III, sat the famous Queen Hat* 
shepsut, '-the First great wonuui tn history 11 as Breasted die Egypto¬ 
logist calls her. Li response to an oracle of the ^od Arnun, which 
enjoined that the mutes 1 o "Punt” should be rxplnm) and ihai 
trade relations with the Rtd Sra ports which had been interrupted 
by the Hykiofi wars should hr resumed, the queen tern out a flotilla 
of five sea-going vtaacU in the ninth year of her reign. They were 
to bring back myrrh trees for the temple terraces, The fleet sailed 
from the Nile along a canal in ibe eastern parr of the delta into the 



FiO< 34.—One vf Qpcen Haiihqsmfi shir* returning from Kuni (QpMr) 
with §. cargo of myrrh and ape*. 


Red Sea and ^arrived safely in Pum 11 * where is exchanged Egyp¬ 
tian produce for a precious tar go of myrrh trees, ebony, gold, -w 
well ;ts all sons of sweet smelling wood and other exotic m 1 ides like 
sandalwood, panther skins, and apes. 

A display such they had never seen Ijefore met the gaze of ihe 
Thebans as at the close of a successful trip ihz strange collection of 
dark-skinned native* of Punt made their way to the queen's palace 
with the marvellous products of their country. "I have made hh 
garden into another Punt, as he commanded me , . . says Hat* 
dirpsut trxiildflgly, referripf: to thr myrrh trees on the temple ter¬ 
races. Egyptologist* found dried up roots nf myrrh in the hot 
yellow sand in front of the temple of Dei r cl-Balm. 

Like the Thebans men and women of Isnid must alio have 
stood in wonder and amazement an the quayside nf Ezion-Geber 
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when their king Solomon's fleet returned from distant Opltir and 
discharged its eatgo of sandalwood **and precious stones, gold, 
silver, ivory, apes and peacocks ' 1 (l Kings 

ArchaeotogicaJ work can normally only be started when per¬ 
mission io excavate has been given by the landowner or by the 
government of the country. This is not always easy to obtain, 
quite apart From die fact that in the course of the operations pro¬ 
tests -i restrictions can make life difficult for ihe investigators. In 
1925 the Americans hit upon an unusual way of ensuring that they 
would be left in peace to get on with the work. They bought with* 
out a moment's hesitation the mound of rubble called Tell el- 
Muteseilim in the Plain of jezred from ninety native proprietors, 
peasants and shepherds, lock, stock and barrel. For the Oriental 
[nsdiutc of die University of Chicago had in mind a model ex¬ 
cavation for die whole oT the hbddie East, the most comprehen¬ 
sive, most painstaking, and most accurate investigation that had 
ever been started in Palestine, 

Tell d-Muiesdlim covers the me of die Megiddo of the Bible. 
This discovery b based on die first large-scale excavation which 
was undertaken on this spot by the German Oriental Society under 
Dr.J* Schumacher between 1903 and 1905. 

like a small edition of Table Mountain, Tell cl-Muteseilim lies 
in the heart of a unique scenic setting. Looking down from die 
plateau is like looking down on a vast green lake. Into the far dis¬ 
tance stretches die great plain, the “valley of Jewed" (Jos. 1 y 11 ), 
in which the green meadows of the fen I and and well-stocked fields 
**f grain alternate with one another. Flocks of cranes and storks 
frequent the spot. Where the plain ends, the wooded hump of 
Carmel stands guard over the Mediterranean shore. To the north 
the hills of Galilee with the little village of Nazareth sweep up¬ 
wards, limed a delicate blue, and far 10 the right the sombre sum¬ 
mit of Mt. Tabor bars the view into the deep cleft of the Jordan 
valley. 

Nothing m this fertile triangle h tills friendly countryside girt with 
gentle lines of lulls, suggests that thU tiny bit of land was for 
many thousands of years the scene of mighty battles, and of 
momentous and decisive history. 

About 1500 13.c. Pharaoh Tmtnosr ILI, riding in a ‘"golden 
chariot", led hh army through a narrow pass Into the plain and 
attacked the Canaankis* who lied in 1 error and complete disorder 
to Megiddo* On the same phin the Israelites, incited by the heroic 
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Deborah, ihe supremacy of the Canuumte charioteers, 

Gideon surprised the plundering camel-borne nomads from 
Midi an, Suul Inst the ba \ U e against live P hilts tines, and ting 
Josiah of Judah died about Goo n.< , he and bis men threw diem- 
selves in vain against the armed might of Egypt under Pharaoh 
Netho. Ruins mark the site of the Frankish castle ot'l"ziba 3 which 
the kntglus of St. John and the Templars occupied during the 
Crusades, until Saladin drove them off ihc plain after a frightful 
massacre. On the 16th April 1799 there was a battle here between 
the Turks and the French, With only 1,500 men Klefccr, the 
French general s held 25*000 of the enemy at bay. The French 
fought like heroes from sunrise till noon, Then over a ridge to 
the rescue 1 charged a troop of Goo mounted men. The officer at 
their head was called Napoleon Bonaparte. After the victorious 
“Baltic of labor" Napoleon rode up into the bills of Galike 
-iltd ale his supper in Nazareth. In 191B British cavalry under 
Lord AJIenby swept through the same pass as Tutmose III 
and destroyed the Turkish army which was encamped on the 
plain, 

A silent witness of all these events was Tell eh Mu toad 11m n where 
Clarence 5 * Fisher began operations on the model excavation in 
dir spring of *925. 

The hill literally cut into slices inch by inch—like cutting a 
cake except that the slices were horizontal ones. The centuries 
flashed past like a kaleidoscope. Every layer that was removed sig¬ 
nified a chapter of world history from the 41b to the totIi century 
BhCh 

Of the four top layers Stratum I contained ruins from the lime of 
the Persian and Babylonian empires. Gyrus, king of Persia, des¬ 
troyed the power of Babylon in 539 b,cl King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon had conquered Syria and Palestine fifty years earlier m 
597 B + c. The walls of an unusually solidly built palace still remain 
from that period. Stratum II provided evidence of Assyrian rule 
with mins of a palace dating from the 8th century me. Tlgladt- 
Pileser 111 subdued Palatine in 733 bx. Stratum I El and Stratum 
IV incorporated the Israelite period. 

The most important find in this case was two seals with old 
Hebrew letters on ihcm* One of them bore the inscription* 
"‘Shcnia, servant of Jeroboam’ 1 ,. Jeroboam I was the first ruler of 
Israel after the kingdom had been divided n.c,b A 

stone preserved another familiar name: Pharaoh Sheshonk T of 
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Egypt. The Bible calls Bun 1'haraoh Shhhak. In 933 b.c., the 
Sfili s ear of king Jeroboam’* reign, he at lacked Palestine. 

After almost ten y can of idi, picks and spades had readied tin 
layers dating from tint tune ofking Solumon, who had died fbur 
years he lore the attack of Shtshonk in 926 b.c. The lowest level of 
nibble in Stratum Ik’ then produced sensational surprises from 
king Solomon's time Tor the archaeologists, Cordon Loud and 
S J . L, O, Guy, as well as for posterity. 

In Solomon's day a new method of construction was adopted in 
the rase of public buildings, defence walls, etc. Instead of the pre¬ 
vious style of budding this new type involved the introduction of 
unooth dressed stones at die comers and at intervals along the 
walla. On ihr lowest level of die rubble of Stratum IV ruins of a 
palace were exposed which displayed this characteristic feature. 
They art enclosed by a square wall whose sides arc about 60 
yards long. Additional protection was afforded by the handsome 
l fit ranee gateway flanked by three pairs of close-sei pillars. 
Archaeologists came across similar town gales with this threefold 
security 111 F.nion-Gcber and In T.a rfikli A building with massive 
walls that was excavated almost at the same time turned out to be 
a granary, one of tilt ' -cities of store that Solomon had" t i Rings 
ft 5 *). Storehouses of this kind were also found at Bnh-Shan and 
Ladiish, Mcgiddo was the administrative centre of the 5th Dis- 
trict in the Israel of Solomon's day, Solomon s representative in 
die palace, who was also responsible for the deliveries of taxes in 
kind to the '‘city of store" was "Banna, die son of Ahilud, to him 
pertained Taanach and Mcgiddo" [1 Kings 4^. 

Although these finds were remarkable they were not sensational. 
The sensation was still lying untouched in the heart of Tell el- 
Mutcsellim as if the old mound had been keeping die beat to the 
last. In the course of die excavations there appeared among the 
rubble on the edge of the Tell a flat stone surface, studded with 
stciie stumps, ranged one behind tin- oih^r in long nows and square 
in shape. 

Loud and Guy had at first no idea what it could have been. 
There seemed to be no end to this remarkable scries of flat surfaces 
which emerged vard by yard out of the rubble. It occurred to Guv 
that they might be the remains of stables. Did the Bible not speak 
of the untold horses of king Solomon? 

Amid the generally monotonous sameness of a dig that had 
lasted several years with its daily stint of carrying away, emptying 
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nut, si fling and arranging every fragment worth consider! ng, Guy’s 
idea gave ar once a new fillip eo die excavations, which even the 
digging gangs shared. 

Tlu- archaeologists astonishment grew with every new structure 
which came lo light. They found that several large stables were 
always grouped round a courtyard, which was laid with beaten 
limestone mortar. A jodbol wide passage ran down the middle of 
each stable. It was roughly paved to prevent die horses from slip¬ 
ping. On each side, behind the stone Mump, lay roomy stalls, 
each of which was exactly 10 feet wide. Many of them had still 
remains of feeding troughs and parts of the watering arrangements 
were still recognisable. Even for present day circumstances they 
were veritable luxury stables. Judging by the extraordinary care 
which had txrn lavished on buildings and services, horses in those 
days wore at a premium. At all events Urey were better looked 
after than worn human beings. 

When die whole establishment was uncovered, Guy counted 
single stalls for at least 4.50 horses and sheds for 150 chariots, A 
gigantic royal \table indeed. "And this is Hie reason of ihe levy 
which king Solomon raised: for to build . . . the wall of Jerusalem 
and Idazor and Megiddu ...” u Kings 9'*). “And Solomon 
gathered together chariots and horsemen: and he had a thousand 
and four hundred chariots and twelve thousand horsemen, whom 
lie bestowed in the cities Jor chariots . , (i Kings 10” 1. fu view 
(if! he size of the royal slab!* at Megiddoand the stables and chariot 
sheds of similar type which have been found at Tell d-Heri, at 
Mayor, at Taanach and also at Jerusalem, the Biblical references 
must he regarded as mere hints at the reality. These tremendous 
results of the excavations give us a dear conception of tire iavish- 
nrss to which old Israel was accustomed in its imperial days. 

Megiddo was after all only one of the garrisons for .Solomon’s 
new chariot coj-ps, which formed pan of the ting's standing army. 

In one oT the ancient stable buildings which were cut deep into 
the rock under the high walk of the city ofjcrusalcm die Ci matters 
tethered tiidi horses after the conquest of the Holy City hv God¬ 
frey of Boulogne almost 2,000 years after Solomon. 

Horses and chariots alike were considered in Solomon’s day 10 
be worth-while trading commodities. Israel had indeed in rids 
matter a complete monopoly (t Kings io*"* 1 *;. 

All tlu- important caravan routes between Egypt, Syria and Asia 
Minor went through Solomon’s kingdom. Egypt was the chief 
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exporter of war-chariots . . the king’s merchants received the 
linen yam at a price, And a chariot came up and went out of 
kgypt for six hundred shekel of silver.” Egyptian wheelwrights 
were unsurpassed craftsmen in building swift twow heeled chariots 
For war and hunting. The hardwood for them had to be imported 
from Syria, This explains the high rate of exchange. According to 
die Bible One chariot w as worth four horses : i Rings io w ). 

The horses came from Egypt j “anil from Koa f * as another 
tradition tells us, “Koa” was the name of a state in Cilicia which 
lay in the fertile plain between the Taurus Mountains and the 
Mediterranean. After the destruction of the kingdom of Milan ni 



Fro* 35«—**Aiut a tharim c&uir. , . nut of Egypt Tor ds luutctrcd dickcb 
of illvcr" [i Kiiigi 


by the Hiuiics. Cilicia liceamc the land of horse breedcis and die 
Jivery stables of the ancient world. Herodotus mentions that later 
on the Persians fetched the bent horses for their Imperial Messenger 
Service from Cilicia. 

Israel’s trading partners in the north were the “Kings of Syria 
and the Kings of ihc Hiuitcs” 11 Kings, io 3 ). This loo is his¬ 
torically accurate- lhc kingdom : the Huriles had long been 
extinct by Solomon’s day but some smaller successor stales had 
taken its place. One of them was discovered in 1945 by Professor 
H, T, Bogart of Germany, This was ilu- royal castle in the forest 
of Mu Kaiatepe, not far from Adana in the south-east of 
Turkey. Astawatula, who built it in die 9th ccmury b.c., was 
one of these “Kings of the Hittilcs", 
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THE QJUEm OF SHEBA AS A BUSINESS 
PARTNER 

u Arabia Felix** t the mjsterious land- — Death-mimh of w t Qoo Ramans 
^ptwnber One exporter qf spites—First nmx of Afar it;—Halcqt and 
Glaser have a dangerous adimturi—When the great dam burst — American 
expedition to Yemen — 77 i* temple of the mmn in Sheba — Camels—the new 
fong 4 htam* transport— Expart talks with Salman* 

“And when the queen of Sheba heard of die fame of Solo* 
mon, she tame! to prove Solomon with hard questions at 
Jerusalem, with a very great company* and catitcb ihai 
bare spices, and gold in abundance and precious atones' 1 
(3 Chran. 9 1 ), 

For thousands of yean richly bden caravans have made their way 
from “fortunate Arabia” to the north. They were well known in 
Egypt, in Greece and in the Roman Empire, With them came 
tales of fabulous cities, of tombs filled w ith gold, tales w hich per¬ 
sisted through the centuries* P Fhe Roman Emperor Augustus, 
determined to find out the truth about what camel drivers con¬ 
tinually extolled in their remote country. He instructed AdSiis 
Callus to fit out a military expedition and to satisfy himself on the 
spot as ro the truth of these incredible tales about south Arabia. 
Willi an army of to,000 Roman soldiers Gdlus marched south 
from Egypt and proceeded along tin desolate shores of the Red 
Sea. Marib, the legendary' capital city T was his goal. But he was 
never to reach it* For in the pitiless beat of ihr desert , after endless 
dashes with wild tribes, drdmated by treacherous diseases, his 
army went to pieces- The few survivors who reached their native 
land again had no reliable factual details to add to the legendary 
stories of “Arabia Felix", 

""In fortunate Arabia 11 , writes Dionysius the Greet in aj>, go t 
"you can always smell the sweet perfume of marvellous spices, 
whether it be incense or wonderful myrrh. Its inhabitants have 
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great Docks of siiccp in Mil- meadows, and birds fly in from distant 
isirs bringing leave s of pure cinnamon." 

Smith Arabia was cvm in the ancient wodd export country 
Number One for spices and it is still so today. Yet it seemed to be 
shrouded in dark mystery. No man had ever seen it with his own 
eyes, “Arabia Felix ’ 1 remained a book with seven seals. The first 
man in recent times to embark upon this dangerous adventure was 
GxEsten Niebuhr, a German, who led a Danish expedition to south 
Arabia in the i 8 th century. F.vcn he only got as far as Sana. He 
was still Do miles from the mined dty of Marib when lie had to turn 
back. 

A Frenchman, HaJeyy, anti an Austrian, Glaser, were the first 
white rueit actually to reach this undent goal about a century ago, 
Si tier no foreigner, fur Jess a European, was all owed to cross the 
frontier of the Yemen, and no permit could be obtained, Halevy 
and Glaser embarked on an enterprise which might have cost them 
their lives. They chartered a sailing boat and landed secretly in 
i he Gulf oT Aden disguised as Bedouins. After an arduous journey 
of over 300 miles through parched and desolate mountain country 
they eventually reached Marib. Greatly impressed by what they 
saw they threw camion to the winds and elambrrrd around the 
ruins. 

Suspicious natives come towards them. The tw<. scholars knew 
that ii would com them tin ir lives if their disguise w as discovered 
and r nrik to their heels. At last after many adventures they reached 
Aden by a circuitous route. However they had been able to 
smuggle out copies and rubbings of inscriptions, concealed under 
their humous, on the strengt h of which they were able to prove 
that Marib really existed. 

Travelling merchants likewise brought inscriptions with them 
later on. Up to the present day their number readies the stecable 
total of 4,000. Scholars have examined and sifted the material. 
The script is alphabetic and therefore originated in Palestine. 
Dedicatory inscriptions give us information about gods, tribes and 
cities of a million inhabitants. And the names of four countries— 
"llic Spice Kingdoms”—which arc mentioned arc; Minaea, 
Kata ban. Hadhraotaut and—Sheba. 

The kingdom of Minaea lay in the northern part of Yemen and 
is re fern 1 to up to the tath century a.c. Writings of die gth cen¬ 
tury a.e. mention its southern neighbour, the land of Lhe Sbebans. 
Assyrian documents of the 8th century »,c. likewise speak of Sheba 
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Lind of Host tr.uic relations with this country whose kings were 
culled "Mukarrib", '’pries t-princcs". 

Gradually, with the discovery of documentary evidence, this 
fairy-tale country of Sheba began to take definite shape. 

A gigantic dam blocked the river Art banal in Sheba, collecting 
the rainfall from a wide area. T he water was (hen led off in canals 
for irrigation purposes, which was what gave the land its fertility. 
Remains of this technical marvel in the shape of walls over 60 feet 
high still defy the sand-dunes of the desert. Just as Holland is In 
modem times the Land of Tulips, 50 Sheba was then the Land of 
Spices, one vast fairy-like scented garden of the costliest spices in 
(he world. In the midst of it lay ihc capital, which was called 
Marib. For l ,500 years this garden of spices bloomed around 
Marib. Thai was until 542 b.c.— then die dam burst. The 
importunate desert crept over llic fertile lands and destroyed them. 

The people of Sheba”, sas* the Koran, “h;id beautiful gardens in 
wliich the most costly fruits ripened." Bui then the people turned 
their backs upon God, wherefore hr punished them by causing the 
dam to burst. Thereafter nothing but bitter fruit grew in the 
gardens of Sheba. 

In 1928 the German scholars Carl Rathjem and H. von Wim- 
mann uncovered the site of a temple near Sana which had been 
first seen by their countryman Niebuhr. It was a significant start 
but almost another quarter of a century was to elapse before the 
greatest team of experts so far set out on an expedition at ihc end 
of 1951 to solve tlie archaeological riddle of Sheba. “The Ameri¬ 
can Foundation for the Study of Man" provided the expedition 
with unusually large financial resources. The organiser of the en¬ 
terprise was an extremely versatile palaeontologist from the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Wendell Ph i ll ips, then only twenty-nine years 
old. After long drawn-out negotiations they succeeded in getting 
permission from King Imam Achmcd to excas ate at Marib, Marib 
lies at the southern tip of the Arabian peninsula about 6,000 feel 
up on the eastern spurs of the mountain range that skirts the Red 
Sea, The archaeologists started wi th liigh exp ix ta l ions. 

A long column of jeeps and trucks rolled northwards in a cloud 
of dust through barren mountain country with neither roads nor 
paths. Suddenly like .1 phantom out of the shimmering yellow 
sand dimes there apjjcaretl before them massive ruins and columru 
—Haram flilqis. It was the ancient Almaqah temple of Aum. a 
cenLre of worship wrapped in legend, in the neighbourhood of 
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Maribj the capita! of the old Arabian kingdom of Sheba, Although 
partly covered by snnd dunes as high as houses the lines of this 
oval-sins ped temple over 300 feet Jong were d early recognisable. 
The sanctuary was of the same type as the rums of Mozambique 

in the East African jungle, dri- 
covered during the quest for 
Opbir, The ground plans of the 
two temples were remarkably alike. 

According 10 an inscription on 
the wadi* Numquh, god of rhe 
moon, vvas worshipped at Hamm 
Bilqri. Masses of sand covered! the 
temple which stood in ihe middle 
of the oval. Digging therefore 
began Oil die entrance to the great 
circle, Hie archaeologists warned 
to try to approach ihe temple 
gradually from that point. 

Under a boiling sun a gate¬ 
house of surprising splendour and 
beauty was exposed amid undent amiable excitement. Wide steps 
Wvered with bronze led inside. The inner court was surrounded 
by a pillared halt Stone columns 15 feet high once bore a roof 
which shielded it from the sun. Flanked by pillars on each side 
the processional way led from thri point to the sanctuary of the 
moon god. An unusual ornamental fixture caused astonishment, 
From a height if 15 fees glittering fountains of water muss in those 
days have played into this quiet courtyard. As it descended the 
water was caught in n narrow channel which then wound its way 
through the whole pillared court. 

What must have been the feelings of pilgrims who made their 
way past these splashing sparkling fountains, fanned by the drowsy 
fragrance of incense and myrrh, through the pillared courts of this 
most marvellous edifice in old Arabia. 

The digging went steadily forward until they were within a few 
yards of the temple. The archaeologists could sec in front of them 
the wonderful 1 cm pic gate, Hanked by two slender columns—but 
at this point the excavation had to be precipitately abandoned. 
The chicanery of the governor of Marib which had been going on 
For weeks had now reached a dangerous point and the members of 
the expedition were no longer sure of their safety. They had to rise 



Fta : 3&rrTu Marib a USJL Ex¬ 
pedition dilcuYtrcd the Temple 
of ihe Moon eji ihe Kingdom of 
Sheba in 1951. 
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nod run, leaving everything ln hiud ihem. Fortunately they had 
$oinc photographs among the few things they had been able to sal¬ 
vage on their hasty escape to the city of Yemen, 

Nearby in the Hadhrumam three digs were carried out in the 
following few years whir It were crowned with more success. 

The Findings of these four brief and somewhat dramatic expedi¬ 
tions arc not yet to hand. That they will be full of surprises can be 
gathered from these words of Professor W. F. Albright: "They are 
in process of revolutionising our knowledge ni Southern Arabia's 
cultural history' and chronology. Up to now the results to hand 
demonstrate the political and cultural primacy of Sheba in the 
first centuries after tooo ti e. 1 ’ 

Just as ting Solomon’s ships made long sea voyages through the 
Red Sea to Arabia and Africa, so long distance travel began cm the 
Red Sea coast route through [hr southern Sea of Sand. The new 
form of transport called, not unjustly, "Ships of thr Desert," con¬ 
sisted of camels. They were able to compass distances which were 
hitherto reckoned impossible. An unsuspected development both 
in iradr and transport through these vast desolate territories took 
place about nx»o fUJ. thanks to the taming and training of these 
desert animals. South Arabia, which had for so long been almost 
as far away as the druids, was suddenly brought into the Medi¬ 
terranean world and into closer contact with the other kingdoms of 
the Old World. Just as with the introduction of stratosphere air¬ 
craft America was suddenly brought closer to Europe in trans¬ 
atlantic sen ices, so was it n Iso. even if on a different scale, with 
South Arabia and the Old World. 

Previously it was by the employment of donkeys, plodding end¬ 
lessly and painfully month after month, each short day's journey 
governed by the distance from water hole to water hole, anti al¬ 
ways in danger of attack, that the treasures of Arabia trickled 
northw ards along the ancient Loernse Road through 1,250 miles 
of desert. With I he arrival of the tiny type of long-distance 
transport, however, a wide range of goods began to flow out of 
“foi'iutirUc Arabia”. 'Die new method was quicker, almost in¬ 
dependent of water holes and therefore not tied to dir old traffic 
routes which sdg-zagged from well lo well. It hnd also a greater 
capacity. The camel could carry many times the burden v, hich an 
ass could cany. 

The terminus of the Incense Road was Israel- Solomon’s official 
agents, the “king’s mcrciiants", took delivery of the costly wares. 
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it also depended on them whether the caravans would be allowed 
to proceed on their jbumcy through Solomon’s kingdom to Egypt, 
Phoenicia and Syria. 

N'o wonder that “the fame of Solomon” came to the knowledge 
of the queen of Sheba [I Kings io’J. firming all this in mind if we 
read carefully the tenth chapter of the First Book of Kings, we shall 
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think ofil HU longer in terms of a "pious story” or of thr nmen of 
^lieba as a character in a fairy talc. On The contrary the whole 
passage rings true and is completely intelligible. "And she [i.e. die 
queen of Sheba] came to Jerusalem . . * and when she w as come 
to Solomon, she communed with him of ;dl that was 111 her heart" 

11 Kings to 3 ). The queen of Sheba had assuredly quite a number 
of things site wanted to talk about. The lleud of .1 state whose chief 
export trade could only be with and ihrough Israel, and that For 
unavoidable geographical reasons, would certainly have plenty to 
discuss with the king of that Country. We should nowadays de¬ 
scribe the affair mure concretely as trade talks and should send 
experts minus crowns to other cminirir? for discussions. They too 
would carry with them in their diplomatic bags presents which 
would ahow r thr respect due to the head of the state, like the queen 
of Sheba. 


CHAPTER 22 


ISRAEL'S COLOURFUL DAILY LIFE 

Israel's hvr of vmamfttJatbn—Sicrrts qf (hi hmidoxu of PaUsiitif — 
Stuping with TttjTfA and itfoes — The Balsam gtndtns #J Jtrkh& —Mtultir 
.7 favour** tt chewing gum —Perfumes vf CamHtJt—Tht Egyptians imwnftd 
tilt bid —,jYd isy jlvur-m i! /r * 

Atom these revelations of Egyptian, Babylonian or Assy rian splen¬ 
dour to which archaeology has borne witness, we have been in¬ 
clined to forget until now the grey and apparently monotonous 
dally life of Israel. Certainly there lias been nothing to record 
which could compare with the golden treasure of Troy, in* Tutan~ 
khammij no charming Nofretctc- Rut was the daily life of I a rad 
really so drab h writh no colour and no sparkk? 

The Israelites Joved bright colours. They coloured their drr&t,ihr 
walJs of their houses and the faces of their women. Even in the days 
nf the patriarchs their delight in colour wns apparent; fl :\'ow Israel 
loved Joseph more than all hk children and be made him a coat of 
many colours" [Gen. 37 s ). One of the pictures in dir tomb at 
Iteni-Hasan shows this type of coat with a wonderful red and blur 
pattern- Red and blue were the colours for men's wear, green 
seems to have been reserved for women. During the desert days 
mention is made of “blue and purple and scarlet’ 1 <Fjs. 25*“Ye 
daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet 
. _ (2 Sam, 1 **), cries David in hb grief after the death of the 

first king. “And she had a garment of divers colours upon her," it 
b recorded of Tamar, daughter of David p “for with such robes 
were the Ling's daughters that were virgins apparelled 11 (a Sam* 

Nature had given the land of Canaan one of the most wonderful 
painters* palette*. The children of Israel only needed to stretch 
out their hands. Pomegranates and saffron yielded a lovely yel¬ 
low, maddc r- root and safflower a fiery red 1 wood a heavenly blue 
there was abn ochre and red chalk. T lie sea denial rd the queen of 
:\W dvr merchant^ llir muressnail. Its soft colourless body lurned 
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purple in the suulight. That was m undoing, Vart mountains of 
empty snail shells have been found at r l yrc and Sidern, which leads 
m to the conclusion that this was the centre for die extraction, of 
purple. Hit Phoenicians were die first to create a proper industry 
for the extraction or purple in their seaports, but later Palestine loo 
devoted itself to the profitable business of snail catching. 

The textile town of Ik-th-Asbea in south Judah was famous for 
byssus, the finest kind of bleached linen, “10 shirts of byaLB** are 
actually mentioned in an inscription of EsarhacIdon t the mighty 
king of Assyria. Hebron and Kirjath-Sepfaer had the reputation of 
being important centres of the dye industry. Great stone basin* 
and things like cauldrons 
with inflow ;uk 1 outflow 
pipes, which were dug Up in 
these pi aces turned nut to be 
dyeing vats. In Tell Beit 
Mirsim, the ancient Dehii\ 
they were au fait even with 
the technique of cold dyes. 

“That sairii, I will build me 
a wide house," saysjeremiah 
Cm 14 )* ", * * and it h deled 
with cedar and painted with vermilion." Walls were varnished, 
mosaic chips and fabrics, leather and wood were dyed* as also w ere 
the lips* cheeks, and eyelids of beautiful women- "Thy lips arc 
like a thread of scarlet * - , thy temple* are like a piece of pome¬ 
granate ., J 1 \ , . the hair of thy head like purple .,, how 
much better, . . the amdl of thine ointment* than at) spier s p 
(Song of Songs 4*; 7 s ; 4 14 ) T rings king Solomon himself in his Song 
of Songs* one of the most beautiful love songs in the world* 

In highly poetic language it refers to Israel's delight in adorn¬ 
ment and discreetly deals with the secrets of the beauty-parlour. 
These perfumes and paints* ointments and hair dyes, choice and 
expensive* manufactured with the best ingredients that the world 
could provide would still do credit to the much lauded cosmetics 
industry of Europe and oversea*. 

Sweet smelling perfumes have always been highly prised; aro¬ 
matic resins were not only primarily esteemed as incense in the 
ritual of the Temple, but they had also their place in everyday life, 
in the home, in clothing, on the hair and in divans and beds* 

“i have decked my W w i th coverings of tapestry * , . of Egypt. 



Fin. 58.—Sump dyrtruf plan! in annum 
Iimd 
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I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, a toes and cinnamon" (Prov. 
7 ,w ) runs the warning against the artful wiles cf the adulteress. 
“All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes and cassia, out of thr 
ivory palaces, whereby they jtave made thee glad” is the song of 
praise in Ps, 45*, 

Botanists have investigated these stories that often sound like 
fairy tales, and have hunted up the ingredients of perfumes and the 
suppliers of dyes. They found them among delicate flowers and 
herbs, in the sap of shrubs .1 nd blossoms. Many came from foreign 
lands, but many still grow in Palestine today. 

Front India came cassia iCJnnamomum Cassia), a tree with a 
cinnamon-like bark, and calamus (.Andropogon Aromatic us), also 
called ginger-grass. They came across the Indian Ocean in the 
course of foreign trade to the packing stations for spites in South 
Arabia and made their way from there by caravan k* the Medi- 
tenraneaii countries. 

Cinnamon had a world (our bcliind it. Originally it came from 
China, then on to Persia, thence to India, where ii became in¬ 
digenous and was exerted to Arabia. 

incense was obtained from die Boswcllia bush. Its home is in 
Arabia and Somaliland, like the Commiphora Myrrha, the myrrh 
tree. The cradle of the aioe is the island of Socotra at the lower 
end of the Red Sea, whence comes its name Aloe Succotrina. 

There was many a dispute about the origin of balsam. The 
Bible seemed to be really in error, for botanists know very well that 
the balsam hush 1 Commiphora Opobalsamutn) grows only in 
Arabia. How could Ezekiel (27”) claim that Judah and Israel had 
sent to Tyre “wax, honey, oil and balsam” {Mofiatt)? 

The botanists and Ezekiel :irc both right. The botanists had 
merely forgotten to look up Josephus, the great Jewish historian, 
where he ceils us that there has been balsam in Palestine since lbs 
time of Solomon. Tin: bushes were cultivated principally in the 
neighbourhood ofjericho* Josephus also answers the question as to 
how they got there. They were reared from seeds which had been 
found among the spire# which the queen of Sheba brought »s gifts. 

That seems a daring assertion. 

But there is a further bit of evidence. When the Romans entered 
Palestine, they actually found balsam plantations in the plain of 
Jericho. The conquerors priced the rare shrub so highly that they 
sent twigs of it to Rome as a sign of thdr victory over the Jews. In 
a.p. 70 Titus Vespasian pm an imperial guard in charge of the 
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plantings to protect them from destruction. A thousand years later 
the Crusaders tbund no trace of the precious bushes* The Turks 
bad neglected them and allowed them to the. 

Mastic, which Ezekiel also mentions, is still found in Palestine, 
These are the ydluwish-white tTanspaitJit globules from a pis- 
rachk»*biisH (Pisrucb Lcmiscus). They are greatly valued for their 
perfume and arc used medicinally, GtnJdrea gladly surrender their 
last baksheesh for a few drops ofthU native chewing-gum. which was 
wisely extolled in ancient times as bring good for teeth and gurus. 

In the Promised Land the following aromatic resins arc in¬ 
digenous: Galbanum from a pmsky-shaped plant [Ex 30“',Stactc 
from die Storax bush Ex. 30* l i, Ladanum from the rock-rose and 
Tragacanth (Gen, 37^ fr om a sir rub o f the clover family. Botanists 
found all the Biblical spkea. 

The receptacles for these often expensive items have been found 
by arebaeotogim under the debris of walk, among the mins of 
patrician houses, and in royal palaces, bowk or limestone, of ivory 
and sometimes of costly alabaster, with tilde pestle*, were used for 
mixing the aromatic ingredients of the finest unguents. Hie recipes 
of experts in oimmems were greatly sought after, I my bontlcs of 
burnt clay were used lor keeping perfumes. In larger jars and jugs 
the scented spices were replaced w ith olive oiL Oil wax well known 
for keeping hair and skin in good condition* Even poor folk rubbed 



it into iludr hair and skin, without the 
seemed and generally very expensive 
ingredients. They gtu plenty of oil from 
their olive groves. 

Washing in water was a daily necessity 
and was done as a matter of course. 

They washed before and tiller meals* 
washed the feet of their guests and 
washed themselves each evening. Stone 
basins, Toot baths and day bowls found 

throughout the whole country during excavations, confirm the 
numerous Biblical references to this practice. Gen* 18*; 19 s ; thj* 6 ; 
Song of Songs 5 s ; job 9^; Luke 7**; Mark 7*etc* Lyes from 
ph nt% and mineral* provided to lions and soap (Jer. Job g 5b . 

"A bundle of myrrh is my well beloved unto me: he shall Jjr- all 
night betwixt my breasts’* 'Song of Songs t 1J - This is a trans¬ 
ference of ideas referring to the discreet practice whereby women 
earned a small bag containing myrrh under theSr dresses. Neither 
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curling pi its tu-r hair pirn, nor mi rro is—brightly polished rncluJ 
discs—failed to find ;t plncf on the dressing table. These impar- 
Lam items of beauty culture counted as luxury imports from the 
Nile, where they had been regarded as indispensable by the wives 
of the Pharaohs for many dynasties. 

However much the prophets railed against it they were never 
able to drive die ancient equivalents of rouge and mascara com¬ 
pletely out of the boudoirs of the wealthy. 

Women were fond of decorating their Jiair with delicate yellow 
sprays of the lovely Iioosestrifc bush. But they were even more fond 
of a yellowish red powder which was extracted from the bark and 
from the leaves of tile same shrub. The Arabs call it Henna. With 
this henna they dyed their h.iir, rhcii toe noils and their finger 
nails. Astonished archaeologists found nail varnish of this bright 
red hue on the hands and feet of Egyptian mummies. Cosmetic 
laboratories and factories still use henna despite all recent develop¬ 
ments. Eyebrows and eyelashes were tinted with Galena, pow¬ 
dered Lapii-laauli gave die desired shadows oh the eyelids. Dried 
imects—Cochineal—provided, as in the modem lipstick, the neces¬ 
sary carmine lot a seductive mouth. 

In view of the dainty perfume Batiks, the ivory ointment boxes, 
the mixing jars and rouge pots, which have been salvaged from the 
mins of Israelite cities, we can well imagine how harsh the threats 
of the prophet Isaiah sounded in this world which cared so much 
for colour, cosmetics and perfume; “And it shall come to pass, that 
instead ofsiveet smell there shall be stink; and instead of a girdle, 
a rent: and instead of wdl-sel hail baldness; and instead of a 
stomacher a girding of sackcloth; and burning instead of beauty" 
Is. s«\ 

In the Old Testament there is certainly mention of sitting at 
table on conches but no one goes to bed in our sense. The bed is a 
rare He luxe item of furniture. 

The Phamohs and the upper crust of their court dignitaries were 
the first to be lucky enough to have a bed to sleep in. 1 1 was ou the 
Nik that the earliest model was thought up of that piece of fur¬ 
niture that we should be least willing to dispense With. With great 
delight SLuuhc on bis return observes; - T slept cm a brd once 
more.'’ But even 500 years later a lied was still a novelty. For 
when the Princess cTMitaiiui. Tadndicpa, presumably afterwards 
Queen NoTrctcte, was married into the Egyptian royal family, she 
brought bedspreads as her dowry, admittedly expensively woven, 
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bin only bedspreads. The royal palace in her home country- did 
not know what a bed was—everybody slept on Lhe floor. 

In Israel too only court circles and Lire well-to-do possessed so 
expensive an item. The plain man's bed was hia cloak. At night he 
wrapped himself in it (Ex, 22 s7 }, 

The law made allowance for this 
in that while if declared that a 
man's “bed" could be caken in 
pledge, that was only permissible 
during the day. Ar night he had 
to have it back again (Ex, 22 tr )* 

This"‘cloak 11 was in reality only a 
woollen cover and seems to have been designed for any emergency. 
As well as keeping out lhe cold in our sense and serving m a bed it 
was also used as a carpet [2 Kings 9 13 ; Math 2 1 

The bed was never regarded as the ideal place to rest either in 
Israel or in the ancient East in general. It was 4 foreign institution 
and always remained so. Its cousin the divan, however, likewise 
a product of the “Fertile Crescent/ 1 became famous fords comfort 
and its cushions. With its arrangement of pillows during the day 
which were spread out at night, u was the prototype d our modem 
variety, What even bombed-our Ccmral Europe and the smallest 

aoth century households have been 
able 10 afford was the last word in 
furniture 3,000 years ago. T he divan 
was also known in Israel. “And 
saiest upon a stately tad, ami table 
prepared before it , , . (Eiek. as 41 }. 

We are prone to thunder against 
the nerve shattering noise of our 
machine age and often wish lhe good 
old days of peace and quiet would 
come back again. Was Israel any 
better off? 

Instead of die blaring of loud 
speakers* from daybreak onwards houses and tents echoed to the 
sound of stone hand-mills. At crack of dawn began the grinding 
of ihe corn ami pounding it into flour. This was as much the 
woman's job, as grind nig coffee today. Only griudirnj flour wa$ 
incomparably harder and heavier work. It often 100k two of them 
to turn the heavy stone. 
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Tlic threat or a thorough going anil-noise campaign which is 
often talked about nowadays would have meant something fright¬ 
ful in those circumstances. If the noise of the mill stopped, hunger 
crept over the land. Jeremiah had a vision of this as he foretold 
what would happen during 'in: Exile m Babylon: ‘’Moreover i will 
take from thee the voice of mirth . , , the sound of the millstones 
and the light of die candle, and this whole land shall he a desola¬ 
tion. .. ijer. 










VI 


Two Kings—Two 1 Kingdoms 
From Refwbwvn to Jehoiachin 


CHAPTER 23 

THE SHADOW OF A NEW WORLD POWER 

The Empire splits — Frontier posts (return Israel and Judah—Kapokon 
reads Skhhak's report on Palestine — Samaria, the nor them capital—Traces 
of Aliah’ t "ivory palace”—A mysterious “third min” -Arabs blew up vic¬ 
tory monument in Moah — Mtsha the muttm-king's sang of triumph— 
Assyria steps in— The Hack obeliskfrom .Yimtud— King Jehu's portrait tn 
Assyria—Consignments of wine Jot Jeroboam II— The prophet Amen 
warns in vain— The walls of Samaria are strengthened to 30feet. 

“So Israel rebelled against the house of David unto this day 
. . - then' was none that followed the house of David, but the 
tribe of Judah only’'(t Rings ta**- 10 ). 

Solomon the Great died in gab b.c, The dream of Israel as a great 
power was buried with him for ever. Under the leadership of two 
unusually gifted men —David and Solomon—tliis ambitious dream 
had been built up stone by stone for two generations. Rut at the 
very' moment of Solomon’s passing, the old tribal dissensions broke 
out again and the empire of Syria and Palestine was shattered as 
the inevitable end of the quarrel. Two kingdoms took its place — 
the kingdom of Israel in the north, the kingdom ofjudah in the 
south. A new chapter in the history of the people of the Bible had 
begun. 

It was the Israelite people themselves that gnawed away dieir 
own foundations and destroyed their umpire. U became only too 
plain what road titty proposed in follow slowly until the bitter end 
w hen the inhabitants of Israel fell a prey to the Assyrians, and the 
inhabitants ofjudah a prey to the Babylonians. Divided among 
themselves, what happened to them w as worse than simply sinking 
back into obscurity. They were caught between the millstones of 
lire great powers which were in the following centuries to dominate 
the work! stage. Israel and Judah collapsed amid a welter of 

a a i 
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dispute and tan dy 350 years after Solomon’s death both king¬ 
doms were no more. 

Solomon's last wish was certainly carried out; his son Reho* 
bo am $at on the throne at Jerusalem for a short spell as ruler of all 
the tribes. The endless quarrelling of the tribes among themselves 
hastened the end of the empire, since this resulted in civil war. Ten 
tribes in the north seceded. Jeroboam, who had lost no time in 
reluming from exile iti Egypt, assumed the crown in 026 jb.c, and 
became king of Israel in die north. The remainder stayed faithful 
10 Rehoboam. and formed Judah in the south with in» capital 
Jerusalem 1 King* 1 



Fn;, 4a.—&> k!pt ilro»Eth«Id of Mizpah between Judah and brad, 
f Hjerunstjvc lion,} 


Tlirrr was Do harmony between Judah anti Israel. They shed 
each other’s blond in fend after feud. Time and again fighting 
broke nut or tin* question of frontiers. "And there was war be¬ 
tween Rchoboam and Jeroboam all their days'* ■ i Kings ly 10 ;. It 
was no different under their successors. “And there was war be* 
tween Asa anti Raasha king of Israel all their days' 1 f 1 Kings is 1 *). 
Judah built the fortress ofMi/.pah on the main strategic route from 
Jerusalem to the north, further to the east they strengthened Gtba 
", , . and Ling Asa built with them Gebn or benjamin and Mi?* 
pah" 1 Kings i.V‘1, That was the final frontier. 

From s«>ar7—3,=> *m American expedition from the Pacific School 
pf Religion, under the directum of William Frederick Bade, nt- 
c.ivatnd abnormally massive stonework ar Tell en*Nasbe, 7 miles 
north of Jerusalem. It w;i$ the remains of the old frontier fortress 
ofMixpah. The enclosing wall was 26 feet thick. Tliis tremendous 
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defensive wall allows liow hard and bitter was die civil war ilnu 
raged between north and south, 

Israel was hemmed in on both sides: by judali on the south, who 
even summoned the hated Philistines to help to keep Israel in 
check* and in the north by the kingdom of the Aramaean^ whose 
powerful aid had been secured by Judah through am alliance 
(i Kings i5 lftrt J- 

Ceniurics passed, centuries of endless conflict with this vastly 
superior power winch was the deadly enemy. The continuous 
sequence of wars did not rnd until the new world power Assyria 
had crushed die Aramaean*, Bui with she* emergence of Assyria 
Israel'* days, indeed the days of both kingdoms, were numbered. 

Over and above all thb p just after the civil war had started die 
country suffered unexpectedly (he firs? foreign invasion for genera¬ 
tions* Shtshak 1 of Egypt attacked with his armies and marched 
through the country, plundering as he went. His greatest haul was 
from the old capital Jerusalem, u , , . and he took away the irca- 
lures of the house of the Lord, and the trtasu res of 11 ic king 1 * house; 
hr even look away all: and he took away all the shield* of gold 
which Solomon had made 11 n King* ♦ The Temple and 

the Home of Lebanon, as the Bibb calls die royal palace, had 
hardly been standing twenty years, mid already these proud tokens 
of Solomon's greatness were robbed ot [heir glory. Instead "f the 
golden shields which had been plundered “king Rdioboam marie 
in their stead brazen shields 1 ' (I Kings 14-*). It was an ill-omened 
act. 

The first European of note to stand in front of a large document 
of the Pharaoh whom die Bible call* S Irish ah was Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte. He was not aware of it huivcvt’i fchne at that time no cue 
had as yet deciphered hieroglyphics. It was in 1799 that he wan¬ 
dered, deeply impressed, with a company of French scholars, 
through a vast Egyptian temple area at Karnak on ihr cast side of 
Thebes. In the middle of this, the greatest temple area ever con¬ 
structed by human hands, 1 34 columns up to 75 feet high support 
the roof of a colossal covin. On die outer wall* on the south side, 
an imposing relief which peq>ctunics the marauding expedition 
of this Pharaoh stands out boldly in the bright sunshine of ihc 
Nile. 

The god Amun, holding in Iris right hand a riddevshaped sword, 
brings to Pharaoh Shrsbonk l 156 manacled Palestinian prisoners 
* Phumob Stasshottfc h 
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tvJiu arc attached by fords to ills icft hand. Every prisoner rr* 
presen is it city or a village, In token of tills each bears: a biblical 
iiamt. The Tonified city of Megiddo is among those represented, 

and in the ruins of 
Megiddo the twine of 
Sheshonk I has been 
found, 

Sheshonk's campaign 
was for a long time die 
last. Not for more than 
300 years was Egypt 
again in a position to 
enforce its ancient claim 
to the siuet .dcty of the 
Syrian-Palestine terri¬ 
tories. 

The deadly danger 
that faced Israel came 
from the north—Assyria. 
During the reign of 
King Omri [882-871 
B.c.) Assyria prepared 
to pounce. As if in 
practice manoeuvre 
the red 

thrust westwards from 
Mesopotamia, 

41 From Aleppo I 
launched (he attack and 
crossed the O routes." 

This sentence from a 
cuneiinrm inscription ol Asluimasirpal 11 rings out like an opening 
fanfare of trumpets. It hat! taken Assyria over 200 years to dispose 
of its enemies inside and ou tside McsopoQniia. From the ancient 
city of Ashur on the Tigris, which bore the name of their chief god, 
ihe Semitic race or Assyrians, eager for conquest and skilled in 
administration, had extended their dominion over all the peoples 
of Mesopotamia, Now ihcir eyes were fused on the conquest of the 
world. Hie prelude to that had to be the possession of the narrow 
coastal strip of Syria and Palestine which barred the way It) 
the Mediterranean, as well as the occupation of die important 
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policy Ami one "f the prtiphbs tltok liim to Lank. Only the future 
would show how well he hud known what lie was doing. War on 
two fronts had bren avoided. 

"In sheepskin boats f crossed the Euphrates in flood,*' runs the 
cuneiform report of Shalmaneser III* king of Assyria. His sappers 
knew how to make a pontoon bridge out of inflated animal skins. 

In Syria lie was met by an opposing coalition from Syria and 
Palestine, and he took careful note of how the artny was made up. 
Apart from die troops or the Biblical Benhadad of Damascus and 
another Syrian prince, there were “2,000 chariots and 10,000 
horses belonging to Ahabbu the Siritacan”. Ahabbu tile Sirilacan, 
who provided die third strongest army, was lung Ahab oflsrael. 

The alliance between Israel and Damascus did not last long. 
Hardly had the Assyrians left the country when the old enmities 
broke out again and Ahab lost his life fighting the Aramaeans. 
"And a certain man drew a bowr at l venture and smote the king 

oflsrael between die joints of die harness. And the blood ran 

out of thr wound into the midst of the chariot... so the king died 
and was brought to Samaria. . .. And one washed the chariot in 
die pool of Samaria: and the dogs licked up his blood” (1 Sings 

Tfte Bible devotes she chapters to the life of this king. Much of it 
has been dismissed as legend, such as “the ivory house which he 
made” 1 Kings ag"], or his marriage to a Phoenician princess, 
who brought with her a strange religion, . , he took to wife 
Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of die Zidonians, and went 
and served Baal and wonhipped him . .. and made the Asherali 
...” i Kings ifi 51 **—R.Y.) or the great drought in the land. 
“And Elijah .., said unto Ahab: A» die Lord, the Got! oflsrael 
iiveth, before whom I stand, ihcre shall not lie dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word” (1 Kings 17 1 ). 

None the less they arc historical facts. 

Two great assaults have been made on the old mined mound of 
Samaria. The fust campaign was led by George A. Re inter, 
Clarence S. Fisher, and D- G- Lyon of die University of Harvard 
from 1908-10, die second excavation by an Anglo-American team 
under die British archaeologist J. W. Crowfoot from 1931-35, 

The foundations of Israel's capital rest 011 virgin soil. Onui had 
in fact in quired now land. 

During 1 ho six years when ho reigned there this otherwise peace¬ 
ful and lonely hill must have been one great hustling building site. 
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The huge blocks of the strong fort iflections make die Mrategic in¬ 
tention of the builder plain. The trails are 15 fee* thick. On die 
acropolis on the west side of the bill foundations and walls of a 
building were exposed. This enclosed a wide courtyard and was 


the royal palace of the northern 
kingdom of Israel* 

After Omri, Ahab Ids son, the 
new king, lived here. He con¬ 
tinued budding in accordance 
with his father^ plans* The con¬ 
st ruction was carried out with 
remar table skill 5 nothing lint 
these huge carefully dressed 
limestone blocks being used. 

As the rubble was being 
carted off the diggers very 
quickly noticed the innumerable 
splinters of ivory that it con¬ 
tained . Find s of i vory i tsclf a re 
untiring unusual in Palestinian 
excavation. On almost every 
rite this expensive material is 
encountered s but always in 
isolated pieces* yet m Samaria 
the ground is literally covered 
with them* At every step* every 
square yard, Llicy came across 
these yellowish bmwn chips and 
flakes, as well as fragment which 
still showed the marvellous 
craftsmnmkip of these degam 
reliefs caned by Phoenician 
masters. 



Ftd. +*. 


i. ^Cyclop* 1 * wall M Jertfho 
(patdarctid age). 

3 + VVaJl of Saul"* royal cstad* ni 
Cibcaii ( 1 020 BlC. !. 

I, Wall ofSolnmnfiV^dmntit cily" 
of Megeddo T 9 f>t> b.c. )- 

-t- iValJ of King Ahab B i palace in 
Samaria a,c,). 


[ here was only one explanation of these finds: this palace was 
the IhmcniB “ivory house 11 of king Ahab (1 Kings 22**}* 

Obviously this monarch did not build Us entire |>alace of ivory* 
Since Lliis has however generally been assumed, site veracity of the 
Biblical passage has been questioned* It is now quite clear what 
happened: Ahab had the rooms of the pabcc decorated with this 
wonderful material and filled them with ivory furaiturc- 
On the nordi side of ihr spacious courtyard of the palace a hrgr 
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artificial basin was excavated: this mmt have been the “pool" in 
which Almb^ blood was washed off his chariot after his death. 

The proofs of the historical basis for (fie drought and for AhabY 
rathcT-in-law Ethbaal of Sidon were provided fay Menander of 
Ephesus, a Phoenician historian. The Eihbaal of the Bible was 
called Ittubaal by the Phoenician and in Abates day he was king 
Of Lite port q! I'm . 1 Menander records the catastrophic drought 
which set in throughout Paieadne and Syria during the reign of 
IttobaaJ and lasted a whole year. 

Under king Jchoram. AJtab'S son, Israel suffered an invasion 
which had terrible consequences and resulted in a considerable loss 
of territory. 

The Aramaeans attacked them and besieged Samaria, A fright¬ 
ful famine racked the inhabitants. Jchoram* who held the prophet 
Elisha responsible for it, wanted to have him put to death. Elisha 
however prophesied that the famine would end on tl e following 
day. As the Bible records, “a Lord, on whose hand the king leaned M 
{a Kings 7 s }, doubted this prophecy. 

This p Tord l? has given rise to great discussions. His function 
appeared to be extremely mysterious* Nothing was known of any 
office of this sort. Biblical commentators sought in vain for some 
explanation. Eventually phi loin arises found a slight due. The 
Hebrew word 'YhaHah* 1 , which has been translated as “lord* peonies 
from the won! for ik ihrrr \ Bui there was never a thiid^dass offi¬ 
cer. When Ad rian rdieB were examined more closely the true 
explanation was found* 

Every diarim was manned by three men: rite driver, the fighter* 
and a man who stood behind them. With outstretched arms he 
held on to two short itmps which were fastened to the right and 
left sides of the chariot. In this way he protected the warrior and 
the driver in the rear and prevented them from bring thrown out 
during those furious sallies in battle when the open cm* passed over 
dead and wounded men. Tins then was the s Third rnan s \ The 
inexplicable “lord., on whose hand the king leaned” was the strap¬ 
hanger in king Jehoranfl chariot* 

Under Jrimram Israel lost a large slice of territory east of Ibc 
Jordan. Moab in Transjordan was a tributary oflsracl. There b 
a detailed account of & campaign against Mesh a, the rebellious 
”Mmton-King" t “And Mesha t king of Moab, w as a shcepmaster, 

1 Thr Hihljril LhkjfLun oftru uumJ tLc ictm Sklaiihin tD mt&n Fljceniri^m 
flOKnlh. 
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and rendered unto die king of Israel a hundred thousand lambs, 
and a hundred dinmand rams, with the wool. But it come to pass, 
.yhao was dead, that the king of Moab rebelled against 
the king of Israel" (a Kings 3*®). Israel summoned to Iter aid 
the sou them kingdom, 

Judah, and the land of 
Edom. 

They decided to make 
a joint attack on Moab 
from the south. Tliis 
meant going round die 
tra. Rely in e on 
the prophecy: “Ye shall 
not see wind, neither 
shall yc sec rain: yet 
dial valley shall be filled 
with water, that ye may 
drink, both ye, and your 
cattle and your beasts’’ 

{a Kings 3”), the allies 
venture Co march 
through that desolate 
country. “And they 
fetched a compass of 
seven days'journey: and 
ditto was no water for 
the host, and for the 
Cattle that Followed 
ihenL* 1 On the advice 
of the prophet Elisha 
they made the valley 
"foil of ditches”. "And 
it came to pass in the 
morning . . . behold 
them came water by the 
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way of Edom, and the country was filled with water.” This was 
seen by spies from Moab, who "saw the water on the other side as 
red as blood" (2 Kings and thought that the enemy 

were fighting among themselves. 

The allied fortes were successful in Moab, they laid waste the 
land, “diey beat down the cities, and on every good piece of land 
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cast every man his stone, and fiUed it: and the) stopped all the 
wells of warn, and Med all the good trees: only in Kir-Hiuaseth 
left they the stones thereof” (4 Kings 3 1 *)* 

Oddly enough the end of this successful campaign was “that thry 
departed from him and relumed to their own land” (2 Kings g l7 ) + 
It seemed impossible: to check up on die accuracy of this Biblical 
story* 

In 1S68 a German missionary, F. A* Klein, was visiting Biblical 
sites in Palestine- The route he followed look him through Trans¬ 
jordan t through Edom and eventually to Moatc As he was tiding 
in the neighbourhood of Dtban, the ancient Dibon on the middlr 
reaches of the Anion, lib attention was particularly aroused by a 
large smooth stone. The yellow sand had almost completely 
drifted over it, Klein jumped from his horse and beat over the 
stone curiously. It bare unmistakably ancient Hebrew writing. He 
could hardly believe his eyes. 11 was as much as he could do in the 
heat of the mid-day sun to stand the heavy basalt stone upright* it 
was three iect high and rounded on top. Klein cleaned it carefully 
with a knife ami a handkerchief Thirty-four lines of writing 
appeared. 

He would have preferred to take the stone document away with 
him there and then, but it was far too heavy. Besides, in no time a 
mob of armed Arabs was on the spot. Willi wild gesticulations 
they surrounded the missionary;, maintaining that the stone was 
their property and demanding from him a fantastic price for It, 
Klein guessed that ids discovery was an Important one and was 
in despair- Missionaries never have much money. He tried in vain 
to make the natives change their minds. There was nothing for U 
but to mark the site carefully on Ids map. He then gave up the idea 
of continuing I lis journey, hurried back to Jerusalem and From 
there straight home to Germany to try to collect the necessary 
money for the Arabs, 

But in the meantime other people go I busy, which was a good 
tiling. Otherwise an extremely valuable piece or evidence for 
Biblical history might well have been lost for ever, 

A French scholar, Clermont-Ganneau* who was working in 
Jerusalem, had heard of the German missionary's discover)* and 
had at once set out lor Diban. It needed all Ius powers of per- 
suasion to get the suspicious Arabs even to allow hi m to examine 
the writing cm the b&sall stone. Surrounded by the battle eyes of 
the natives, tIIerm«Jtil-Gamieru look a squeraic of the surface- 
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Months later* when Parisian scholars had translated the text, thr 
French government sanctioned the purchase without hesitation, 
But judge the Frenchman^ disappointment when he reached 
Diban, equipped with a caravan and die necessary sum of money, 
and found that the stone had disappeared. Only a patch of soot 
indicated the spot where li hud been. The Arabs had blown it to 
pieces with gunpowder— from avarice. They hoped to do a more 
profitable trade with Europeans whose obsession with antiquity 
would make them willing to buy individual pieces. 

What could Ckrmnnl-Gaimeuu do but set out on the trail of the 
individual pieces of the valuable document, After a great deal of 
Trouble and searching, and after endless haggling, he was success* 
hi! in retrieving all the broken fragments. Two larger blocks ant! 
eighteen smaller pieces were reassembled in accordance with the 
squeeze, and before die German missionary had even collected the 
necessary money, the impressive stone from Diban was standing 
among the valuable recent acquisitions in the Louvre in Faria. 

This is what it sa y$i "I am Media* sen of Cfaemosli* king of 
Moab, . , * My father was king of Moab fnr thirty years and I be¬ 
came king after my father; and T built dd$ sanctuary to Chemosh 1 
in Qenhob/ a sanctuary of refuge: for he saved me from all my 
oppressors and gave me dominion over all my enemies. Grim was 
king of Isrcl and oppressed Moab many days, for Chemosh was 
angry with his land* Anti his son succeeded 1 dm and he also said, 
I will oppress Moab. In my days he said this: but I got the upper- 
hand of him and his house; and Israel perished for ever. ... 1 
have had the ditches of Qcrihoh duy by Israelite prisoners* . , , pt 
Thht Moabite victory message aroused considerable interest in 
learned circles* Many scholars did not conceal their suspicion that 
ii was a forgery. International experts scrutinised the stone and its 
inscription. All the tests made it plain beyond doubt that (.his wa* 
tn fact a historical document, a contemporary record of die King 
Mrsha of Moab w ho is mentioned in the Biblc. 

lt b also Palestine's oldest written document, dating Trom about 
®4° B in Moabite dialect> which b closely related to Biblical 
Hebrew. That caused a real sensation* 

Audiaturel altera pars—There are always iwo sides to a story! 
If we want an objective picture it is always advisable to study the 

1 Ged oL Moab, wonJupped sbo in Jcnnalem among oilier foreign deitiei m 
mn time ol Solum on. 

J The rapiiol of Moab: iJh: Klr-Hafiuctli ofihe Bible (si Eingi 3*). 
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vvnr-diatfcs of both opponent*, Tbene u more likelihood of getting 
;i dearer picture of the real situation. In this particular case, as it 
happens, the Biblical description and the Moabite text supplement 
each other admirably . The Mcsha-stde 1 adds the accessary colour 
to the Biblical narrative and illumines its obscurity. The stde and 
the Bible agree <m the decisive point, namely that the campaign 
ended with the defeat of die Israelite king* The Bible describes 
at length die initial successor farad* v. Inch king M edia passes over 
in silence. The unfortunate outcome of the campaign is only 
briefly hinted at in the Bible, whereas the Moabite king revels in 
his victory. Both arc telling ihc midi. 

Al far as the “bloody water” is concerned* which saved the allies 
from dying of thirst on their march through this barren country* a 
geologist found a natural explanation. If trenches are dug in the 
tufa beside the Dead $ea 3 they fill up with water at once* which 
seeps through from the liigh plateau and owes its reddbh colour to 
the character of the soil To tins day shepherds in Transjordan 
often manufacture water-holes in exactly the same manner, 

“And Israel perished for ever,' rap the Moha-stele triumph¬ 
antly, By this b meant the bluedy extirpation of she dynasty of 
Omri from the throne of Israel. Jrhoram was killed. Not one 
member waa spared of the ruling house which had propagated the 
hateef worship of Baal in Israel through king Ahab’s marriage to 
the Phoenician princess Jezebel f sr Kings y 24 -; io llff }* 

Information about king Jehu's reign js scanty; 'in those days 
the Lord began to cut Israel short: and Haaael smote them in all 
the coasts of Israel” (2 Kings io 52 ;., The total extent of the losses m 
men and material fust becomes plain in a passage about the reign 
of Jckoahax, son of Jehu 1 : **Ndther did he leave of the people to 
jrhoahiiz but fifty horsemen, and ten chariots, and ten thousand 
footmen: fur the king of Syria had destroyed them and had made 
them like the dust by !bT^^h^ng* , \2 Kings I3 r j. Ahab's proud 
chariot-corps was reduced from 2,00010 een. How could that Imre 
happened ? 

A young Englishman, Henry Layard. a lawyer bv profession and 
iitadit-dccL at Constantinople! had an incredible stroke of luck as 
a novice in archaeology in 1B45, With literally only £50 in his 
pocket he had set out to excavate an old mound on rite Tigris, Teh 

1 A l, itde M in Archaeology I* an tmkpcndcnt upright column or pillar, Ah** 
A tpmbuonc. 

* KiU-Uos m. 
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Nimrod. On the third day he came upon remains ofa palace. He 
dug a trench, but nothing but masses and masses of sand came out 
of it. When the trench was 20 feet deep Layard had to stop work, 
to his great disappointment* as his money liad run out* 

He was feeling depressed as he loaded his lew tnob on 10 the 
pack-mules, when excited cries from the natives made him pause. 
One of them ran up to him and got him to go and look at the end 
of the trench where something dark was showing up against the 
golden yellow sand. Digging was hastily resumed and produced a 
huge pure black stone in the shape of an obelisk. Layard tenderly 
cleaned the ancient dust and dirt off his find* And now he could 
see reliefs, pictures and inscriptions in cuneiform writing on all 
four sides. 

Weil w rapped up and guarded like the apple of Ids eye the black 
stone sailed up tin* Tigris in one of the fragile river-boats to be pre¬ 
sented to the more than somewhat astonished officials of the 
British Embassy in Constantinople. A meagre £50 had produced 
unexpected dividends indeed. Never again in the liistory of 
archaeology' would such a valuable find result from such a small 
investment* 

Proudly the technicians cleared a fitting site for die stone in the 
British Museum. Thousands of Londoners and European scholars 
marvelled at this ancient piece of evidence from the distant east. 
The tip of the G foot obelisk of black basalt is in the shape ofa three- 
tiered tempit tower. Visitors gazed in astonishment at the won¬ 
derful reliefs displayed in five rows round the column. 

Magnificently attired royal personages are chiselled out as in 
real life: some of them prostrate themselves with their faces to the 
ground in from of a command iug figure. Long columns of bearers 
arc laden with costly treasures, such as ivory tusks, bales of fringed 
fabrics borne on poles, pitchers and baskets full to the brim. 
Among the animals included can be observed an elephant with 
remarkably small cam: there are camels with two humps, apes, 
anldopcs, even a wild bull and a mysterious unicorn. 

Anyone trying to interpret the meaning of the reliefs was thrown 
back on pure conjecture. For at that time no one in the world 
could read cuneiform script. The stone remained dumb. Even the 
scholars learned no more about the Assyrian4 than the Bible told 
them. At the beginning of the tfjtli century even Lite names 
Sumerian and Akkadian meant nothing. “One box, not more 
than three feet square,’' wrote Layard, “fitted with little inscribed 
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cylinders, *ciib and textual fragments, which could nul even be 
systemtic^y arranged* were at that time all that London knew 
of die early period of MKfjpoianrisn history/ 1 

It wm only later, when the text had been translated* that it 
transpired that the black obdhk was a victory monument by the 
Assyrian king, Slialmnnescr III/ contemporary and adversary of 
king Ahafa of Israel. It edebmtes an endless succession of bloody 
campaigns, 

'Die enumeration of them contains an extremely interesting 
cro^s-reference to the Biblical tradition dealing with the period. 

Three times, in the sixth, eleventh, and fourteenth year of his 
reign, die Assyrian came up against a coalition of kings of Syria 



Fia. 46.—Tribute nf Kjiigjrhy t o ShaimantKr III. 


and Palestine during his victorious incursions into the West In die 
campaign ip the eighteenth year of his reign however only one king 
opposed liim In tills territory. The Assyrian tents name as the 
adversary only king Mazael of Damascus, whom the Bible also 
mentions 

Bui the victory monument gives ample informa lion about the 
former ally of the king of Damascus, Jehu of Israel. 

The second row of thr rclkfshow* a long queue of heavily laden 
envoys in richly ornamented tunics anil peaked taps, The rele¬ 
vant text reads: '"Tribute of Jana of Bii*Huniri: Silver, gold, a 
golden l*owl 5 golden goblets, a golden beaker, pitchers of gold* 
lead, sceptres for the king and babam-wood 3 received from him." 

* Jana of Bu-Humri" is none other than King Jehu oflsracL The 

1 058^246.0. 
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Assyrians called Israel |i Vh-Hiimri** l which means ■Tfoujie of 
Omri* 1 - 

This hint fmm ihe royal palace on the Tigris provide?: the key 10 
our understanding of the losses which ihe northern kingdom of 
Israel sustained during the reign of Jehu* 

Tribute is only paid by those who voluntarily surrender: a van¬ 
quished enemy supplies loot. Jehu had been disloyal to Damascus 
and liad brought gifts to the Assyrians, For Ills fatthlemu^ to- 
wards his old ally, for deserting Damascus, Jehu and his son Jchoa- 
haa and mml of all die people of Israel had to pay a bitter price. 
Hardly had the Assyrians turned their backs on Syria than Hazad 
of Damascus began to make a destructive onslaught on Israel in 
revenge. The result of it is described in the Bible: li ln those days 
the Lord began to cut Israel short: and Hazael smote them in all the 
coasts of ferae! . * . and made them like the dust by threshing. 1 ' 

"'That he upon beds ofivory, and wretch themselves upon their 
couches, and eal the lambs out of die Hock, and the calves out of 
the midst of the stall: ilmi chant to the sound of the vioh and in¬ 
vent to themselves instruments of musk, like David; that drink 
umc in bowls and anoint themselves u it h thechief ointments.. . / 
Amos 6 4 ^) P 

The fact that Assyria had, after Shalmaneser 111, a succession 
oI weak kings, allowed 1 x*th kingdoms* Israel and Judah, another 
respite, which, however meant only a postponement. Since 
Assyria was occupied with unrest in its own territory, Israel and 
Judah were able to enjoy a spell of peace from 825 to 745 b.g. 

For forty years Lzriah, tin: leper, reigned as king of Judah. 
Israel was governed by Jeroboam II. 1 Under his long rule Israel 
flourished again, became rich, wallowed in luxury, and the aris¬ 
tocracy lived for thcmsclvei and for ihe moment, cilt-iCj corrupt 
and vicious. The prophet A mm raised his voice in warning, He 
I a shed out at their unbridled love of pleasure. 

Archaeological reports and dry accounts of expeditions shed a 
powerful light upon these prophetic warnings* In Israel, in and 
around the old mound of ruins th*\l represented ancient Samaria, 
evidence was lying dormant which would indicate this materialism 
and luxury in the soil strata from the decades following Boo u.c* in 
the reign of Jeroboam II The royal palace of Samaria contained 
a considerable number of elegant day tablets inscribed with ink 
and paint. On mety-three of these invokes for wine and oil which 

1 7S7-7+7 b 
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had been delivered at the Court the senders -ire the managers of 
the crown lands of Jeroboam IT, farmers and their employees, 
whose handwriting is extremely good. 

From the same period comes a number of bcautifidly carved 
ivories, some of which are expensively embellished with gold and 
semi-precious stones and ornamented with colourful powdered 

£[255. They show my* 

Harpocrates on the 
lotus flower or figures 
of gods Lite Jm mid 
Horus or cherubs. At 
dial time all over Israel 
granaries and store¬ 
houses were being built 
to hold goods nf all des¬ 
criptions whose supply 
exceeded demand- 

What was the reason for tills sudden change? To what did they 
owe their new found riches? 

A few decades previously tilings hud locked black for Israel, A 
sentence from she retold ofthefony-onc-y ear feign of Jeroboam 11 
contains the due to the problem: ‘Tic restored the coast aflamel 
from the entering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain” (a Kings 
The Jt *ca of the plain 1 p is rhe Dead ^ea. Once again the 
kingdom stretched into Transjordan and—as in David's and 
Solomon's rime—up to Syria. 

About Boo BiC* the conquest of Damascus by the Assyrians had 
broken the power of the Aramaeans and thereby—it sounds as if 
fate were being ironical—cleared Israeli arch-enemy out of the 
way, Israel seized the opportunity to reconquer long-lost territory, 
exploited the situation to Its own advantage and the tribute ex¬ 
acted from Trunsjordau proved a source of new wealth for Israel. 

Harsh und full of foreboding In ihesc days of pseudo-prosperity 
ring out the prophetic words nf Amos; “Woe , . , Co them* that 
trust in the mountain of Samaria . . - ye that put far away the evil 
day and cause die scat of violence to come near, , , , Therefore 
dow shall they go captive with ihe first that go captive and the 
banquet of them that stretched themselves shall be removed 
(j Vinos 6 ^ t k But in vain—they fad upon deaf ears. Only king 


thological motifs bor¬ 
rowed from Egypt* like 



Fig. 45 — Nobkman T i buKr at Mcgiddn during 
tin 1 mtimXrcljy. (Kftioniinictlim.) 
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Jeroboam cannot have had much faith in the peace, perhaps be¬ 
cause die words of the prophet found an echo in Hls heart. At all 
events he feverishly' set about strengthening the defences of the 
royal city of Samaria, which were m any case sufficiently forbid¬ 
ding. 

J. W, Crowfoot, the English archaeologist, found what Jero¬ 
boam in his wisdom and foresight had achieved. Samaria had 
been surrounded with a double wall and the existing walls which 
were already massive had been further strengthened. In the 
northern section of the acropolis, where Samaria must have been 
most vulnerable. Crowfoot exposed a titancsqnc bast uni- 1 Te 
measured it and was certain he must have made a mistake. He 
measured it carefully once more. No doubt about it, the wall— 
solid stone through and through—was 30 feet thick. 


CHAPTER 24 

THE END OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM 

Pal l/tt soldier becomes Tigltith*Pileser ]fl—Assyrian governort over 
farad- — Samaria's Hi tee-year defame—Consul Bottd looks Jot .Yinrieh — 
The betirgem king opens the first Aswian museum—Searching fen evidence 
s [y moonlight — The library of AshurbnniprJ—Deportation of a people, 

“And Put the king of Assvria came against the land” 
(a Kings is 1 *}, 

CoN’cbe, sober and dispassionate, these words announce the end or 
the northern kingdom. The death of Jeroboam IT introduced the 
last act. In the same year 747 ja,c. the leprous king UzzLih of 
Judah also died. In the short intervening period during which 
anarchy reigned Mrruhcm made himself king at Samaria. In 
743 B.c. a former soldier by name Fulti bad ascended the tlrnuie 
of Assyria, and from then on was known as Tiglath-Ptteser III, 1 - 
He tuts the first of a suemssion of brutal tyrants is bo conquered 
wtint was so far die greatest empire of [ lie Ancient East, Their goal 
was Syria, Palestine, and the last cornerstone of the old world, 
Egypt. That meant that both Israel and Judah were caught be* 
Tween the pitiless millstones of a military state, for which the word 
peace had a contemptible sound, whose despots and cohorts had 
only three values: marching, conquering, oppressing. 

From North Syria Tiglath-Pi loser III swept through the Medi¬ 
terranean countries, and forced independent peoples to become 
provinces and tributaries of tin: Assyrian Empire. Israel at first 
submitted voluntarily: “And Mcnahera gave Ful* t,ooo talents 
of silver, that his hand might Ik - with him, 10 confirm the kingdom 
in his hand. And Mcnnltrm exacted the money of Israel, even oi 
all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty shekels of silver, to 
give to the king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria turned bark, and 
stayed not therein the land” 2 Kings “I received tribute 

from Mcnahem of Samaria, 1 ' notes Tiglaili-Pik'SCr III in hi* 
annals, 

338 
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One thousand talents correspond to 6 million gold sovereigns, 
50 shekels per head from die “men of wealth” amounted to 100 
sold sovereigns each* Economists and stalls lidans will gather that 
there must have been 60*000 well to do people in IsraeL 

King Mcnahem entertained tile illusion that a pact with the 
tyrant and voluntary tribute would be the lesser of two evils. 15 ui 
the result was*bad blood among Ills own people. Anger at the 
Assyrian taxes found an outlet in conspiracy and murder, Petal) > 
an army officer, murdered Mcfialiem’a flon and heir and ascended 
the throne. From then nn the mei-Assyrian party was the deter¬ 
mining Ihctfir in the policy* of die Northern Kingdom, 

Renin, king of Damascus* powerfully grasped die initiative. 
Under his leadership the defensive league of the Aramaean states 
against Assyria came to life again, Phoenician and Arab states, 
Plulistlnc cities and Edomites joined the alliance, Israel too took 
its place in the Federation. Only king Ahaz of Judah remained 
obstinately outside. Rerfn and Pekah tried to force Judah into die 
league violently, “Then Rexin, king of Syria, and Petal] son of 
RemaHafa king of Israel, came up to Jerusalem to war: and they 
besieged Atmi* but could not overcome him” fa Kings 16*) . 



I ; ia T 4H.—1 E^btJi-Pikjer 111 ■ with bow amt sword) bcnrjnnpj a forums. 
[kiiledftg-riur4i pound die waJii. Implied viciiitn in birk^rmirui. 
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In dire straits the king or Judah sent out an S.O.S. “So Ahaz 
sent messengers to Tidal h*Piteser king of Assyria, saying, I am 
thy servant, and thy son: come up and save me out of the hand 
of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of die king of Israel, 
which rise up against: me. And Ahaz took the silver and gold 
that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of 
the king's house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria” 
(2 Kings 

“I received tribute from Jauhazi [Alia/] ofjudah." observes the 
Assyrian once more. 

Now events took their disastrous course. For our knowledge of 
further developments we are indebted to two great historical re¬ 
cords, Firstly, the Bible and secondly the cuneiform tablets of 
stone and day, on which—over Coo mites from where the terrible 
events took place—the military developments were officially re¬ 
corded, For more than two and a half millennia these documents 
lay in the magnificent palaces on the Tigris until scholars ran them 
to earth and translated them into our tongue. They make It plain 
once more in quite a unique way how true to history are the con¬ 
tents of these Biblical stories. 

The Bible and the Assyrian monuments arc in entire agree¬ 
ment in their description of these even is which were fatal for the 
Northern Kingdom. The Old Testament historian notes down 
the Face soberly, the Assyrian chronicler records every brutal 
detail: 

Second Book of Kings 

“Hie king of Assyria went up 
against Damascus, and took it, 
and carried ihe people of it 
captive to Kir, and slew Kerin” 

(2 Kings 16 1 ) 


734-733 B.1 


Cumiform Ttxt of Tiglath- 
Pittstr III 

“His noblemen I impaled alive 
and displayed this exhibition to 
his land. All his gardens and 
fruit orchards I destroyed. I 
besieged and captured the na¬ 
tive city of Rcson (Rezin) of 
Damascus. 800 people with 
their belongings I led away. 
Towns in 16 districts of Damas¬ 
cus I laid waste like mounds 
after the Flood,” 

(From: Western Campaign 



IV, K AikrifH^Ti* Bjf IhL Jjj!, 

V Gctftx idici^lba^ pra^mm; wti ehll[ lit yuj ftcratrh'id om iin limrjrune 
*hc^- rc^uEiiiiom for pnnmv I icm j i«f lIi.es oldrsi piece of wri( ittg in 
obliged !snd C(> lake up I let CukiwtioH offUx al Getter, 







CJamdf £. A. $• ' T.V l■ hi *j >-- T*wti ii^Axa Viinu u ■ F 'lur&r'", Oljtfwa liaixtrritt 

Ivnty n j rc}Uadn for rrwnirtir^ and ohitment h which lout ihr InriTl ol 
duck> ikmiiirm on wuirr, show tfir anfauc *fcill oi t.jpurh jewel trr* nt 
copying Egyptian model* whkh su re in pi! drmarui. 



ft it. S.'Wfe ir /Aj iLiwi-'m,,, Tcmll V fartl" f Wifir, ^iT. r 

In ihr Blh century n.o. the prophet [^iah uitrred tilts uartiii^: “In that day 
[hr f-£ird will take away ihr brawny of ibdr linkiifin OltllLli eflta aUmE iforir 
fret, and their chuIa, 4ind. their rotuui tjie* like I he llHMUt/* year* lairr 

thr (Ljn'i wtol the Fr rTn ch aniil ss MUieHiivcn 4 \Hlrmn^ioihr9nld 
dejMfited above, *rr not only Ihuflng reference* n> 

tln.-i.F- iirTiaitn'nt'- tti tJje Rii:-*Shdmra tests, font the onutncintl ibrirk-civo, 
whhlL atrvitdm^ In ihr paxwar m Isaiah, VaJuvch svnuJd one day ink*, awjiy 
fmm ihr hjuighfy daughters of Zion / 1 
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Setcnd Book of Kings 

“In the days nf Pekah king of 
Israelcan« Tiglath Pilcser king 
of Assyria and rook .. - Hazor 
and Gilead and Galileo, all the 
land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria” fa 
Kings t 5 ») 


"And Hoshca ., . made a con¬ 
spiracy against Pckah ,.. and 
slew him and reigned in lw 
stead" (a Kings 15 30 ) 


241 

Cuneiform Text of Tightft- 
Pilestr III 

"Bet-Omri (Israel) all of whose 
cities I ltad added to my terri¬ 
tories on my former campaigns, 
and had left out only the city of 
Samaria,... The whole of 
Naphtali I took for Assyria. I 
put my officials over them as 
governors. The land of Bet- 
Omri,. all its people and their 
possessions I took away to As¬ 
syria.” (From: Western Cam¬ 
paign and Gaza /Damascus 
campaign 734-733 n.c.) 

“They overthrew PeLah their 
king and 1 made Hoshea to he 
king over them,*’ (From: Gaza/ 
Damascus campaign.) 


When the armed hordes of Assyrians withdrew from Palestine 
they left Israel mortally wounded, smashed to the ground, deci¬ 
mated by deportation, beaten bade into a tiny corner of the 
northern kingdom. With the exception of Samaria all its titics 
had been annexed and the country had been divided into pro¬ 
vinces over which Assyrian governors and officials exercised strict 
control. 

All that was left of Israel was a dwarf state, a liny pinpoint on 
the map: the mountainofEphraim with the royal dty orSamaria. 
'Hiere lived king Hoshea. 

The southern kingdom of Judah still remained free from foreign 
domination—for the time being. Bui it had to pay tribute to 
Tiglalh-Pilcsex III. 

Thr warlike Assyrian colossus had enclosed in his mighty grip 
tile whole or the "Fertile Crescent” from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. From the mountains of Persia to Asia Minor, from the Meso¬ 
potamian plain through Lebanon and Antilebanon as far as Pales¬ 
tine. Alone, away to the south-west, the 20 acre royal city of 
Samaria with its few square miles of hinterland, providing It with 
corn and barley, was unsubdued. 
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From ihh corner a gauntlet of defiance flew through the air to 
land at Assyria’s feet. 

Alter tile death of ligLith Pilcsrr III Hoshca conspired with 
E^ypt. He refused to pay his annual tribute to Assyria. ShaJ- 
mani^rr V 1 the successor of Uglaffi Pilcscr II! at oner* struck back. 
For when he “found conspiracy in Hashes: for hr l ^ H sent mes¬ 
sengers to So i king of Egypt, and brought no present to the king of 
Assyria, as lie had done year by year: therefore the king of Assyria 
shut him up and bound him in prison” (a Kings 17*}. Part of die 
organisation of the hated reign of terror—even in those days—was 
a widespread net of informers and spies. 

With tile fell of Samaria the last remnant of the Northern King¬ 
dom of Israel suffered the fete of Damascus, 1 ‘. . , in the ninth year 
<1] Hoshea the king of Assyria took Samaria and carried Israel 
away into Assyria” (2 Kings 17*}. 

For three years the little mountain fortress withstood the deadly 
pressure of superior forces with the courage of a lion (a Kings 17 s ;. 

Cuneiform texts record that Shalmaneser Y died unexpectedly 
during the siege of Samaria. His successor Sargon II* nevcrtlic- 
Jess continued the attack, ‘‘In die first year of my reign,” boasts 
Sargon its Ills annals, ”1 besieged and conquered Samaria.... I 
led away into captivity 27,390 people who lived there." 

The discovery of the Sargon inscriptions over too years ago U 
like a romantic tale From the fabulous land of the caliphs. None 
the less it is a milestone in our know ledge of the ancient world. For 
it marked tile birth ol Assyriology, which by its sensational dis¬ 
coveries has for the first time given many biblical narratives a 
genuine historical content. 

1 he motor car had not been invented: electric light was still un¬ 
known: no steel frames of derricks towered out of the sand flats by 
the Tigris: Mosul still wore t he colourful variegated garb of a city 
from the Arabian Nights. Bazaars, harems, and a real Jive caliph 
were all there. It was the heart of the ancient orient and the vear 
was 1840. 

Summer lay like a red-hot breath over the city with its elegant 
white minarets and its narrow dirty muddy alleyways. 

For a European die heat w as enervating and unbearable, Paul 
Emitc Botta, the new French consular agent, escaped from die in¬ 
cubator as often as he could to take a ride by the Tigris and breathe 

1 ' a ?”7®3 1 So= Sewt, ruler qf Egypt, inllttl Stb’e bv fee Awyrian*. 

* 7*1-71315 sx< - 
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fresher air* Bui soon certain desolate mounds on tile other side of 
11n: river begin to fascinate him more. Admittedly they had no¬ 
thing to do with the routine ditties or a tonsillar agent, but M, 
Botta was a scholar. He bad been carefully follnwing an academic 
dispute which bad broken out over the biblical name Nineveh, 
No one could say with any certainty where llus city lay in olden 
times. It was a case of one surmise being as good as another. One 
suggestion pointed in the direction of Mosul In the course of bis 
wanderings among the yellow* brown sandhills on the Far side of the 
river Bo tt a had repeatedly noticed fragments of bricks* They were 
only plain looking uncommunicative Fragments. Nevertheless he 
mentioned them in a letter to Paris. In. reply came a letter from 
M. Mohl r secretary of die Society Asaiique. i t encouraged Jiim to 
examine the terrain a Jink- more closely. 

Botta hired a bunch of natives out of his own pocket. In die 
typical round! Tigris-boats they headed up riser towards the 
mounds and prepared to excavate. 

Tills first attempt of a modem European to come to grips with 
ancient Nineveh and wrest its secrets from it, failed to achieve the 
desired result, Botta ordered digging to begin on several dopes. 
Some weeks' flashed past as die work went busily on. But die 
result w as precisely nothing, Botta saw Ids money being expended 
to no purpose and brought his private expedition which had iieen 
started with such enthusiasm to a disappointing end. 

Perhaps he might have kept his hands off any further researches 
in this area except that he heard something which spurred him to 
new activity. Iti the village nf Khorsabad, 7 miles to the north, 
Arabs working in the fields were said to have* fount! great pillars. 

In the early part of March (842 Botta and fils workers were on 
tlic spot. They began to excavate, and on the same day they struck 
stonework, apparently the inner walls of a large building. 

Ilotta was highly delighted although at that moment he had no 
idea that fie was responsible for a historic event of the greatest im¬ 
portance for scholarship. The stonework was part of the first of the 
gigantic Assyrian palaces which after lying dormant for thousands 
of years were bow to come to light. It ivns the birth of Asyriology. 
Anti tin* first thing that lilts new science got itself involved in was— 
os we shall see in a moment—an erroneous idea. 

Once again I rrnch scholarship displayed in this case sound 
judgement. The Academic dcs Inscriptions, which Botta in¬ 
formed at oner, saw to it that the government placed funds at his 
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disposal. II was to begin with no vast amount of money bul gold 
franca were still worth something in die East. The sultan gave the 
required permission for excavation. 

Bul on (he site itself Botta had to endure unimaginable dilti- 
cullies due u> the extremely underhand dealings of the local 
aniliorides in MmqL At one moment tlic trendies came under 

suspicion as being military 
defences; at another the primi¬ 
tive shelters of the members of 
the excavations were suspected 
of being army bivouacs. It 
seemed, that by every possible 
means the great excavation 
was to be thwarted. More than 
once Boita had to send an 
S.O.S. to Paris and invoke the 
aid of the French diplomatic 
service. 

Despite ail this sections of a 
huge palace were liberated 
from the sand at Khnrsabad. 

Engine N. Hamlin, a well- 
known Paris arris r, who had 
[ i daliscd in antiquities, had been given the assignment by the 
Lotivrt which nowadays fails on the official photographer of any 
expedition. His pencil reproduced accurately on paper all that 
ihe ground yielded up. The drawings were collected into a hand¬ 
some folio and die large volume was adorned with the proud lirlr 
“Le Monument de Ninive”. For Botta was convinced that he had 
found the Biblical city of Nineveh at Khotsnbad. And that w as 
where he was wrong. 

If be had only dug a few inches deeper into the mounds opposite 
Mosul, where two years earlier be had given up the apparently 
hopeless task in disgust, lie would in fact have made the discovery 
of his life. As tt happened the credit for discovering Nineveh went 
to Henry Lavard, whom the instigation of the British Government 
(ummened digging in 11*45 M the very spot where Rotta had given 
up. 

At the first spadeful, so to speak, he came upon the trails of one 
of the great palaces of Nineveh. 

What Botta had excavated at Khorsabad was the great castle of 
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Sirgoti. ilic home of Sargon II, king of Assyria. But dial did not 
emerge until later, I fBol i n had been able to read the tablets which 
were salvaged at Khorsabad he would ft ever have made his mis¬ 
take. “Dur-Shamikin”, Castle of Sargon, was written there in 
cuneiform, which at that time, (842, had not yet been completely 
deciphered. The key to its translation was tint agreed on until 
Eileen years later. 

In 1B57 Kawiinmn and Hincks in England and Op pen in 
France independently of cadi other produced translations of a 
piece of text which corresponded exactly. With that the correct 
interpretation of Assyrian script was assured. 

In October 1844. the 1 ablets salvaged by Boll a containing reliefs 
and historical texts, as well as statues and sections of pillars started 
out on an adventurous journey. From Khonabad the precious 
cargo rocked its way down die Tigris on skiffs and rafts. At Basra 
on the Persian Gulf the valuable freight was transferred to the 
“Connoran”, which conveyed it to Europe. It made a great sensa¬ 
tion in Paris and evoked as lively an interest among the general 
public as among the scholars. 

On tst May 184.7 i n die splendid galleries of the Louvre designed 
by Perrier and Fontaine, Louis Philippe, the bourgeois king, 
handed over to the public with impressive ceremony diis collection, 
which contained Lhe earliest evidence from the realm or Biblical 
story. With that Lhe first Assyrian museum in the world had been 
founded. 

The mounds of old Nineveh provided the new world with its 
most extensive co lice lion of information about ancient times. 

The story of the discovery of this left a bitter taste in French 
mouths. When the British began their diggings, the French had 
also staked a claim on a section of the mounds. 

In the Brilbli excavation area a wist palace had come to light 
which had been identified os the historic Nineveh of the Bible. But 
what might still be lying hidden over there in die French sector? 
Rassam, one of the members of the British party, derided to take 
time by dje forelock. He took ad vantage of the absence ofhis chief, 
Rawlinson, leader of the expedition, and of the presence of a full 
moott to make a purposeful excursion into the French reservation. 
At die first stroke he came upon the palace of AshurbanipaJ with the 
hunous library belonging to that monarch, which was indeed the 
most famous in the whole of the ancient orient. Twenty-two thou¬ 
sand cuneiform tablets found dicir way iuto the British Museum, 
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They coni dried die essential materia! for understanding the his¬ 
torical and intellectual background of Mesopotamia* its peoples, 
its kingdoms with their arts and crafts* cultures and religions. 
Among them were the Sumerian flood story and the epic of 
Gilgumcsh. 

Whxit had been until then a mysterious sealed chapter of our 
world's history was suddenly opened and page after page was 
turned over. Rulers, cities, wan* and stories which people had 
only heard about Through the Old Testament revealed dietnsdvrs 
as real facts* 

Meantime the original starting point of all these exciting inves* 
t igations and discoveries had Jong been forgotten. But if it had not 
been for the Bible perhaps the quest would never have begun. 

About the middle of List century, Nineveh* Sargon'seasiJc, and, 
at Tell Mmnjd, the Caloh of Genesis which Nimrod built ;'Geii. 
ro«) were all discovered. But it was several decades beforr the 
enormous quantity of cuneiform texts was deciphered, translated, 
and made available to a wider circle. It was not until the turn of 
die century' that several comprehensive scholarly works appeared, 
containing translations of some of the texts, including the annuls of 
Assyrian rulers well known to readers of the Old Testament, Tig- 
hth-PUcscror Pul, Sargon, Sennacherib., and Esarhaddon. 

Since then they have become essential features of all national 
libraries, well as of universities and colleges. A unique mine of 
information eagerly studied and used by historians, Assyriologisis 
and theological students—ail of them people with a professional in¬ 
terest. But who else reach than or knows about them? Yet they 
could easily, even taking the rdkfs alone, provide a large clear 
illustrated commentary on the Bible. 

The Assyrian documents contain a wealth of interesting and in¬ 
formative details which corroborate the historical truth of the 
Bible* 

Botin found in Sargon’s castle at Khombad his reports mi his 
campaigns in Syria and Palestine f and Jm capture of Samaria hi 
Israel, 

. * in the first year of my rdgn I besieged and conquered 
Samaria . 11 Saigon 11 reigned from 721 10705 ilc* According to 
that the northern kingdom of Israel collapsed in 721 b.ci. {2 King* 

17 *)* 

"People of die lands, prisoners my hand had captured, I settled 
there* My officials I placed over ihern as governors. I imposed 
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tribute and tax upon them, as upon the Assyrians.' 1 So reads the 
account of the conquest of Samaria in the annals. The Old Testa¬ 
ment describes the uprooting tactics employed in this ease loo by 
ruthless dictators, the first large scale experiment of its kind in the 
world made by the Assyrians: “And die king of Assyria brought 
men from Babylon, and from Cut hah, and from Ava, ami from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria, instead of the children of Israel: and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwedt in the cities thereof” (a Kings t7 s< > 

Tens of thousands of human beings were violently driven from 
!heir homeland, deported to foreign lands, and their places filled 
by others dragged from different areas. 

The aim of this was dear: National consciousness, and with it 
the will to resist, was to be broken. The “Fertile Crescent” was 
ploughed up, its peoples tossed about hither and thither. Instead 
of a varied range of races and religions existing side by side the 
result was a jumble* 

Samaria shared this fate. Its motley collection o!'inhabitants 
became biown as “Samaritans”. *‘Samaritans” became a term of 
abuse, an expression of abhorrence. They were despised not only 
on religious grounds but also as individuals; “For the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans 1 ' John 4*), It seas only when 
Jesus told the story of the “Good Samaritan" ihat he turned this 
term of abuse into a byword for practical Christian char it v il,ukr 

The people of the Northern Kingdom and their kings with them 
disappeared, were absorbed into the population of these foreign 
lands, and never emerged again in history. At! investigation into 
what became- of the ten tribes who had their home there has so far 
come to no tiling. 


CHAPTER 25 


JUDAH UNDER THE YOKE OF ASSYRIA 

fiQpet aroused by Scrgon's death—A fig poultice cures king He&ktah— 
.•I welt-tnid Ament Eastern remedy — AScrodach-Baiadnt:: gardener atid 
rebel-—Secret armaments in Judah.—Aqueduct through: the rocks of Jeru¬ 
salem:—Inscription describes Hufkiah's tunnel—The fait of Lachrih in 
stime relief — Traces aj Assyrian battering-rami in the ruins—A puzzlitsj 
retreat—Herodotus' slaty of ttu king with the mouse—Starkey fttds a 
pfagur-grateStaimtktrib describes the siege of Jems aim. 

“Therefore I will wail and howl I will go stripped and 
naked: I will make a wailing like chc dragons, and mourning 
as Lite owls, For he (he, Samaria's] wound is incurable: for it 
is come unto Judah: he is come unto the gate of my people, 
even to Jerusalem’ 1 [Micah !**•}. 

In Judah there may have been some who rejoiced at the downfall 
of their hostile brother. The prophet Micah however was over¬ 
whelmed with grief and filled with deep anxiety at the news. He 
guessed that the blow' that had crushed Samaria would one day 
strike the people of Judah and the city of Jerusalem, At that time 
Hezekiah was king of Judah,* "and he did that which was right in 
the sight of die Lord” (a Kings i8*J, Since the father of Hezekiah 
had voluntarily submitted to Tlglath-Pilescr III in 733 u,c, f 
Judah had been a dependent vassal-suite, whose deliveries of 
tribute were carefully noted in Nineveh. Ileackiah was not pre¬ 
pared to follow' in his father's footsteps, The reaction sec in when 
he came to the throne. “He rebelled against the king of Assyria" 
(3 Kings iS T ), 

Hezekiah was no hothead, but a clever, cool, calculating and 
farsighted man. He knew very well that what he was about was a 
highly dangerous ami risky business for himself and liis people. 
Only 30 miles from Jerusalem the Assyrian governor of Samaria 
was sitting eyeing him with suspicion. One careless step, a nod to 
Nineveh, and 1 Ir/.ckiah would find himself off his throne and 

* 725-697 B.C. 
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dapped in irons. He merely held the throne in fee. Hrzekiah pro¬ 
ceeded with the uteri use caution* ‘'and he prospered, whithersoever 
he went forth’ 1 (a Kings if} 7 ). 

In the Philistine city-state of Ashtlod, which was oppressed in 
the same way, anti-Assyrian riots broke out. That brought into 
being a league against lit*: tyrant on the Tigris. 1 Hezekiah saw a 
chance to further his 
plan. He showed Ills 
sympathy but remained 
officially aloof, and 
intrigued behind the 
Scenes. 

Jerusalem had at this 
time visitors From over- 
seas, tail personages 
from “beyond die rivers 
of Ethiopia*’ (Is, 18 1 ). 

These were Ethiopian 
envoys. The king of 
Egypt at that point was 
bhabaka. a Pharaoh 
from Ethiopia, The 
Assyrians replied to the 
riots in Adulod with 
armed force. A ‘tur- 
tanii", a field-marshal, 
appeared on the scene 
with an army, "in the 
year that Tartan came 
unto Ashdod [when 
Sargon the king of Assyria scot him] and fought against Aahdod 
and took it...(Is. so 1 }. 

On the walls ofSargon’a castle die court chroniclers describe the 
carrying out of this punitive expedition as follows: “Ashdod ., , I 
besieged and conquered .. . its gods, its women, its sons, its daugh¬ 
ters, its goods and chattels, the treasures of its palace, and all the 
people of its territory I counted as plunder. I settled those dties 
anew... 

The anti-Assyrian league had gone to pieces on the approach of 
the Assyrian?. Ashdod’s territory became an Assyrian province. 

‘ 7*3 
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Nothing happened to Hezekiah, ill hough his name was on the 
black Ibt. Assyrian informers had vccn through his game and had 
given Siirgon II full details of Hczckiah'g secret dealing? with 

Egypt. as can be seen from 
the text of a fragment of a 
prism: 

“PhlUstia, Judah, Ednrrt 
and Moab, who planned 
hostilities, infamies with* 
out number , , . who, in 
order to prejudice him 
against me and make him 
my enemy, brought gifts in 
homage to Pharaoh, king of 

Fid. a-—Kins Saigon II of Assyria wjtli ^ land of Egypt . . . and 

lu* Tartan (relief from Kkors-dwl). begged him to form an alli¬ 
ance, , . 

In 705 E C. news spread like wildfire, raising at once fresh hopes 
of liberation from the Assyrian yoke: Sargon had been murdered 1 
All over the "Fertile Crescent," in the Assyrian provinces and in the 
vasal states, conspiracies, discussions and intrigues began. 

"In those days was JIczekiah sick unto death 11 (a Kings 20 J i . 

Happening precisely at this moment of feverish political activity 
it was a grave handicap. For many states in Syria and Palestine 
were looking expectantly to the able king of Judah. 

Ih'w coidd Hczekiah be cured of his serious illnr?s? "And Isaiah 
said. Take a lump of figs, And tliey toot and laid it on the boil, and 
he recovered 1 * (a Kings so’ . 

I he course of history is often rich in remarkable parallels and 
associations. So it is in the case of this Biblical therapy. 

In the north Syrian harbour of Ras Shanim, French excavators 

1 93 ?> digging among the ruins of the Phoenician seaport of 
Ugarit, came upon fragments of an old hook of veterinary science, 
■which contained prescriptions for the treatment of sick and ailing 
horses, TIic captain of the household cavalry of tin,- king of Ugarit 
had, about 1500 ».c,, entered in it tried remedies of this sort: "If 
a hom has a swollen head or a sore nose, prepare a salve from figs 
and r.urins. mixed with oatmeal and liquid. The mixture should 
be poured into the hone's nostrils,” 

For ev ery kind of sickness there is a very detailed prescription. 
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flst chief medic amen is ire plants and fruit, like mustard mid 
liquorice juice. Advice b even given un how to deal with horses 
that bite and neigh too much. Docs any modem breeder or owner 
ofliorses know how to cure dial? In those days a neighing horse 
could in certain circumstances be fatal. Horses were used ex* 
dtmvely for fighting and hunting. A troop of chariots, however 
well hidden in an ambush, could be betrayed by a sudden bud 
neighing. It was the same with hunting. 

These recognised cures have been tried out successfully from 
time immemorial by the peoples of the ancient orient. They art 
nature's remedies which can also Vie profitably used in the ease of 
human beings* One of them, which is particularly comm ended in 
die veterinary manual, is "Debdah", a sort of poultice of com¬ 
pressed figs* It was a “Dcbdah" that the prophet prescribed for 
Hezckiah's abscess. It worked, and hr was all right again, in three 
dap. 

Many of these tried remedies dating back to Biblical times, and 
Largely consisting of ingredients supplied by Mother Nature, have 
been either lost or ibrgotccn in ihc whirligig of time. Many of diem 
on the ocher hand have been quietly passed on from generation to 
generation. This prescription for figs is one of them* Swiss doctors 
still prescribe finely chopped up figs steamed in milk, for certain 
kinds of abscesses. Ad Arabic remedy reminds us of the "Dtbe- 
)ali T \ A thick sticky liquid made from grape-juke is called lf Dibts ri 
in the native tongue. 

■“At that time Ikn/dach-Baladair 1 the son of ftaladan king of 
Babylon, sent letters and a present unto Hezekhh: for he had 
hrard that Hezekiah had been sick” (a Kings so 11 ]. 

"nils was the traditional practice in court circles and w as part of 
the royal etiquette in die ancient East. Presents were sent and 
enquiries made about the health oP'om brother”. The clay tab* 
Jets of EI-Amarna mention the habit frequently. 

Memdach-Baladan 3 however found Httckiah’s illness a con¬ 
venient pretext for making contact will* him. The real reason for 
liii polite courtesies lay in die fidd ofhigh level politics. 

“Mefodadt-Baladau, king of Babylon”, was for a long time a 
mysterious personage both to readers of the Bible and to scholars. 
3 t is nmv quite certain that he was in hh own day an cxircmdy 

1 Here wrtmdy atjclt Bcrodarh-Biilachii. LiaE.iii i;m l ) ipclh It correctly 
Mrnxrirh-Dobiiati. 

1 =Mimiiik-Ari?jiiddiji m Bi^lodiiL 
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important person. We even know something about his private 
habits. He was for example a great gardener, not in die sense of 
bring keen to lay out handsome royal parks, but with a rest down to 
earth interest in the vegetables and fruit of Mesopotamia, whether 
it wan endives, beetroot, cucumbers, thyme, coriander, saffron, 
peaches or medlars. He described the various types of plants ant! 
how to cultivate diem, and was m fact the author of a practical 
handbook on vegetable gardens, as archaeologists discovered vviih 
uo litde astonishment. 

Apart from his private hobby of gardening, Merodach-Baladan 
both as a king and as a Babylonian w;is the most bitter and deter¬ 
mined opponent of Nineveh- No other monarch in die “Fertile 
Crescent T ’ attacked the Assyrians so vigorously over many years, 
engaged them in so many heated battles, or intrigued so unremit¬ 
tingly against the tyrants of the Tigris, as he did. 

Thr assasiuiaiion of Saigon brought Merodadi-Baladan into 
the held. It was at this point that hb ambassadors visited Hezo 
ki;ib. Wh*l was in fact discussed on the occasion of the official visit 
during the convalescence of Hczcldah, can be read between the 
lines: "And HezdJafj hearkened unw them, and showed them all 
the house of his precious tilings . . . and all the bouse of his arm¬ 
our 1 (2 Kings ao la ), Judah's arsenal. Secret armaments and 
feverish preparations for D-day, the great show -down with Assyria 
which, they saw to be imminent, were in full swing. “Also ... he 
built up ail the wall that was broken, and raised it up to the towers, 
and another wall without, and repaired Millo in the city of David, 
And made darts and shields in abundance” (a Chron. 32 s ). 

Jerusalem’s defences were overhauled and strengthened for a 
long siege, the old perimeter wall was renewed, breaches repaired, 
3nd turrets erected. On the north side of the city, its most vulner¬ 
able point, a second outer wail was added. Hczcldah even pulled 
down houses to make room for it Isa. But that did not 

exhaust his precautions. “And the rest of tlic acts of Hezekiah, 
and all his might, and how he made it pool, nod a conduit, and 
brought water into the city, are they not w ritten in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Judah?” (a Kings SO? 8 ). 

Thu Chronicler completes the story: “This same Hezekiah also 
slopped die upper water course of Gihon, and brought it straight 
down to the west ride of the dty of David. . .(2 Chron. ga M ). 

Jerusalem, the old city of David, has many mysterious comers. 
Pilgrims from all over the world, travellers of three fait Its, Chris- 
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dans, Jews, Mohammedans* come to pay homage at its holy places. 
Seldom does one of these endless visitors stumble upon the dart 
depressing spot outside the walk, far below the noisy streets of the 
rity ? which heart eloquent testimony to one of the moat dire 
moments in its ancient story, to a lime fraught wilt fear and men- 
aee* lids spot had sunt into oblivion. In tBSo it waj discovered 
by a fluke. It still hears as plain as day all the marks of feverish 
haste. 

Outride the city, where its south-eastern slopes sweep gently 
down to i he Valley of the Kid ran* lies a small still sheet of water, 
enclosed by walk, the Pool of 
Siloam. Two Arab boys were 
playing there—one of them 
fell in. Paddling for all he was 
worth, lie landed on the other 
side, where a rock wall rose 
above the poo]. Suddenly it 
was pit eh black all round him, 

I le groped about anxiously anti 
discovered a small passage. 

The name nf the Arab hoy 
was Forgotten but not his story. 

If was followed up and a bng 
underground tunnel was dis¬ 
covered* 

A narrow passage about 2 
feet wide and barely 5feet high 
had been cut through the 
limestone, It can only be 
negotiated with rubber boots and a slight sloop. Water knee-deep 
rushes to meet you. For about 500 yards the passage winds im¬ 
perceptibly uphill, It ends at the Virgin's Fountain, Jerusalem's 
water supply since ancient times. In Biblical days it was called the 
Fountain of Gilion. 

As experts were examining the passage they noticed by the light 
of their torches old Hebrew letters on the wall 

The inscription, which was scratched on the rock only a few 
pace* fern the entrance at the Pool of Siloam T reads os follow*: 
“The boring through is completed. And this k the story of *hr 
boring: while yet they plied the pick, each toward his fellow, and 
while yet there were three cubits to be bored through * ihrrc was 
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Heard die voice of one calling to die oilier that there was a hole in 
the rod; on die right hand and on the left hand. And on the day 
of the boring through the workers in the tunnel struck each to meet 
his fellow, pick upon pick. Then the water poured from the source 
to the pool twelve hundred cubits, and a hundred cubits teas the 
height of the rock above the heads of the workers in die timnrL” 

Tin, 53,—'"Hie boring through a completed- And th h h the itory of the 
bofrng: while yet . * ** (Beginning of the SiEoAm micdptioiL) 

ThrTurkish government had the inscription prized out brforr the 
First World War. It is now exhibited b the museum at Istanbul* 

ll was Hezekiah’s aqueduct. 

During a siege the Number One problem is that of providing 
drinking water. The founders of Jerusalem, the Jefcusites, had 
sunk a shaft down through the rock to the Fountain of Gihon. 
Hez rfriah directed its water, which would otherwise have flowed 
into the Kidrou valley, through die mountain to the west side of 
the city. The pool oFSiloam lies inside the second perimeter wall 
wiilch he constructed. 

There was no time to lose* Assyrian troops could be at the gates 
of Jerusalem overnight. The workmen therefore tackled the tun¬ 
nel from both ends. The marks of the pickaxes point towards each 
other, as the inscription describes. 

Oddly enough the canal takes an 5 -shaped course through the 
rock. Why did the workmen not dig this underground tunnel the 
shortest way to meet each other, that is, in a straight line? The 
wretched job would have been finished quicker. Seven hundred 
feet of hard work would have been saved out of the tola] i 7 700 feci. 

Locally, there is an old story which has been handed down which 
claims to explain why they had to go the long way round. Deep in 
the rock, between the spring and the pool* are supposed to lie the 
graves of David and Solomon- 

Archaeologists took this remarkable piece of folk-lore seriously 
and systematically tapped the walk of the narrow' damp lunneL 
They sunk shafts into the rock from the summit. But they found 
nothing. 

M Now in the fourteenth 1 year of king Hcsckiah did Sennacherib 

1 Bihlcml rbmnolpgy u out hen? by ten years. It w«s.the twenty-fourth >Tar 
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billy of Assyrii rn mf up against all the fenced cities of Judah and 
took them' 1 (a Rings iB**)* 

The states of Syria and Palestine had four years left in which to 
take defensive measures. The Assyrian governors were expelled. 
A strong league was formed. The kln^s of Ask don and flkron 
joined up with Hey.rkiah* and Egypt promised hdp in ca*e ufmtli* 
tary developments* 

Naturally the new Assyrian mler Sennacherib 1 was not unaw are 
of all tliijs* But his hands were tied. After the assassination of his 
predecessor Sargon, the eastern part of his empire revoked. The 
leading spirit in ihb was Mcrodadi Galatian. As so on as Senna¬ 
cherib was once more hi control of the situation in Mesopotamia 
by the end of the year 702 lie set out for the west and smashed 

the rebellious little countries in one single campaign. The whole 
of Judah was occupied by Sennacherib^ troops, Hczckiah was shut 
tip in Jerusalem. Among ihc frontier fortresses Lachish alone still 
offered resistance. Sennacherib deployed Im storm troopers 
against this unusually strongly fortified city. 

Anyone who wishes to re-live the frightful battle of LarfusR 
vividly and dramatkatly to the smallest dciuil, must pay a visit to 
the British Museum, It is here that the massive reliefs, which eye¬ 
witnesses created on [hr orders of Sennacherib 2,650 years ago, 
have found a resting place* Sir Henry Layard salvaged this pre¬ 
cious object from Tdl Nimrod* 

On the turrets and breastwork of the stronghold of Lachish with 
its stout high walls the Judaliitc defenders fought with clenched 
teeth. They showered a hail of arrows on Lhe attackers, hurled 
sttmes down upon them, threw burning torches—die fire-bombs of 
the ancient world—among thu enemy* The faces, curly hair, and 
slum beards arc easily 1 ocognisablr. Qnh a few wear any pi«te< 
linn for head or body* 

At the foot of die wall the Assyrians are attacking with the ut¬ 
most violence and w ith every' type of weapon< Sennacherib had 
deployed the whole range of approved assault-tactics* Every 
Assyrian is armed to ihe tccih; each one w ears shield and helmet* 
'JTirir engineers have built sloping ramps of earth* stones and foiled 
trees. Siege-engines, the first tanks in history, push forward up the 
ramps against the walls. They arc equipped in from with a butter¬ 
ing ram which sticks out like the barrel of a cannon. The crew con¬ 
sists nf three men. The archer shoots hb arrow? from behind a 

1 705-681 E.e. 
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sheltering canopy, A uarrior giiirlc$ the nm, an<l under its 
violent blows stones and bricks crash down from the walk The 
third man douses the tanks v-ith ladleliils of water, extinguishing 
the smouldering fire-bombs. Several tanks are attacking at the 
same time. Tunnels arc being driven into the toek beneath the 
foundations of the walk Behind the tanks come the infantry, 
bowmen, some of them kneeling, some stooping, protected by a 
shield-bearer. The first captives, men and women, arc being led 
off Lifeless bodies are hanging on pointed stakes—impaled. 

James Lesley Starkey, a British archaeologist, dug up the mins 
of the walb of the fortress of Lachi&h, The holes and breaches 
made by the Assyrian tanks can be seen to this day. 

Amid the confusion of the battle and the din of the siege around 
the frontier fortress of Judah 3n order went out from Sennacherib: 
“And the king of Assyria sent Tartan, and Rabsaris and Rab- 
Shaieh from Lachisli to king Hezekiah with a great host against 
Jerusalem*’ fa Kings 
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That mcanl attack On Jqtwilfffl. 

The tutoians of the Assyrian king liave preserved a record of 
wjiat happened next* A hexagonal prism from ike rabble iLtaps of 
Nineveh says: "And Hezekiah of Judah who had not submitted to 
my yoke . . . him I shut up in Jerusalem his royal dry like a caged 
bird* Earth works I threw up against hint* and anyone coming out 
of ids city gate I mode 10 pay for his crime. His cities which I had 
plundered I cut off from his land. . * . PT 

Surely now must come the announcement of the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem and the seizing of the capital. But the text continues: *‘As 
for 1 fi'xrkiah, die splendour of my majesty overwhelmed him - * . 
Jo gold lalmis . . . valuable treasures as well as his daughters, the 
women of UN harem* singers boili men and women, hi; caused to 
be brought after me to Nineveh. To pay his tribute and to do me 
homage he sent his envoys.” 

It is simply a bragging account of the payment of tribute— 
nothing more, 

“And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king of 
Judah three hundred talents of silver and thirty t a Ians of 
gold** [2 Kings jfi**}. 

The Assyrian sext* pass on immediately from the description of 
riie battle of Jerusalem to die payment of Hezrhiah’s tribute. Just 
at the mtunrnt when the whole country had Wen subjugated and 
[he siege ofJerusalem, the last point of resistance, was In full siring, 
lhr unexpected happened: Sennacherib broke off the attack at 
five minutes to twelve. Onl y some tiling quite extraordinary could 
have induced hijn to stop the fighting* What might it have 
been? 

Whilst the Assyrian records are enveloped in a veil of rikntr, 
the Bible says: <f And it came to pass that night, that the angrl of 
the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hun¬ 
dred fourscore and five thousand: and when ihty arose early in the 
morning, behold* they were nil dead corpses. So Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria departed* and went and returned, and dwelt at 
Nineveh 11 (2 Kings 19®*-**), 

Herodotus of Halicarnassus, the most famous traveller in die 
ancient world, historian and author ul’an early Baedeker* hdped 
to solve the puxslc. This friend of Pl ricks and Sophocles, wlto was 
bora about 500 b.Cm* had a definite Hair for finding out strange 
tacts about people and nations, Like a personified questionnaire 
t 
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he extracted from his contemporaries on lib travels through iho 
A net cm East information on all soils of things which he thought 
were worth knowing or were unknown to him. In Egypt he had a 
Jong conversation with a temple priest who imparted a strange 
story to tilt inquisitive Greek. 

It happened that at the very time that Sennacherib Lhc Assyrian 
marched against Egypt with a large armed force, there was a 

priest-king on the throne of Egypt 
who treated the army as a con¬ 
temptible profession. Tile Egyptian 
warriors* who had been so disdain¬ 
fully dealt with, refused to take the 
field. Thereupon the priest-king 
hurried to the temple in deep despair. 
There he was toJd that the god would 
help him. Relying upon this, t lie: 
king, who had actually no soldiers 
behind him but only shopkeeper*, 
tradesmen and market folk, went to 
meet Sennacherib. At the narrow 
entrances into the country "an army 
of field-mice swarmed over their 
opponents in the night.. . gnawed 
through their quivers and their bows, 
and tire handles of their shields, so 
that on the following day they Med 
minus their arms and a great number 
of them fell, lienee,” concludes 
Herodotus* story', ‘‘this king still 
stands in Hephaestus’ temple with a 
mouse in his hand, and with the 
fi.i]lowing inscription: ‘Look on itir- 
and live in safety*.’ 3 

However obscure the meaning ni 
this religious legend may be its core is historical. 

For the peoples of the ancient world—as also for the Bible 
t Sam. .6*;—the mouse was what the rat was for the people of 
tile Middle Ages. It was the sy mbol of plague. 

On she edge of the city of Laefaish, Starkey, the archaeologist, 
found shocking proof of the story* in 1938: A mass grave hi the rock 
with 9,000 human skeletons, unmistakably thrown in with die 
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utmost haste. The epidemic must have raged with frightful des¬ 
truction among the Assyrian warriors. 

The drama of die campaign had been unfolded and once more 
Jerusalem had escaped. Km aJJ round it the land of Judah pre¬ 
sented a pitiable spectacle; “The daughter of Zion is left as a cot¬ 
tage in a vineyard," laments the prophet Isaiah, "as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers.” The "country is desolate", the "cities arc 
burned with lire . . . and it is desolate as overthrown by strangers” 
(Is*. t** r j. 

Only the thought of the marvellous deliverance of the city of 
David gives the sorely tried people new hope and courage. Un¬ 
daunted, they bend all their energies to rebuilding, which, without 
iim-itbenct; from Nineveh, goes quickly forward, Sennacherib 
never came back. For the next twenty 
years the tyrant devoted himself to 
campaigns and battles in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Then Sennacherib, like his 
father Sargon, fell by an assassin*? 
hand, "And it came to pass, as he 
was worshipping in the house or 
Nisroeh his god, that Adrammeht h 
and Shareicr Ids sons smote him with 
the sword: and they escaped into the 
land or Armenia. And Esarhaddnn 
his son reigned in his stead" (2 Kings 
iq J? i. So runs the brief account of the event in the Bible. 

Esarhaddon himself the successor to the throne, descriixs in 
vivid detail these turbulent days in Nineveh: “Disloyal thoughts 
inspired my brothers.. . . They rebelled. Inorder 10exercise royal 
authority they killed Sennacherib, J became a raging lion, my 
mind was in a fury, „ . 

Despite the intense cold and amid snow and ice he set out with¬ 
out delay to destroy his enemies in the eleventh month of the year 
6H1 ji.c, "TIiesc usurpers . .. fled to an unknown land. I reached 
the quay on the Tigris, sent m> troops across the broad river as if it 
were a canal. In Addur 1 ... I reached Nineveh well pleased. I 
ascended my father’s throne with joy. 'Flic south wind was blow¬ 
ing ... whose breezes arc propitious for royal authority, ... I .tm 
Esarhaddon king of I he world, king of Assyria . . . son of Senna¬ 
cherib.*’ 
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CilAPTEft 2U 

I HE SEDUCTIVE RELIGIONS OF CANAAN 

The "i',hom}>i'i!ie»is of the heathen”— Harsh words from the prophets— 
Philo of Djhh »j: a ivi truss—Eusebius t the Christian Cutter, finds no one to 
Mur* him -Ploughmen itumbles upon l/garil —*1 ponnful import tits- 
appears —Scheffer figs at the “Head of Ftnnd" — The library in the 
priest's ttOUSf—Three xholers dttipkrt an unknown alphabet. 

“Mjutasscli was twelve years old when he began to reign, 
and reigned fifty and live years in Jerusalem. . . * And lie did 
Lhat which was evil in I lit sight of die Lord, after the abomina¬ 
tions of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the child¬ 
ren of Israel " (2 Kings a>M*ju 

"Abominations of the heathen," sap the olliciat report. Isaiah, the 
great prophet who was contemporary with king Manasseh, 1 puts it 
more plainly when hr complains bitterly: "How Is the faithful city 
become a harlot” (Isa. j**). 

All ihc other prophets through the centuries constantly utter the 
same harsh and unambiguous accusation, which seems so mon- 
1 irons to renders of the Bible. 

'I’hc charge runs like -i red thread through many books of the Old 
Testament, accompanying the chances and changes of Israel's 
history. 

It rings out from the dine when Israel after its long desert wan¬ 
derings reached thr Jordan about 1230 s.c. |Num, 45*. We 
hear it in the time of the Judges ,1 Sam. 2 S= :. It echoes through 
the two kingdoms, Judah (t Kings 14^ - 1 '. a* well as Israel {Hueca 
Even in the years of captivity by the waters nf Babylon in 
the 6th century ».c. it is not silent ■ Eiek. i6 11 ). 

For t ,500 years after the books of the Bible had made their way 
into Europe, their contents were communicated to the people cx- 
1 l naively by priests and monks. For they were written in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew'. It was only at the Reformation, when the first 
: ra jisi.suons. had been printed and could be obtained by everyone, 
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that as more and more people came lo read the Bible for themselves 
they came across passages which startled them* The Hi bit- spoke 
it bo vu harlots, ft Is understandable that people whose bouses and 
dwellings lay close in Lite shadow and protection of cathedrals and 
churches which pointed them heavenwards, found difficulty irt 
comprehending this fact. 

What did the European, for whom God was "‘a safe stronghold ", 
know about the religions of the land in which the Bible was first 
written? He had heard through the Crusades of many horrible 
practices among the wild barbaric Saracens, but nut this son of 
scandalous practice. 

The prophets and chroniclers tended to be thought of as men 
who. in their JteaJ for Y&hwch and their anger against foreign reli¬ 
gions, had probably gone loo far. This objection was levelled at 
1 lie Bible right up to the present day. 

There is secular evidence for what the Bible rails “the abomina¬ 
tions of the hrathen”. Philo of By bios, a Phoenician scholar, who 
lived too yea re before Christ, had collected abundant material 
from his native land and had written a history of Phoenicia, the 
‘■Phoinikikif It deals with historical events in the seaports and 
maritime republics of Canaan from earliest times, and describes the 
Phoenician gods, mythologies and religious practices. As a reliable 
source for his work Pluto of By bios cites the Phoenician priest San- 
chuniathon, who has been already referred to, and who lived in the 
7 th century ».c. When, as the result of an earthquake, the inscribed 
pillar* in tin- temple of Mrlkan at Tyre crashed to the ground, 
Sanchumathon is said to have copied the ancient inscriptions. 

Bishop Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine discovered the writings 
of Philo of By bios in a,D. 314 and gave an account of them. Many 
of the details seemed so shocking, particularly the mythology and 
religion, that people refused to believe his descriptions of sensual 
depravity. 

At the head of the baa Is of Canaan was the god El. His wife was 
Ashemh, a goddess who k also mentioned in the Bible, El marries] 
his three skiers, one of whom was Astaire. She is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the Old Testament as Aihtaroih (Judges to* etc,}. El 
not only kills his brother but also his own son; hr cuts off his daugh¬ 
ters head, castrates his father, castrates himself and compels his 
confederates to do the same. 

Little wonder that people In the Christian era were not pre¬ 
pared to believe stories of enormities of this sort. 
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With m it U aecqucd a matter of course that every half* 
civilised community controls the morality of its citizens* But in 
Canaan in those da vs the cult of sensuality was regarded as tin 
worship tif the gods, took the place of bmtheb. men and 

women prostitutes ranked as “sacred* 1 to the followers or thir 
religion* the rewards for (heir “services 11 went into the temple 
treasuries as 4 'offerings for the god" 5 . 

The last thing die prophets and chroniclers did was to exagger* 
ate* How well founded their harsh words were—the “offensive 
passages* 1 —has only become fully understood since the great dis¬ 
coveries of Ras Shamra. 

On the north coast of Syria exactly opposite the east tip of 
Cyprus lies Mlnet ELttcidfb the “White Haven*'. The Mediter¬ 
ranean waves break here on dazzling snow white limestone rocks 
in a wonderful display of colour, changing from light green to deep 
violet* Inland, great banks of douds surround the lonely mountain 
top of “Jcbd Aqra'v The natives say that long ago it was the 
dwtlling-place of Ihe gods of their ancestors. 

Near the sea in tgsG a peasant who was ploughing discovered a 
long underground passage. I nitial investigation showed dial it led 
to .1 tomb, It w as a sepulchral vault in the style of Mycenae, 

When the discovery was announced France* which as man¬ 
datory power was in control of Syria* reacted with its customary 
alacrity, M* Dussand, curator nforiental antiquities in the Louvre* 
despatched Professor Claude F* A* Schaeffer with some other ex¬ 
perts to the “Whitt Haven? 1 , Exciting discoveries awaited them. 

Half a mile from the shore and the old Mycenae grave rose an 
artificial IiiiL Round its base flowed a pleasant rippling brook. It 
l|Hd always been called by the natives Ras es Shamra^, “Head of 
I r nncF'. Fennel was actually growing on the old heap of ruins 
which concealed ihc remains of the Phoenician royal city of 
Ugarit- More than 3,000 years ago it had been wiped out For good 
by die onslaught oft he Sra Peoples. 

Schaeffer had incredible luck with his excavations on the “Head 
of FrameF*. For here at Iasi the long-sought information about the 
religions of Canaan came to light* Between two temples* one of 
them dedicated to die god Ban! and the other to the god Dagon. hr 
found among the houses of rich merchants die house of the High 
Priest of Ug&rit, who owned a handsome library f as is clear from 
die large number of inscribed tablets which were found there. 
Schaeffer's trained eye recognised nr once that thr writer muss 
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have been Using a hitherto unknown Phoenician alphabet, h was 
surprisingly quickly deciphered in 1930 by three scholar—Pro¬ 
fessor H* Bauer* of the University of Haile, Germany* and CL 
VirolLcaud and E. Dhonne of 
France, The bilingual docu¬ 
ments—one of the language* 
h an ancient Caiman he 
dmleet, which is something 
like pre-Mosaic Hebrew—are 
exclusively cone r rued with 
the gods and religions of old 
Canaan, with which Israel on 
emcring the Promised Land F|DU 5 -._ Phr/Cn ^ on 
had its first fateful encounter. 

The myths and practices described in this unique collection of 
documents reflect the mo*! fright hi J barbarism, and abound in 
magic rites of gods and demi-gods which arc stupefying, primitive, 
gross and sensual. Particular significance is attached to the rite* of 
the godded of fertility. The other nations of 1 he old world aLso wor¬ 
shipped goddesses of fertility, anchoring the cycle* of grow th and 
decay, birdi and death 10 their ritual. Hut in Canaan they were 
openly shameless. Moihe r-goddesses were for example branded :is 
4 “holy whores 1 *. Exactly as Philo of By bios and after him Eusebius 
the Christian Fudier had depicted it. 

The unimaginable forms oT worship which Canaan connected 
with fertility extended to everyday life. Under each of the houses 
which were excavated was found a burial vault in which the in¬ 
habitants of Ugarit buried their dead. Oddly shaped day funnels 
were sunk into the ground through which water* wine, oil and the 
flesh and blood of animal sacrifices w ere oficred to the dead. The 
fertility cults did not hesitate to penetrate even the world beyond 
death. The feeding-funnels leave us in no doubt about that. They 
arc decorated with the appropriate symbols. 

Mandrakes played a large part in the ritual of the living. An* 
dent Cactaamies and Phoenicians ascribed aphrodisiac proper* irs 
to these fleshy roots* They were supposed to he able u> stimulate 
jiamon and euro barrenness- 

Gruesome and ferocious are As tart c and Anatli* goddesses of fer- 
t ihty and of war alike. The Baal-epic of Ugarit depicts the goddess 
Anath: ""With her might she mowed down the dwellers in the dries, 
she struck down i he people of the sea-coasts, shr destroyed the men 
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of the east." She drove the men Into her temple and dosed the 
itaors #0 that no one could escape. “She hurled chairs at the 
youths, tables at the warriors, foot stools at the mighty men.'’ "She 
waded up to the knees, up to the neck in blood. Human heads lay 
at her feet, human hands llew over her iikr locus is. She tied the 
heads of her victims as ornaments upon her back, tlieir hands she 
tied upon her belt.” "Her liver was swollen with laughing, her 
heart was full of joy, the liver of Anath was full of exultation." 
“When she was satisfied she washed her hands in streams of human 
blood before turning again to oilier things.” 

An aril is the sister and wife of final, the god of storm and rain. 
His symbol is a bull's head, Baal fertilises the cattle in die meadows 
with rain to make them fat. He is also concerned with their pro. 
pagatinn. When hr dies at the turn of the seasons, overpowered 
■'like the bull under the knife of die sacrificer’*, his son takes over 
his duties. 

Professor Schaeffer also found in L'garit small image* and 
amulets nf Astarte, They are made of day and gold and the 
goddess is naked. Snakes and pigeons, renowned 
in die Ancient East Ibr their fertility, are her 
symbols. 

The goddesses’ of fertility were worshipped 
principally on hills and knolls. There their votaries 
erected for them Ashe rim, set out “sacred pillars”, 
trees, under which the rites were practised, as the 
Bible repeatedly points out: “For they also built 
diem high places and pillars, and Aslierim on every 
high hill and under every green tree" ft Kings 
14“—R.V.). What kind of “religious'' activities 
these were can no longer be a matter of doubt 
since the Ugarit excavations. 

It is only since the results of scientific investigation 
into Gann a nil!* gods and Phoenician religions have 
come to light that we can properly gauge die intensity of die moral 
struggle that the people of Israel had to face. 

Whot temptation for a simple shepherd folk, what perilous en¬ 
ticement! More than once the Baal religions got a firm foothold 
and penetrated right into die temple of Yahweh, into the Holy of 
Holies, 

Without tls stem moral law, without its faith in one God, with¬ 
out the commanding figures of its prophets, Israel would never 
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have been able to survive litis struggle, with the Hauls, with the 
brothd religions of the fertility goddesses, with the Asbctitn and 
the high places. 

That was tile reason for the "objectionable passages". In the in¬ 
terests of truth the matter could not be passed over in silence. 


CHAPTER 27 


THE END OF NINEVEH AS A WORLD POWER 

AskirhmipUplunders Thebes — An empire strekhingfrom the MU to the 
Persian Gulf — The ''great and noble Asnupper^ — Big game hunting with 
bow and arrow — Assyria's strength is exhausted — Crushed hetitxen five 
powers—Medes and Chaldeans arm—Scythian hordes in Palestine—Xine- 
vch sinks in mins — The' 1 Fertile Crestcnf* breathes again—A Bib Hat! slip 0 / 
the pen — Gadd*s discovery in London- — Nebuchadnezzar* er&wit prince of 
Babylon* 

" Art thou better than populous No, that was situate among 
dir livers, that had the waters round about it. *, . Ethiopia 
and Egypt were her strength and it was infinite.. > + Yet was 
die earned away, she went into captivity: her young children 
also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets , , ." 
(Nalium 3 gl0 )„ 

In bgj bx< the Assyrians celebrated the greatest triumph in their 
whole Irncory, King Ashurbanipa] conquered the capital of Upper 
Egypt No-Amon, which the Greeks called Thebes. According to 
Homer it hud too gates and until then it liad been regarded as im¬ 
pregnable. It was an event which caused an enormous stir in the 
world of the ancient orient, in the “Fertile Crescent" itself and asfar 
as Greece. The Assyrians plunderrd the metropolis, whose temples 
contained boundless wealth* 'T conquered the whole city , . . 
silver, gold, precious stones, the whole contents of its palace, 
coloured vestments, linen, magnificent houses, slaves, both men 
and women, two great obelisks of shining bronze weighing 2,500 
talents* I took the temple gates from their place and brought 
them to Assyria* Enormous spoils of priceless worth did I take 
with me from Thebes/ 1 exulted Ashurbanipal. 

The Assyrian war machine had made a tabula rasa of the far 
famed temple-city on the Nile, Excavations Fully confirm the 
description of the catastrophe given by the prophet Nahum and by 
the victor himself. The capital of Upper Egypt never again re¬ 
covered from this blow. 
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After this victor! nm expedition the world <jf those days lay at 
Assyria's fccL From the upper reaches ofthe Nile to die mountains 
of Armenia and ihc mouth of the Euphrates die nations were Under 
its yoke, their peoples reduced to 

But scarcely had Assyria readied the pinnacle of its might when 
the power of the empire began to wane* Ashurbampal was not a 
conqueror or war lord of the calibre of his father Esarhaddon. 10 
say nothing of bis prodigious grandfather Sennacherib. Ashur- 
banipal* die "great and noble Asnapperi' j E/ra 4 ltr ) x had already 
developed Oilier interests* 

After the long succession of bloodstained tyrants tins one Assyrian 
did the world an inestimable sendee. He ordered the transcription 
of the masterpieces of Akkadian literature, including die Baby¬ 
lonian Creation story: he commissi Dried die production of die- 
nonaries and grammars of the various languages which were 
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spoken in Kb cok^sal empire. Thr library which he built up in 
Nineveh w:ui by for the largest ami most import ant in the Ancient 
East, Without i his precious rnlicclion mankind would have been 
infinitely poorer in its knowledge of the thought and literature of 
the "Fertile Crescent" from earliest times. 

Nevertheless the wild streak in this last important scion of the 
race of Assyrian rulers was nut completely lamed. As welt as being 
»lover of art and literature lie loved hunting. Ashot bani pal was a 
big gams 1 hunter iu the proper sense oftlic word, and lib successors 
in this pursuit can hardly compete with him. It was not with 
planes and armour-plated jeeps at 60 miles an hour, not with 
dephant-hmrdahs equipped with tdcscopk sights which enable 
the fatal allot to be fired from a safe distance where there is no 
threat of slashing paws or snapping teeth, that this big game hun¬ 
ter of the undent world set out to attack his prey. On these won¬ 
derfully vivid large reliefs which were found in his palaces on the 
Tigris he hunts in a light two-wheeled hunting car or on horseback 
—with bow and arrow or javelin. “30 elephants, 257 wild beasts, 
370 lions," according to the cuneiform texts, made up the splendid 
total of Ash urban i pal’s bag. 

“Woe to the bloody city! . . . There is a multitude of slain 
and a great number of carcases, and there is none rod of their 
corpses, ., (Nahum t 1 '*}. 

So the prophet Nahum announces the end of Nineveh, the end 
of its world empire and centuries of bloody tyranny. 

With die death of Ajhurfomipal 1 the sudden and rapid collapse 
began. ’1 lie new great powers of Xndo-uryant and Semites gripped 
the gigantic structure between them like a vice, crusher! it and 
divided the colos&J spoil between them. 

To the north-east the kingdom of the Medes in the mountains of 
Tran had come into being. Then "Cyaxares came to power,' 1 
writes Herodotus, ‘‘and united all Ash beyond the Hal vs under 
him. Then in* gathered together all his peoples and marched 
against Ninev eh to take t he city." 

In the south-east of Mesopotamia a second adversary had 
sprung up whom the Assyrians had to take scrioiusly. From the 
fringe of civilisation south nf the estuary of the Euphrates, where 
“Ur of thr Chaldees” was also dtuated, Semitic tribes had pushed 
their way inland and had imported new' vigour into the old king- 

1 €«t> o-c. 
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dom of Babylon. They tailed themselves " Chald eana”. Mvrodnch- 
Haladan, who a century before liad nude a twine for himself and 
had plagued Assyria for many years, was one of them. 

Meantime his countrymen had succeeded in penetrating the 
whole country in a series of waves of invasion. In 625 B.c. a Chal¬ 
dean assumed control over South Mesopotamian Xabopoiassar 
became king and founder of rite Neo-Babylonian Empire* The 
Chaldeans likewise had only one end in view, the destruction of 
Assyria, 

At the same lime as the two powers, north and south, were lying 
in wait to administer the death blow to Assyria, a wild Horde burst 
out of the Caucasus into the "Fertile Crescent,” penetrated into 
Media and inundated the Assyrian empire. These were the Scy¬ 
thians. Looting and burning, they forced their way from Meso¬ 
potamia through Palestine to the very frontiers of Egypt* 

Through the maritime plain by the Mediterranean stormed this 
unruly mob of Scythian horsemen* Fearful and frightening rum¬ 
ours heralded their approach. The inhabitants of Judah must have 
seen them as they looked down from die mountains; the prophet 
Zrphurt!all foresees with honor what will happen, "For thiza shall 
be forsaken, and Asliiden a desolation; they shall drive out Ash- 
dod at the noonday and Ekroti shall be rooted up. , ,. In tin- 
houses of Ashkeion shall they lie dow n in the evening,, .(Zrpli. 

'They headed for Egypt," Herodotus tdales, “and while they 
ivere in Palestinian Syria, PsanumtichusA king of Egypt, went to 
meet them ami persuaded them with gifts and pleas to go no 
furtlier. And while die Seydiians on their way back were in die 
Syrian city of Ashkeion a few of them remained bc-Iimd and plun¬ 
dered the temple of Aphrodite Urania. Tliose Scy thians who had 
plundered the temple m Ashkdon together with their descendants 
for ever were smitten by the goddess with a gynaecological ail¬ 
ment." 

Within tea years the Asiatic horsemen had di up [wared again 
like on evil apparition, 

In Palestine the name of a city kepi the memory of the Scythians 
green. Beritshau was re-named Scythopolis. 

Then the Merits and the Neo-Babylonian* bore down upon the 
Assyrians on two fronts, They attacked from north and south at 
tilt same time, Ashur. ilie great dty and fortress on the Tigris, was 

4 Fsimttlc I t.C- 
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ihcr first to fall in 614 b.c. "The king of Babylon and his amiy; 
which had set 0111 to assist the Mcries, did not arrive in time for the 
batdc- The king of Baby Ion and Cyaxares 1 met eadi oilier among 
the ruins of die dSyf* says u Neo-Babylonian chronicle, “and 
pledged themselves to friendship and a confederacy., . . They 
rook vast quantities of booty in the dty and reduced H to a heap of 
rubble and ruins." 

Til 612 E,c* she alliance ofMede* and Neo-Babylonians achieved 
its aim. After a “violent battle the city was taken 4 *r Nineveh was 
destroyed- J * And he will stretch out his hand against the north and 
destroy Assyria: and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like 
a wilderness". Zephanlah had prophesied tills (Zeph. 2 lB ) anti now 
it had happened:—die nerve-centre of Assyrian power destroyed 
and reduced lo ashes, the Nineveh which for centuries with its 
armies of conquest and occupation, with torture, terror and mass 
deport a dons had brought no dung but blood and tears to the 
undent world. 

The “Fertile Crescent” breathed again. Jubilation filled iu 
a J Hie led peoples—new hope begun to spring up, in which Judah 
shared. 

After the death of Ash urban! pa I, when the hated Assyrian colos¬ 
sus was shaken by the first signs of ulumatc collapse, king Josiah ; 
bad without hesitation banned die practice or foreign religions in 
Jerusalem. There was more to that than merely religious objtt - 
lions, I t clearly signified the termination of the state of vassalage, 
of which the gods of Nineveh, imported by compulsion, were sym¬ 
bolic, Together with these compulsory deities, jo«iah expelled all 
the Mesopotamian “workers w ith familiar spirits, and the wizards* 
and the images and the idols' 1 (3 Kings 23 s4 }, He also cleared out 
all the Canaaoitc religious practices (2 Kings 33*). 

Josialfs reforms paved the way for a renewed religious and 
national vitality which developed into a regular frenzy when tirivs 
of the fall of Nineveh confirmed their freedom. 

Meantime something quite unexpected happened which 1 1 treat - 
med to ruin everything. . .. - “Pliaraoh-Neclioh king of Egypt 
went up against die king of Assyria to the river Euphrates: and 
king Joriah went against him, and he slew him at Megiddo, w hen 
he had seen him" (2 Kings 23**). This passage from the Bible h a 
perfect example of how a single word can completely change the 
meaning of a narrative. In this case the wrong use of the little 
1 Klee &f die Medea. 1 G^fr-Goy fl.c. 
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word “again$t M brandsjosiah as thcaecomplkc of the ha led tyrant- 
Al some point or other the word translated 1 'against 11 has been 
wrongly copied. In reality Pharaoh Nee ho went to the aid of 
Assyria, Le, "towards 111 . It was only through a chance discovery 
that the Assyriobgist C. 1 . Gadd found out litis historical slip of the 
pen. 

The place of disco very was quite outside the normal archaeo¬ 
logical pattern—it was a museum* In 19^3 Gadd was translating 
a badly damaged fragment of cuneiform text in the British Museum 
which had been dug up in Mesopotamia many years previously* 

It read its follows: “In the month of Du’uz [ JuneJuly] 1 the king 
nf Assyria procured a large Egyptian army and marched against 
Hamm to conquer it. . * , '1 ill the month of Ulul [Angust-Scp- 
^ember] he fought against the city but accomplished nothing* 1 * 
The “large Egyptian army 1 ’ was the forces of Pharaoh Necho. 
Aftcr the fall of Nineveh what remained of the Assyrian forces 
had retreated to Northern Mesopotamia, Thdr king embarked 
upon the forlorn hope of reconquering from there what lie hud lost* 
It was lor this purpose dial Pharaoh .Medio had hastened tohiiaid. 
But when after two months of fighting nut even the town of Harran 
had been recaptured, Nccho retired. 

It was the appearance of Egyptian troops in Palestine that de¬ 
ckled Jonah to prevent the Egyptians at ail costs from rendering 
military aid 10 die bated .Assyrians. So it came about that the little 
army of Judah marched against the far superior Egyptian force* 
with the tragic ending ai Megiddu, "Note/ 1 writes Herodotus„ 
“also defeated the Syrians 7 ma land engagement at Magdolus,*' 5 
On the way back to Egy pt Pharaoh Xecho assumed the role of 
overlord of Syria and Palestine. He made an example of Judah* 
ns to leave it in no doubt on whom the country now depended* 
Jrhoahaj^ Josiah’s son and successor, was stripped of his royal dig- 
nitirs and taken as a prisoner to the Nile (a Kings 23 s1 - 11 ). In his 
stead Necho placed another son of Josiah upon the throne, Elia- 
kirn, whose name he changed to Jehoktkim (2 Kings 23 s4 ). 

Egyptologists have not been able so far 10 produce any hymns of 
triumph of Pharaoh Necho. Herodotus learned from Egyptian 
priests a century and a half later that he had presented to the 
temple of Apollo in Miletus "the garb in which hr had accom¬ 
plished these deeds" in thankoffering for the participation of 
Greek mercenaries in his expedition. In the land he conquered he 
1 609 &.C. 1 Judah. * Mqpddo. 
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left nothing but a %idiL It bears 1 m name in hieroglyphic scripts 
Uh fragments we tc left lying in Sidon. 

Four years Inter—605 h # C,—N ee bo's dream of suzerainty over 
"Asia™, as his predecessors had always culled it T was at an end. 

Even while he was collecting tribute in Palestine, decisions were 
being taken about Ins “conquest* elsewhere. After their joint vic¬ 
tory the Modes and the Neo»Babyloiiiaiis had divided the empire of 
Assyria br Lween them. The Meeks annexed the north and north¬ 
east; Babylon the south and south-wesr. Syria and Palestine thus 
fell to kini^ Nabopolassir. Bin in the meantime lie had grown old 
and was no longer fit for the fray. Hr tfirmfore sent the crown 
prince of Chaldea, Ids son Nebuehadnczzar s to take possession of 
the new territories. 

Xedio made an attempt to repulse him but failed miserably* 
Near Caidictni^h, in the same region where four years previously 
he had endeavoured to assist the last king of Assvria, he suffered 
total defeat at Lhe famous passage across the Euphrates from Meso¬ 
potamia to North Syria ( Jer* 46 s }* 

Necho fled tl trough Palestine followed by the jeers of die prophet 
Jeremiah: “Pharaoh king of Egypt is but a noise: he hath let the 
appointed time pass by. . . . The sound thereof shall go like the 

serpent- M (Jer. 46 ,7 -«—R.V.). 

After this thymdiil flight Judah saw- no more oi Necho. “And 
the king of 1 Egypt came not again any more out of Ms land ; for the 
king of Babylon had taken* from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates* all that pertained to the king of Egypt 11 (tt Kings 24' 7 ). 
Hie crown prince of Chaldea was not able to exploit his victory at 
Qirthcmktn In the. course of ihr battle news of the death of his 
father overtook him, and he had perforce to return to Babylon, 
AfterNcbuchadnetzar 1 liad acceded to the throne more important 
affairs of stale kept him in his own country for the next few years, 
judab was spared a fresh occupation for a time and was left to itself 
There arc no contemporary records giving us the details of what 
happened in Judah around the turn of die 6th century - The Bible 
gives no dear picture or when, for example, the Chaldeans made 
their first appearance in thr country, or of when they started 10 
demand tribute, The NcodSabybiiinn kings, unlike their pre¬ 
decessors the Assyrians, left no informative annals behind them. 
Inscriptions tm building*, which have been preserved merely in¬ 
dicate historical events* 


* fiojrs&i 11. V- 
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CHAPTER 28 


THE LAST DAYS Ol JUDAH 

i'irst iltptiriaH&t—Kiui Jtkoiachk in Bahjtknian com words—Bis* 

coitTj in the bmrm/tit of the Berlin Museum-—Second punitive campaign _ 

Desfmtchei on clay—Starkey's tragic dcatit—Inctndiary technique of Iia6j- 
lonian engineers—A clean state far the archaeologists. 

In liii days Nfbuchjidiitjaiir king yf Babylon came up, 
and J ehoiaklin became bis servant three years" (2 Kings 24 1 )! 

About the mm or the ijih century* Uicrc took place the calamitous 
event, which in a feu* years win to blot out Judah for ever as a 
nation with a place in die history of the ancient orient* Events now 
began to dose in with frightening speed upon the tiny vassal state 
on the Jordan anti its inhabitants, wlikh were to result in Judah’s 
most grievous hour ofnfflictioti. They ended with the mad to exile 
and forcible removal to Babylon, 

[1 began with refusal to pay tribute, and rebellion against the 
new feudal lord. In 537 u.c. open revolt broke out in Judah. King 
Jehdaakim " . . turned and rebelled against him” 2 Kings 24 1 }. 

At Jir&t Xebuehadnezzar did not intervenein person. Perhaps he 
did not think it sufficiently important: in a great empire loral 
rebel I ions are no rare occurrence. He was content to leave it, to 
begin with, to troops from Monb, Ammon and Syria, strengthened 
by Chaldean regular*. They do not appear to have taken contra! 
of the situation however, whereupon Nebuchadnezzar himself 
hurried u> Judah. 

He was already on his way to Palestine with a considerable 
force when jchdakim unexpectedly died. His sou followed him 
upon die throne: “Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when lie 
began to reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem three months. . 

,-Vtid Nebuchadnezzar king of Babykm earn? against the city and 
his servants did besiege if. ... And lie carried away ail Jerusalem. 

.., And lie carried away Jehoiaehin to Babylon" (2 Kings 

In 597 b,«„ as ihr Bible says, Idng Jdioiachin and his family 
were deported to Babylon as prison cm. But after 2,500 years who 
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could hope to check up on die reliability of this factual statement? 
Nevertheless shortly before lIic beginning of the 20th actuary 
an opportunity came die way of the archaeologist* 10 find out 
something definite about the destination of the royal family of 
Judah. 

In 1899 the Gentian Oriental Society equipped a large expedi¬ 
tion under die direction of Professor Robert Koldewcy, the archie 
tect, to examine the famous ruined mound of “Babb 11 on lhe 
Euphrates The excavation^ ^ it turned out* took longer than 
anywhere else. In eighteen years tire most famous metropolis of 
the ancient world, the royal seat of Nebuchadnezzar, was brought 
to light, and at the same lime, one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World* the "Hanging Gardens 1 \ loudly extolled by Greek t ravellers 
of a later day* and ,s E-Lcmcn-an»kr\ the legendary Tower of 
Balii L lu die palace of Nebuchadnezzar and on the Ishtar-Gate, 
which was situated beside it, countless inscriptions were discovered* 

N evert he less the scholars were conscious of a certain disappoint- 
menu I11 cotit run to the detailed record* of Assyrian rulers, in 
which the names and fortunes of the kings of Israel and Judah were 
frequently given a historical setting, the N eo-Babylonian records 
hardly mentioned anything apart from the religious and ar chi tec* 
tural events of their day* They contained for example no cor¬ 
roboration of 1 lie fete of J udah* 

Thirty yc^trs later, when ilic gnat finds at “Bahai" had long 
since found their way into archives and museums, there emerged a 
number of unique documents from the immediate neighbourhood 
of die Ishifir-Gatr—in Berlin! 

On Museum- Island, in die middle of die Spree in the heart of 
I he German capital, the wonderful Ishtar-Gate from Baby Inn had 
been reconstructed in the great Central Court of the Kaiser- 
"Friedrich Museum. Menacing and sinister, the bright yellow 
bodies of liter long row of lions stood out against the deep blue of 
the glazed tiles on the Processional Way of Martin It. 1 As it had 
done hy the Euphrates, so now U led astonished citizens of the 201J1 
century to the splendid gate dedicated to the goddess Ishtar, with 
its dragons and wild oxen. 

Wliilc deeply impressed visitors from all over the world stood in 
the Centra! Court ups mbs in front of the lofty and brilliantly col¬ 
oured iwin-gatc, and* as Xchuriiudnezzar had done long ago, 
turned under its arch on to the Processional Way* 300 cuneiform 

* Babylonia 11 gud* 
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tablets lying in Lhc basement rooms of tile museum were waiting 
to be deciphered. 

Eoldewey s team hart rescued them from the mi (buildings of 
Nebuchadnezzar's palace near the bhsarJJaLCj bad nu miser id 
them and packed them in boxes. Together with masses pf brightly 
glazed tiles, bearing reliefs of lions, dragons and wild oxen, they 
had made the long journey to Berlin t where, m luck would have it, 
the old tablets were lying in their packing-cases by the Spree, 
almost exactly as they had been in Babylon, only a few yards under 
the I$hiar-Gi*tm 

After 1933 E, J\ Weidner, the Assyriologist, lot k in hand to look 
through die tablets and sherds in the basement rooms of the Kaiscr- 
Frkdrich Museum. He then translated them am by oar, They 
contained nothing but court inventories, receipted accounts, from 
the royal commisuriat, book^tntries of ancient bureaucrats, no- 
thing htii ordinary everyday matteis> 

Despite that, Weidner stuck it out manfully day after d;w in ihe 
basement under the Jshiar-Gatt; and worked at his translations 
tirelessly- 

Then all of a sudden his monotonous job came unexpectedly Lo 
life- Among this dull administrative rubbish Weidner suddenly 
lound some priceless relics of red tape in the ancient world. 

On four different receipts for $lr>nca issued, among the Jit bat 
fluidity sesame oil, he came upon a Familiar Biblical name: 4l Ja f -u- 
kintT —Jdidachin! 

There was no possibility uFhis being mistaken, because Jehoia- 
chin was given his full title: 'King of the [land of'] Judah”. The 
Babylonian clay receipts moreover bear the date of ihe thirteenth 
year of the reign of king Nebuchadnezzar. That means 592 b.c,, 
five years after the fall of Jerusalem and the deportation. I n addi¬ 
tion the Babylonia it steward of the conimisariat has mentioned in 
three eases five of the king's sous, who were in charge of a servant 
with the Jewish name of ' L Ke n a i a ! 1 F \ 

Other personnel mi the ration-strength of Nebuchadnezzar's 
si ores are noted a* “eight persons from the hind of Judah 11 * who 
] visibly belonged to the mimic of king jehmathin t among them a 
gardener by the name of SaLim-javvma 11 , 

Jchoiachin, the deposed king of Judah, lived with his family and 
his retinue in (he palace of Nebuchadnezzar in Baby ion F We may 
conclude from Wei tine fs discovery that the Biblical account in the 
Second Book of Kint^ may be thus supplemented : “And for his 
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diet, there was a continual diet given him of the king of Babylon, 
evcrv day a portion, until the dav of his death, all the da vs of his 
Gfe” (Jcr. 5 2“j, 

“And it came to pafs in dir ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, tliai Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, kinn of Babylon, came, lie and all hi* host, against 
Jerusalem.. , , And Uil- city was besieged unto the eleventh 
year of king Zedt'kiai'’ (a Kings ajj 1 - 5 ;. 

Eleven years had gone by since the capture of Jehoiaehin and 
the first deportation in Babylon. Hie lime had now come for 
Judah's fate to bo sealed. 

The last scour in the tragedy of this tiny nation provides a classic 
example of how Biblical narratives and archaeological discoveries 
■humiliate the same event from differ nt porn la of view, and bow 
accurate arc llic statements of the prophet alongside the official 
account in die Second Book of Kings and in Chronicles. Jeremiah 
sketches with swift sucker of his brush scenes taken from the excit¬ 
ing and anxious events of the last days, which through discoveries 
in Palestine in our own day arc confirmed being startling in their 
accuracy and historically genuine. 

After the first conquest in 597 u.c, Nebuchadnezzar allowed 
Judah 10 continue its existence as a vassal state. The successor to 
die throne, after Je hoi ae bin had been led elfin to captivity, was his 
uncle Matianiah, who was r enam ed Zedrkiah by the Chaldean 
king. As we may conclude from Jr r, 13" the territory of Judah 
was reduced: “The tides of the south shall be shut up and none 
shall open diem” Jrr. 13“). 

Hie dcpuriation of their kinsmen before their very eyes, the bit¬ 
ter experiences of a century and a half, the miserable fate of the 
northern kingdom, still only ton fresh in their memories, neverthe¬ 
less did not extinguish the will to resist. 

Boon indeed voices were being raised, denouncing Babylon, and 
di. mantling the recovery of all dmt bad been lost j"Jer. afi 1 The 
prophctjcrcmbh raised his voice in warning but it was the anti- 
Babylonian group which was more and more heeded. They egged 
the people on and eventually got the upper hand of the spineless 
and vacillating king. Alliances were struck with the bordering 
vassal states. There was a meeting of ‘■messengers’’ from Edom, 
Monb, and Ammon .is well as from ihc seaports of Tyre and Si Jon 
in ihc presence of tint; Zedekiah in Jerusalem Jer, ay 3 ,, 
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1 Jit fact rhat in 3B8 B.r, a nnv Pharaoh, Apries, 1 ascended ttic 
throne had dearly a, decisive influence on rite decision to revolt 
' Jit. 44 Sfl J, 'Hie new niter of Egypt must have given Judah assur¬ 
ances of armed help, for ‘ Ztdckiiili rebelled against the king of 
Babylon” 1 (a Kings 24*®). 

In die "tenth month" { 2 Kings 25*) of the same year 588 b,c,— 
it was "the ninth year" of king Zedekiah—■Ncbuchadneaaar 
arrived with a strong fumy from Babylon. With Uie speed nlMight- 
ning ihr punitive campaign against rebellious Judah was un¬ 
folded. 

The Chaldean divisions of infantry, fast Cavalry and charioteers 
smashed ail resistance and conquered city after city. Except for the 
capital, Jerusalem, mid the frontier fortresses of laidiish and 
Afccksh in the south, the whole land was finally subdued. 

Jerusalem, Laehish and \2ekal1 were determined In fight to tin- 
end: ,r \Vhen the king of Babylon's army fought against Jerusalem 
and against all the cities of Judah that were left, against Larhidi 
and against AzekaJi: far these defenced cities remained of the 
cities Of Judah" (Jer. 34 r j. 

Impressive and enduring evidence of the last phase of this hope¬ 
less struggle lies before 11s. 

Twenty miles south-west of Jerusalem the green valley of Elafi 
pushes its way far into the mountains of Judah. This was the sec ue 
of the duct between young David and Goliad 1 the Philisdtie giant 
li Sam. 17*“}. 

The little brook out of which David gathered “live smooth 
stones 1 ' fbr Ms sling still runs and burbles between its oak trees 
(1 Sam, I/ 10 ). 

From 1 he river bed die hilJ slopes gently upwards to a height of 
1,01)0 feet. From the lap the cornfields and olive groves of the old 
plain of rhilis!ia can be seen stretching away to the far horizon 
where they meet the silvery sparkle of the Mediterranean, On ihis 
spot Dr. Frederick J, Bliss, the British archaeologist, identified a 
Fort with eight stout lowers as ancient Atichuh, one of tht fronuer 
fortresses which, as we have seen, remained unconquei eri. Just 
about 12 miles to the south the ruins of Lachisli were found to con¬ 
tain valuable evidence, J, I.. Starkey, die archaeologist, dis¬ 
interred them In the thirties w hen the WVQcomc-Mhiston expedi¬ 
tion from the U.K. investigated die ruins of die groat city gate, 
where the battle was fiercest. Eighteen o$traca, inscribed clay 

1 &-Cr Jeremiah caJli him ^Bophr* 1 ** 
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sherds, romalned informal ion about fonrard posts, observation 
posts and strong points held by Judahitc troops which had not yet 
been overwhelmed. These despatches on clay had been sent to 
"Jaosh”, the "commandant of the fort of Lachish", during that An tc- 
fid “tcmli month" »r tJtc year a,c, The messages, scratched 
otii in haste, indicate with every line die frightful tension that 
e listed just before the collapse. One of the last of these eye-witness 
reports reads: 'May Yahweh grant dial my lord should hear good 
tidings . . .nr are watching for the signal stations of Lachish. 
according to the signals which my lord has given . . - we are nr 
longer receiving signals from Azekah. 8 ' This message told Jaosh, 
dir commanding officer at Lachish, that Azekah had fallen, 
A- buchadmzzar could now withdraw his engineers for die at Lack 
on tile last fortress but one. 



Fin. fio.—Fprtrrw uF [Achuh iu Judah with double waits and triple gate, 
(Reeuiisli net km.) 


British archaeologists with the \Veilcomc-Marxton expedition 
obtained information about the terrible end of Lachish in f 938 
after six strenuous seasons of excavating. 

It was the last success that was to crown the career of James 
Lesley Starkey, the famous excavator of Lachish. During die 
Palestinian troubles width had broken out he was shot by Arabs at 
the age of forty-three in the neighbourhood of Hebron on the road 
frfim Lachish to Jerusalem. His death was a tragic case of mis¬ 
taken identity. In the course of the protracted excavations he had 
grown a beard and the Arabs Look him for a Jew'. 

In 7 or p.c. the storm troops of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, had 
rushed die walls of Lachish with "tanks" fitted with battering 
rams. Nebuchadnezzar's special detachments adopted an entirely 
different technique to fort e the city to surrender. 

Investigation of the stratum which marked die Babylonian work 
of destruction produced, to Starkey's astonishment, ashes. Ashes 
in incredible quantities. Many of the layers are several yards thick 
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and arc still—-after 2,50a years—higher than the remains of thr 
solid walls of the fortress. Nebuchadnezzar's engineers were spe¬ 
cialists in the art of incendiarism, past masters at starting eon- 
H aerations. 

Whatever wood they could lay hands on they dragged to the 
spot, stripped tlie whole area around Lachish of its forests and 
thickets, cleared the hills of timber for utiles around, piled the fire¬ 
wood as high ns a house outside the walls and set it alight. Count¬ 
less olive-groves were hacked down for this purpose: thr layer of 
ashes contains masses of charred olive stones. 

Day and night sheets of flame leapt sky high, a ring ol'firr licked 
the walls from top to bottom. The besieging force piled On more 
and more wood until the white-hot stones burst and the trails 
caved in. 

So T arhith like w isr fell and only, fcrusalem still offered resistance. 
The whole weight of the Babylonian war machine could now be 
directed against it. Is was impossible to use the new incendiary 
technique in this ease, for the forests around Jerusalem had, since 
the time of the patriarchs and of Joshua’s conquest, been reduced 
to miserable little plantings and undergrowth -Josh. t7 ltls . They 
therefore preferred to storm Jerusalem with the approved tech¬ 
nique or battering rams and siege engines. For eighteen months 
Jerusalem was besieged and heroically defended; '‘And the city 
was besieged unto the eleventh vear of king Zedckioti" 2 Kings 

* 5 J ). 

What made the defenders hold out, despite tin' fuel that famine 
had long been raging in the city and was taking a heavy lull, was 
a desperate hope that Egypt might come to their assistance. 

[r seemed that this hope was 10 be fulfilled, for thr Babylonians 
suddenly withdrew. ‘'Then Pharaoh’s army was romr forth out nf 
Egypt: and when the Chaldeans that besieged Jerusalem heart! 
tidings of them, they departed from Jerusalem" fjer. 37^. An 
army did in fact at that time come up from the Mile under Pharaoh 
Apriw, as Herodotus also mentions. Its destination was however 
nut Jerusalem. Aprics was making an attack by land and sea 
against the Phoenician ports. 

Archaeologists have found evidence on Fragments of Egyptian 
monuments of Pharaohs presence in Tyre and Sidon at that time. 

So it came about as Jeremiah had prophesied: “Behold, 
Pharaoh’s army, which is come forth to help you, shall return to 
Egypt unto their own land” (Jcr. 37 T ). After a few days the enemy 
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was back in from of Jerusalem, the siege continued with die utmc'Si 
fun,’, and the end could no longer he delayed, 

"And the city was broken up, and all the men of war fled by 
sight, by the way of the gate between two walls winch is by 
the lung's garden" (a Kings ^5*1. 

Thanks to the result of excavations, the mute taken by* the dc* 
fen den in their flight can now he reconstructed without difficulty. 

King Hezekiah had strengthened the old fortifications of the 
city of David by a second wall on the south side (2 Chron. 32*'}. 
Remains of this have been discovered. 

The moment the enemy entered the city through a lit each in the 
walls Lite defenders retreated in the first instance behind the double 
walled southern part of ibr fortifications and only with the ousel of 
darkness did they escape through an outer gate imo freedom and 
thru over the hills to Jericho, In the process King Zcdekiah was 
taken, lib children were "slaughtered" before his eyes, he himself 
had his eyes pm out (a Kings 25 t J—the harsh Babylonian martial 
law (or traitors. This cruel punishment by blinding is frequently 
attested on pictorial reliefi. 

Jerusalem was given over u> plundering: the royal palace and 
the temple were set on luc. the city walls and fortifications were 
razed to tin- ground. The order to destroy w.u> given to "Nebuzar- 
Adan, captain of the guard" (a Kings 25 s ), a grand vizier who 
appears in (he Babylonian list of court officials as t; Nabu-Seri- 
Idmnam 1 ’. Once more in 587 JJ.c, part or the population was 
deported {2 Kings as 11 ). Nebuchadnezzar erased the royal house 
of David, which had reigned without interruption for 400 years. 
The land of Judah became a Babylonian province. Those who 
were left waged a maquis type of war from tlidr hide-outs in the 
mountains and claimed as their victim Gcdaliali, who had been 
appointed governor by the Babylonians. Tin- third deportation 
was a reprisal for this, and 11 was also tin- last (Jcr. 53*®). Little 
groups of Judah ires were able to escape it by fleeing to Egypt ;? 
Kings C5 1 ®; Jer. 43 s ). The curtain of history was lowered on an 
empty land. The tribes of Israel were scattered to The four winds. 

Scholars like S. A. Cook and C. C. Torrey have denied the truth 
of the Biblical tradition of this carrying off in 1.1 exile. In their view 
there was never a mass deportation from Judah, at the most some 
of the nubility were imprisoned in Babylon. 

Excavations indicate the exact opposite. Since 1926 a consider- 
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able number of towns and fortresses in Judah Irnvc been either 
wholly or partly excavated and carefully examined with a view 
to establishing the date 
of their destruction or 
depopulation. ^The 
results / 1 says Professor 
Xlbright* li ari- uniform 
and ctmvinci ng: many 
towns were destroyed at 
the beginning « if the frth 
ceziCury and were never 
again re-setded. There 
is not a single known 
ease of a town in Judah 
being continuously in¬ 
habited during the 
exile/" The Babylonians 
permanently destroyed 
and depopulated Judah: in brief, asihr as axdi^rfogris eonC<Timi 
they made clean sweep. 

Six hundred and fifty years after die children of Israel had under 
Joshua set foot on the Pi unised Land, there was not imt of their 
descendants still in it. The prophetic threats and warnings were 
fulfilled, the judgment of God which had been proclaimed had 
come upon them: “Behold . . - sairh the Lord , * * 1 will make the 
id tics ofjudah a desolation without ati Inhabitant" fjer. 34^). 

The story of the childre n of Israel is at an end—the story of the 
Jewi begin* 
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From the Exile to ike Mmcabean Kingdom 
From E&kitl to John Hytrnm 


CHAPTER 29 

EDUCATION THROUGH EXILE 

Good admafrom the prophet Jmmiah—Thrjirm of Mnrashu and Sons, 
Nippur—Interest so per cent—-Farmers and shepherds turned traders — 
Koideivey excavates Bahyhn—A town plan lshe flew Fork — The greatest 
city in the ancient world— Tower of Babel 300fid high— Chamber of Com¬ 
mence on the Euphrates. 

‘'Build yc houses, and dwell in them: and plant gardens, 
and eat the (hilt of them . - « that ye may be increased there 
and not diminished. And seek the peace of the city whither E 
have caused you to be carried away captives" Jer. 

So wrote the prophet Jeremiah from Jerusalem to the dders, 
priests* prophets and to the whole nation that at Nebuchadnezzar's 
bidding had been earned off to Baby lorn Following his wdl- 
conddtTcd advice, they sought and found S1 ihc peace of the city", 
and did not fare at all badly. The Lille in Babylon was not to be 
compared with die hnuh existence of the children of Israel on the 
Nile, in Piihnni and R&amses in die dap of Moses. Apart from a 
few exceptions (Is. 47*) there was no heavy forced labour. No* 
where is there any mention of their having to make bricks by the 
Euphrates, Yet Babylon ran what was probably the greatest 
brick-making industry in the world at that rime. For never was 
there so much building going on in Mesopotamia as under 
N 1 c bud 1 ad nczxar. 

Anyone who took Jeremiah’5 advice as bis guide got on well, 
'tome indeed very well. One family which had mode the grade has 
left to posterity its dust-covcrtd business documents on clay, 
“Murashu and Sens”—Inlemntional Bank—Insurance, Con- 
veyandng! Loans — Personal and real estate — -Head office: Nippur 
—Branches everywhere’—a firm irith a reputation throughout the 
world, the ''Lloyds ' 1 of Mesopotamia. 
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The Muraahuij—disputed persons from Jerusalem— tiad done 
well for ihnmdvcs m Nippur since 5S7 B*c* They were an old 
established ofDce. Their firm still stood for srrtnrthittg in 
poiamia even in the Persian era. The "botilEp” of “Murashu and 
Sons* 3 are full of detailed in forma lion about ihc life of the exile?, 
such as their names, their occupations, tiidr property. 

Scholars from (hr University of Pennsylvania discovered some 
of the Jewish firm's deeds stored in its former business premises in 
Nippur. They were us great day jars, which, m accordance with 
security precautions in those days* had I wen carefully sealed with 
asphalt. li ivas not only Asyxiofogists who read the traii$lation> 
finite document with delig ht. 

The offices of Mtirmsbu and Sons were a hive of activity. For 
150 years they enjoyed the confidence of their clients, whether ii 
was a matter of conveyance of large estates and sections of the 
canals or of slaves. Anyone who could not write, when he came 
eventually to add his signature, put, instead ofliis name, the print 
of Ms finger-nail on the documents. It corresponded to putting a 
cross, in the presence of witnesses, as in the case of illiterates today. 

One day three jewellers called on Muroshu and Sons . * . M £lib 
fthst-idinna and Bdmimi and Hntrn said to Elil-nndm-sum, mn 
of Muntshu: In the case of this emerald ring, we give a twenty- 
years guarantee that the stone will not fall out of the gold. Jf the 
emerald falls out of the ring before die expiry of twenty years, 
Elfl-aha-idjima, Ecktmu and Harin undertake 10 pay damages to 
Elll-nadltL^um amounting to 10 Minas of silver* 11 The document 
is signed by seven people. Before the Lawyer's name the clay heart 
the imprint of three finger-nail*, These are the signatures of the 
ihr« jewdltrt who were unable to wTitc. 

An railed Jew, Mannudarrnijama, came to Mura&hu and buns, 
became he wanted to arrange a deed of conveyance with a Baby* 
Ionian concerning an important herd of castle: “13 old rams, 27 
two year old rams, 152 lambing ewes, 40 year old rams. 40 year old 
cur-latnbi, an old he-goat t a two year old he-goat ... a total of 
ay6 white and blank. Luge and small sheep and goats . . . .. a r. on 
delivery, , , . Mannudannijama to he responsible for pasture, 
feedingj and safe custody, P . . Nippur, Lhc 25th of Ulul 
Signed: Fingernail of Manniidaniujarna/* 

Securities for those imprisoned for debt were deposited with 
the bunk. There were sped al departments for all eventualities of 
life. 
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I'hc rate ofiniercsi wai per cent, nm in i rod in cd by Mmashu, 
let it be said. That was die normal rate in those days. 

**Murashu and Sons” may serve aa an example of the profession, 
Which since the days of live Exile has been associated with the 
children of Israel. It became for thrm the profession pa r excellence 
and has remained so until now: that of merchant and trader. In 
their homeland they had only been peasants, settlers, cattle breed* 
cts and tradesmen. The law of Israel had made no provision for 
commerce: it was an alien occupation. The word *‘Canaatiitc" 
was for tlicm synonymous with “shopkeeper”, “merchant”, people 
whom the prophets had vigorously castigated far their sins. “Hr is 
a merchant, the balances of deceit are in his hand: he Jo vet h to 
oppr«s' T lies. 12 r ;Amos 8 f - 4 ). 

Tin: switch over to this hi them forbidden profession was ex* 
tremdy clever-—a fact that h seldom properly understood. For it 
proved to be in die last resort, when added to a tenacious attach¬ 
ment to their old faith, die best guarantee of the continuance of 
Israel as a people. As fanners and settlers scattered throughout a 
foreign land they would have intermarried and interbred with 
people of other races and in a few generations would l lave been 
absorbed and disappeared. This n -w professing demanded that 
ilieir houses should be in more or less large societies, within which 
they could build themselves into a community and devote them¬ 
selves to thdr religions practices. It gave them cohesion and 
continuity. 

The Israelites could have chosen no better training college. 
Babylon as an international centre of trade, industry and com¬ 
merce, was the great school far the cities and capitals of the whole 
world, which from then on were to become the home of the home¬ 
less. The metropolis, whose ruins after 2,500 years still betray its 
ancient power and glory, had no rqual tit the undent uorid. 

■Sixty miles south of bury Bagdad the desej t is churned up, 
scarred and furrowed. As far as the eye can see, there stretches 
a maze of trenches, nibble heaps, and pits which bear witness 
to the efforts of German arctiacologiits, over a period or eighteen 
years. As n result of this prolonged campaign 1 Professor Robert 
Koidewey has been able to bring to light llie fabulous Babylon 
til the Bible, 

Scarcely forty years after the excavations the site present* a dis¬ 
mal mid chaotic appearance. Wind and desert sand ant slowly but 
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rdanltsl • covering up again Uir gigantic skeleton of llic old 
metropolis Only > > c > our side ,i few block di k e towers stand om 
with sharply defined silhouette against the sky* Their brick walb. 
r>nce brightly tiled, arc bleak and bare. Here at the ishtiir Gate 
began the long Processional Way* Where il ends, a massive bump 
on the other side of the city proclaims the presence of one of the 
greatest edifices of the ancient world, the Tower of Rubd. 

The pomp and tjlory, the power and might of the city which 
■'sinned against the Lord” fjer. 5a 1 *) were all destroyed and dis¬ 
appeared. It was never again inhabited. Could the oracle of the 
prophet Isaiah have been mote completely fill filled ? 

"And Babylon, ihe glory of kingdoms, the beauty or the 
Chaldeans 1 pride shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, h ahull never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation. * . . But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures: and ostriches shall dwell there. . . . And 
wolves shall cry in their castles and jackals in the pleasant 
palaces" (Is, R.V.). 

It is .t long lime now dno- the site was deserted by jackals and 
1 mis and more so by ostriches Even thr mighty Euphrates has 
turned its back on if and has chosen a new bed. Once upon a time 
the arrogant walls of the city and the lofty Tower were reflected in 
its waters* Now a silhouette of palm trees in the distance indicates 
its new course. The little Arab settlement of “ikibii' 1 preserves in 
its name the memory' of the proud city; but it lies some miles north 
of the mins . 

“Babylon Halt’’ is written in Arabic and English on the sign¬ 
board of the station on the Bagdad railway which lies a few hun¬ 
dred yards from thr mounds and allows die visitor, a rare occasion 
these days, to make a tour of the desolate yellowish-brow n ruins. 
Hen; he i=. sulroundi d b\ the silent stillness of utter solitude. 

The mins preserved ns their most precious treasure documents 
of incomparable value: it is thanks to them that we are able today 
to reconstruct an accurate picture of the time of the Jewish exile 
which was also the period of Babylon's greatest prosperity. 

“Is not this great Babylon, that 1 have built for the house of the 
kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty" Dan. 4** . These words which Daniel purs imu the 
mouth of King NebueJtadnezaar do not exaggerate. Hardly any 
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oilier monarch in the past was sue U an assiduous builder. Then; is 
scarcely any mention of warlike activities, conquests and cam¬ 
paigns. In thi forefront there is the constant building activity of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Hundreds of thousands of bricks bear It is name, 
and the plans of man) of the buildings have been preserved. Baby* 
Ion in fact surpassed all the cities of the ancient orient! it was 
greater than Thebes, Memphis and Ur, greater even than 
Nineveh. 

' I he centre of the city, which is full of three and four-siorirrl 
buildings, is traversed by dead straight streets not onh those that 
run parallel to die river but also the cross streets which lead dow n 
to the water side, 11 So Herodotus described what he himself had 
seen. The town plan of Babylon is reminiscent of the blue prints 
for large American cities. 

Coming from Pales tine, even from proud Jerusalem, the exiles 
had Only known narrow twisting streets, litdc belter than alley*. 
In Babylon however they made the acquaintance of streets as broad 
as avenues and as straight as if they had lwen drawn with a ruler. 
Every one of diem lion: the name of one of the gods in the Baby¬ 
lonian pantheon. There was a Marrluk street and a Zahaha street 
on dir left bank of the river.. In the right-hand comer of die city 
they crossed the streets nf the mnon-god Sin and ofEnlij, the Lore! 
nr the World’ 7 . On the s ight bunk Ad ad sir ter ran from cast Lo 
west, and intersected (he street nf die sun-god Shamash. 

Babylon w as not only a commercial but a religions metropolis as 
can be seen from an inscripiiou: “Altogether there ate in Babylon 
53 temples of the chief gods, 55 chapels uf Mardttk, 300 chapels for 
the earthly deities, Goo for the heavenly deities, tfiu altars for the 
goddess lshtar, i&> for the gods Xergal and Adad and n other 
altars foe different gods.” 

Polytheism of this Lind with worship and ritual which extended 
iu public prostitution must have given the city, in terms of the 
present dav. the appearance of an annual lair. 

“But the most vicious practice of the Babylonians is the follow¬ 
ings” writes Herodotus in shocked astonishment (I, 199J. ‘ Ever) 
woman in the country must Lake her seat in the .shrine of Aphro¬ 
dite, and once in her life consort with a stranger. . . . And only 
when site has been w ith him, and done Iter service to the goddess, is 
she allowed to go home: and from then on no gift is great enough 
to tempt her. All the women who are tall and beautiful art* 
quickly released: but the unattractive ones have to wait for a long 
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Lime before they tan fulfil the law: some of them have to wait three 
or four years. 1 ’ 

The abominable temptations .md enticements uliieh were pan 
of everyday life hi Babylon remained indelibly fixed in die minds 
of thr exiled Jews. Through tlir centuries until die time of Christ 
the brilliant metropolis was for them: “Babylon the Great, the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth’ 1 (Rev, i y ). The 
idea of Babylon as a cesspool of vice is rooted in the vocabulary of 
even' modern language. 

The German archaeologists hurt to dear away over a million 
< tilju feet or rubble before they had exposed part iif tile temple of 
Moiduk on die Euphrates, wfiieh had been rebuilt under hlrbu- 
ihadne/aar. 'Hie structure, [nchiding its out-buildings, measured 
approximately 1.500 feet by t,8oo feet. Opposite the temple rose 
the Ztggurai, the tower of Matduka sanctuary. 

“Go to. let us make brick, and bum them U10roughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. And 
they said. Go 10, let us build us a city, and a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven: and let us make us a name.... 
(Gen. ir^*). 

The bricklaying technique described in die Bible at the building 
of the Tow cr of Babel cor: csj Hinds with the findings of the andmeo- 
fogists. -V-i the investigations confirmed, actually only asphalted 
bfUIn went used in the construction, especially in the foundations. 
That was dearly necessary for the security of the structure in 
accordance with building regulations. In the neighbourhood of 
the river die tegular rise in die level of die water and the constant 
dampness of the ground had to be borne in mind. Foundations 
and stonework were therefore made waterproof and damp-proof 
with “dime", Lr, asphalt. 

The account ortho building of thr Tower ofBahrl is given in die 
I sook of Genesis and comes before the days of thr patriarths. 
Abraham lived, as we can gather from what has been discovered at 
Mail, in the 19thcentury n.c, Is diis a contradiction? The history 
of the tower, “whose top may reach unto heaven”, points back into 
tin- dim past. More dtan once it had been destroyed and rebuilt. 
After the death ofHamnaurabi the Hitt ties tried to raze die mighty 
structure to tin* ground. Nebuchadnezzar merely had it restored. 

Seven stages, “seven square*”, rose one above live other, A little 
tablet belonging 10 an architect which was found in the temple 
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expressly mentions that length, breadth and height were equal and 
that only [he terraces had different measurements* The length of 
the sides at die base is given as bring father mure than £<jn feet. 
The archaeologists measured it as atft feet- According to that the 
tower must have been almost 300 feet high. 

i fie Tower of Babd was also involved in du bious religious rites. 
Herodotus describes them: "On the topmost tower [here is a 
spacious temple, and inside the temple stands a couch of unusual 
si2c richly adorned t with a golden table by its side. There is no 
statue of any kind set up in the place* nor b the chamber occupied 
at nights by anyone but a single native woman, who, as the Chal¬ 
deans, the priests of iliis god. affirm, is chosen for himself by the 
deity out ofall the women of the land. They also declare—but I 
for my part do not believe it—that the god himself comes down 
into the temple and sleeps upon the couch* This is like the story 
told by die Egyptians of what takes place in Thebes, where a 
woman always sleeps in the temple of the Theban Zeus*. . T 

On [he streets and squares between the temples, the chapels and 
the altars, trade and commerce nourished* Solemn processions, 
heavily laden caravans, traders' barrows, priest^ pilgrims, mer* 
charts surged to and fm, colourful and noisy* Religions life and 
business life were so closely associated in Babylon's everyday affairs 
that rhey often dovetailed into each other, as they did in the 
[cmpies. What rise could the priest do with all the sacrificial 
animal^ all die “tithes" that were presented dally on the altars, 
many of them quietly perishable, apart from turning them into 
money as soon as possible? Just as in Ur, die trnjple authorities in 
Babylon ran their own deportment scores and warehouses. They 
also ran thdr own banks to in veil their revenue* to the best 
advantage* 

Outside the double walls of the city, which were broad enough 
"to allow a four-horse chariot to turn on them* 1 , 1 lay the “Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce 114 * Ie was cm the river-bank that prices were 
fixed and exchange rates established for the commodities limt 
arrived by boat. "Korum^ "quay* 1 , was the name the Baby- 
Ionia ns gave 10 what we now call the Exchange* As well as taking 
over tbt Quay, or Exchange, from the Babylonians the old world 
lias abo taken over its system of weights and mcagurementa- 

However much ihcjews may have nought “the peace of the dry” 
arid found it; however much they may have learned in the cities of 

1 Heioddlut. 
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Babylonia which would profit future generations, broaden their 
own outlook and raise their standard ofliving, nil of which would 
benefit future generations m many ways—nevertheless their heart* 
yearnings for their distant little homeland on the Jordan left them 
no inward peace. They could not forget the city of David, their 
beloved Jerusalem. "By the riven of Babylon, there we sat dov. n: 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion” (Ps. 137). These were 
no empty words. For thousands of them set out on the difficult 
journey home. They rebuilt their shattered city and the temple of 
Yahsveh. Without a passionate longing for the homeland thev liad 
lost, that would never have happened. 



CHAPTER 30 

SUNSET IN THE ANCIENT ORIENT 

TIu aid world about 500 b.c. — Last spasms injure ihi tnd—Escape into 
the past—Nahvnidus restores ancient buildings—First museum in ths w&ifJ 
at Ur—Semitic empires make their exit— The birth of She west. 

''Behold evil shall go forth from nation to nation and a great 
whiriwaid shall be nihod up from the coasts oFrbc earth 5 * (Jer. 
* 5 **)- 

The hands of the cosmic dock are approaching 500 d.c. The 
ancient orient carries more than 3,000 years on its shoulders. "1’he 
nations in the “Fertile Crescent 111 and on the Nile have grown old, 
their creative impulse is exhausted* they have Fulfilled their task, 
and the time is drawing near for them to step oJTdic ^tage of history. 

The sun of the ancient orient Li setting and its peoples are 
vaguely conscious of the approaching night. 

Vet there is to be a last flicker of life among these weary nations: 
they summon up enough strength for one last effort. From Egypt 
to the lands on the Euphrates and die Tigris it is as if there h to be 
one find attempt to rise before sinking into insignificance. Were 
they looking back and thinking of the leading role they had played 
on the worlds stage? i t would almost seem as if they were. Their 
m anarchs look back to the great symbols of their glorious past. 
They believe that with a new display of strength they can delay 
the inevitable. 

Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh Aprin made great rfJbns to re¬ 
conquer Syria and Palestine, The Old Kingdom with its “cam¬ 
paigns against Asia" became the ideal of ihrr jfiili dynasty, 1 Large 
navies were built and an attempt was made to restore the old 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea- 

Even if the new manifestations of strength bore no fruit, and 
success eluded their military' exploits, nevertheless the example of 
the great days of the builders of the Pyramids lent vitality in other 
directions. Painters and sculptors copied the works of their great 

1 663-5^5 it.c 
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predecessor*. Names of Pharaolis of the third millennium were 
engraved on new scarabs. Ancient official titles and court titles 
ut re revived, the civil service was, as it were, antiquariamsed. 

'Hie same diing happened on tin* Mediterranean coast in Fhoc- 
nlt in. In 8 1 j B.O, Carthage was founded a$ a North African colony 
of the dty of Tyne. By this time the fjower of these Phoenician 
merchant sailors had reached its limit. From the Black Sea to the 
Straits of Gibraltar they had trading posts and bases along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. A century later the Greeks 3 tad in¬ 
herited their world trade. SaccbuniiLthon, the priest, wrote the 
history of Phoenicia. He war commissioned by a king to copy old 
inscriptions and texts which Philo of Bybim was to use much later 
■is tin: source for his his tor,, 

With Ailiurbaoipa! 1 tin- Assyrian Umpire reached the zenith of 
hi j lower. It stretched from die Persian Gulf to Upper Egypt, The 
tiger of the ancient orient had eaten his hit, and ihc ruler of the 
moat powerful of ell conquering nations allowed Iiimself to be 
palmed in an arbour of grape-vines, reclining on sop cushions and 
being handed a goblet of wine. Collecting old books was bis hobby 
and he hud the biggest library in tire ancient world, On his In¬ 
structions the repositories of old temples went ransacked in a 
search for lost documents, His scribes made copies of thousands of 
tablets from the reign of die great Sargtro I (2350 B.C.), The hobby 
oTliis brother Shamash-Sh 11 mu tun of Babylonia went even further. 
He had the events of hi* day written up in the ancient language of 
Sumer h, 

Nebuchadnezzar too,* die last great ruler on die throne of Baby¬ 
lon, was alliicted with tins longing for old forgotten far-off things. 
His court chroniclers liad to compose inscriptions in Old Baby¬ 
lonian, which nobody could either speak or read. Architecture 
and literature nourished once again among the Chaldeans. 

Observing the skv in the interests of astrology led to undreamt of 
advances. They w ere able to predict eclipses of the sun and moon. 
In the Babylonian School of Astronomy about 750 b,c. observa¬ 
tions of heavenly bodies were recorded and continued without in¬ 
terruption. for over 330 years, the longest series of ast ronomical 
observations ever made. Tin accuracy of their reckoning exceeded 
that of European astronomers until wdl into the iStii century. 

Nabonidns* may well havc been the fin!! archaeologist in thr 
world. Tliis monarch! thr last of the Babylonian rulers, caused 
■ 660-626 a,o. * 603-563 p,c, * 553-538 B.C, 
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ruined shrines and temples to lie excavated, eld inscriptions to br 
deciphered and translated. He restored the stager! tower at Ur 
which had been weaken id by age, as was shown by the finds at 
Tell al Muquyyar. 

Princess Bci-Shalti-Xannar, sister of the Belshazzar in the Bible, 
had the same interests as her father Nabonidus. Woolley dis¬ 
covered In an annexe to the temple in Ur, where die had been 
priestess, a regular museum with objects which had been found in 
the southern states of Mesopotamia— probably the earliest museum 
i n the world. She had actually carefully catalogued Iter collection 
piece by piece on a day cylinder. This is, in Woolley’s words, the 
“oldest museum catalogue known”. 

One people alone—broken up into many parts and at that time 
scattered far and wide throughout the ‘‘Fertile Crescent”—did not 
succumb to surfeit or slackness: the children of Israel, descendants 
of the patriarchs, w ere filled with eager hope and had a definite 
end in view. They did not disappear: they found the strength to 
preserve themselves for new millennia—up to the present day* 
For 1,500 years mankind's brightest light had come from the 
“Fertile Crescent,” the oldest centre of civilisation since the Stone 
Age. About 500 s.c, darkness fell, imperceptibly but irresistibly, 
over the lands and peoples who Lad within them the seed of all 
(hat would come after them—but in other loads, 

A new light was already shining from the mountains of Iran; the 
Persians were coming. The great Semitic states and Egypt had 
fulfilled their assignment in history; tire most significant and deci¬ 
sive part of man's early existence had helped to prepare the ground 
for the lodo-gcrmanic kingdoms which gave birth to Europe. 

From the extr eme south-eastern tip of the coiuinent the light 
travelled further and farther west. From Greece to Rome, acmes 
the barrier of the Alps, across Western Europe and up to Scan¬ 
dinavia and die British Isles. Light Bom tire East! 

On its way, within a few centuries, new civilisations would 
appear, art would reach tmimaginrd heights of beauty and har¬ 
mony,, (he human mind in the philosophy and science of dir 
Greeks would soar to pinnacles denied to the ancient orient. 

On its way the light w ould also bring the varied colourful legacy 
of the ancient orient, from a practical system of weights and 
measures to astronomy, it would bring writing, the alphabet and 
—the Bible. 


CHAPTER U 

CYRUS, KING OF PERSIA 

Tmfamtm dr emu—Cjtus unites Media and Persia—The JVnfi/tg on 
th/. Wall — Belshazzar was fnndy crown prime — Peaceful entry into 
Babylon — Persian toleration. 

“Thuflfl&lth the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hood I have holdcn, to subdue nations before him; and l wit) 
loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two leaved 
gates; and the gates shall not be shut*' (Is. 45 1 ), 

Seven years after Nebuchadnezzar*! death. Nabonidus, Lhc “first 
archaeologist”, ascended the throne of Babylon in 555 a,c. He was 
to be the last ruler from Mesopotamia, For events in lire highlands 
of Iran suggested dial world history was quickly heading For a 
great resolution. 

Five years after the accession of Nabomdus the new era began 
with the Persians* rise to power. 

The Mcdes—who since the fall of Nineveh in !iti B.o. had shared 
the s tric k en Assyrian empire with the Babylonians—were un¬ 
expectedly overcome by their neighbours and vassals, the Persians, 
Artyagcs, king of the Modes, was beaten by Ids own grandson, 
Cyrus. 

In die ancient world great men were wont 10 herald their arrival 
in extraordinary ways; often the re mar kabk circumstances of their 
birth took them outside die normal framework of the lives of their 
contemporaries. Two unusual dreams arc said to have decided the 
destiny of Cyrus. They were gossiped around the whole of the 
ancient orient and in this way came to tire ears of Herodotus, who 
recounts them: 

“Astyages . . . bad a daughter who was named Mundane. He 
dreamt that from her such u stream of w ater flowed forth as not 
only to fill Itis capital but to flood die whole of Asia, This vision he 
laid before such of the Magi as had the gift or interpreting dreams, 
who expounded its meaning to him in full, whereat he w r as gtcaily 
tc 1 rified. On this account, when his daughter was of marriageable 
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age, he would not give her io any of the Modes left the dream 
511rjn|f 1. be accomplished, bin married her to a Persian by name 
Cambyscs* , . * 

“When Mundane wailiving with Gambyscs, Aslyagcs in the very 
first year saw another vision. He fancied that a vine grew from the 
womb of his daughter and overshadowed die whole of Asia. After 
this dream, which he submitted also to the interpreters, lie sent to 
Persia and fetched away Mundane, who was now with child, and 
was not far from her time. On her arrival be set a watch over her, 
intending :u destroy the child to which she should give birth : for 
the Mngtan interpreters had expounded the vision to foredinu that 
the offspring of his daughter would reign over -Asia in his stead. 
To guard against this, Astyages, as soon as Gyrus was be™, sent 
for Harpagus, a man of his own house and the most faithful of the 
Medea .,, and addressed him thus: 4 ,, - Take the child bom of 
Man d ant: carry him with thee to thy home and day him 
there, * * -* “ 

Harpagus found that be tad no heart to carry out this mur- 
dermis command of the child's grandfeiher* No more Itad a shep¬ 
herd to whom he deputed die task. So Cyrus remained alive. 

it was not only the birth and boyhood of Cyrus that were 
wrapped in legend* This Persian king’s sou, descended from the 
royal race of Achaements, has, more than any other prince of the 
ancient world, caught die imagination and evoked the admiration 
of all nations, Xenophon, the Greek,, celebrated the foundation of 
lib empire in a complete romance, the “Cyropaedia 14 . 

The Bible remembers him as an eiitightoned monarch, Hb tin- 
paralleled, swift and brilliant i be to powei was marred by no deed 
of-violence. His able and humane policy made him one of the 
most attractive figures in die ancient orient. The must repugnant 
feature uf oriental monarchy before him, despotic cruelty, was 
foreign to this Persian, 

The figure of Cyrus became a hard fart of history In 550 n + c, 1 n 
that year he captured Ecbatana, capital of the kingdom of Media, 
His royal grand father Astyages was banished* Cyrus amalgamated 
Media with the Persian kingdom* Babylonia, Lydia in Aria Minor 
and Sparta formed an alliance against the conqueror. Croesus 
king of Lydia—his name is ?tLU proverbial for great riches— 
attacked die Parian*. Cyrus took Sardis,* his capital, ami de feated 
him. 
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The way to Babylonia was open and Babylon lay invitingly be¬ 
fore him. Against the background of such <1 situation a strange and 
mysterious story got about which, since it has been recorded in the 
Bible, has gripped the imagination of the western world: 

"Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of ins 
lords, and drank winr before die thousand. . . . They drank wine, 
and praised the got is or gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood 
and of stone. In the same I tour came forth lingers of a man's hand, 
and wrote over against ilic candlestick upon the plainer of tilt wall 
of the king’s palace..., Then the king’s countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and hi* knees smote one against another... * And the king 
spake, and said to the wise men of Babylon, Whosoever shall read 
this writing, and shew me die interpret at. ion thereof, shall be 
clothed with scarlet, and have: a chain ofgold about his neck, and 
shall be the third ruler in the kingdom” (Daniel 5* 1 *" 7 }. “Metre, 
Metre, Tcfecl, Upturnin'* were the words nn die wall which have 
become famous. They meant “God hath numbered thy king¬ 
dom”. "Thou an weighed in the balances and an found v. anting”. 
"Thy kingdom is divided and given to rise Medes and Persians” 
(Dam 

iVlien Joseph in Egypt was able to interpret Pharaoh's dreams 
of the seven fat kine and the seVt u lean Hue and of Use ears of corn, 
he was made second man in the kingdom, grand voder. 

What was the meaning of rhr promised reward for guessing the 
meaning of the mysterious writing to be “the third ruler in the 
kingdom”? 

This Biblical statement was unintelligible and was only ex¬ 
plained with the help of archaeology'. 

Who Belshazzar was has notv been established by cuneiform 
texts from his own father. He was not, in fiict, as Lite book of 
Danii l says (5" , the son of Mrbuchaducvj:ar, but of Nabonidus, 
who say. to an inscription: "And ;mt into thr heart of Bdihazzai, 
my fint bom jnn, the fruit of my loins, Fear of thy subtime 
divinity, that he commit no sin, and that hr may liavt fulness of 
life,” 

Thus it is clear that Belshazzar was crown prince, therefore the 
second man in Babylonia. He could only ill ere fore hold out a 
promise of third highest place in tJir kingdom. 

The story of Belshazzar's Feast and the Writing On Lite Wall 
reflects if trough the eyes of the prophets a contemporary political 
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situation. In 539 ilc. Cyrus turned bk attack against Nabonidus, 
an d die Baby Ionian army wai defeated. With that Lhe hours of the 
last great Mesopotamian empire were numbered* 

“Come down* and sit in die du$t, O virgin daughter of 
Bahylou: there i* no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeaus** 

A year after the bimic Cyrus, king of Persia* made his triumphal 
entry into conquered Babylntu 

Hutites* Kasdtes* Assyrians had at various times ihreatened die 
great city with the same fate. This conquest however did not fol¬ 
low the normal pattern: it was without a par:d]el in Ehe military 
practice of the ancient orient* For this time there were no columns 
of smoke rising from behind shattered walk, no temples or palaces 
mied to die ground, no house plundered, no mail was butchered 
or impaled. The clay cylinder of Cyrus narrates in Babylonian 
script what took place: 

“As I entered Babylon in peace* and established my royal resi¬ 
dence in the palace of the princes amid jubilation and rejoicing, 
Manduk* the great lord, warmed the hearts of the Babylonians to¬ 
wards me, while I Ehr my pan devoted myself daily to do him 
reverence* My troops wandered peacefully widespread through- 
oiit Babylon. I11 all Sumer and Akkad l Set no man be afraid* I 
concerned myself with the internal affairs of Babylon and all its 
cities. Tlie dwellers in Babylon* T . T I freed from the yoke that ill 
became them* I repaired ihrit houses. I healed their afflictions 
* . 1 am Cyrus* king of all, the ^rcat king, the mighty king, king 
ofltabylon king of Sumer and Akkad, king of the four comers of 
the earih- . * 

'Hie last sentences almost suggest that the Biblical Chranicler 
had known the text of the clay cylinder. “Thus saith Cyrus* king 
of Persia. All die kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord God of 
heaven given me* . . J* (2 Chron* 36°). 

That rulers should mate tolerance, including religious tolerance, 
tlicir motto was uncommon, and marked the Persian king out from 
the first. 

After his miry into Babylon Cyrus at once had the images and 
shrine? of lhe local gods set up again. He was concerned with " the 
daily worship of the chief god of the dty Manfuk", In the city of 
Ur hr did the same, On a broken cylinder which was preserved 
among the min:: Cyrus himself says: “Sin, the light of heaven 
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and earth, with Ills favourable omens give into my hands the 
four cornets of the earl It. I brought the «ods back into their 
sanctuaries," 

His tolerance was also to die advantage of the Jews. After these 
many years of exile thdr dearest wish was now to find fuUUmcnt. 


chapter yi 


RETURN TO JERUSALEM 

The edict of Cyrus—Tht trek of the ^2 r ooo—A curai'an of fateful p;g~ 
rtiftcmc f —Starting work on the ruins — A timely grave in Pasargadae — 
Rebuilding the Tempt* — The Persian Empire: from the MU to India — 
Duncan JwAr Mkmiak's work — A theocratic state — Judah mins stamped 
with the Athenian owl—A Persian proving for two centuries. 

i( I n die first year of Gym* the king, the same Cyrus die king 
made a decree concerning the house of God at Jerusalem, Let 
die house be budded, die plate where they offered sacrifice®, 
and let die found a Lions thereof be strongly laid: die height 
thereof threescore cubits* and the breadth thereof threescore 
Cubit*" (Ezra 6 1 ), 

This meant permission for tlicm to return to Jerushbrm* The text 
of the royal decree is in imperial Aramaic, the new official Ian- 
guage of die Persian government. Archaeology has been able to 
establish the authenticity of diis permit* which has been incor¬ 
porated in chapter six of the Book of Ezra. 

It was a matter of reparation, It is dear from the terms of the 
enactment that the Persians regarded themselves as successors of 
the Babylonians: *\ .. lei the expenses be given out of the king's 
house. And also let die golden and silver vessels of the house of 
Cod 7 wMch Ncbudiadiiezzar Look forth out of the temple which i* 
at Jerusalem, and brought into Babylon T be restored and brought 
again unto ihc temple, which is at Jerusalem, every one to his 
place* arid place them in die house of God l+ [ Ezra -i M L 

The carrying out of die order was entrusted by Cyrus to Shcdv* 
bazzar/ die governor Ezra 5 U }| a prince of Judah, and probably 
a member of the house of David* 

It is understandable dial fifty years after the deportation not 
everyone would take advantage of this permission to return to die 
land of their fadiexs. In any case it was a risky business to leave 

1 11 ii thoughi that ^hcihbswu: i* lhe vatuz .u Shenszor, the frmnh son efi 
king Jchniarhin (l Chitm* a |B ?. 

m 
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this wealthy country of Babylon where they had established limn- 
selves and where moM of them had grown up and to set out on the 
difficult mad bark to the ruins of a ravaged land. Despite this, in 
the spring of 537 b.c., after king (ire pa rations ;i lengthy caravan 
set out on the trail towards flic old homeland, “The whole con¬ 
gregation together was forty and two thousand three hundred and 
threescore. Beside their servants and their maids, of whom there 
were seven thousand dime hundred thirty and seven, and there 
were among them two hundred singing men and singing women. 
Their horse* were seven hundred thirty and six: their mules 
two hundred forty and five, their camels four hundred thirty 
and five, their ossa six thousand seven hundred and twenty” 
(Ezra 

The Old Testament gives us no information about the trek of 
this vast throng, nor have we so far any other contemporary evi¬ 
dence. But it requires no great imagination to picture the long 
procession with its priests and singers, its porters, Its women and 
children slowly making its way up river by die banks of the mighty 
Euphrates, 

Almost 800 miles have 10 be covered between Babylon and dis¬ 
tant Jerusalem, with the clouds of that churned up by the caravan 
as a faithful companion throughout the whole journey. One day 
they would pass die site of old Mari, They would reach the spot 
where, on the opposite side of the riser, the B;dildi, on whose 
lower reaches Haran was situated, enters the Euphrates. 

From then on tJie returning exiles were following the same track 
wind 1 had been taken by Abraham 1,400 years earlier, when he 
left the land ofhi* father* to go to Canaan, via Damascus and along 
the fcMil ’4 Herman to the Lake of Galilee, Then came the day 
when from among the brawn peaks of die mountains of Judah the 
desolate ruins of the city of Zion rose before their eyes—it was 
Jerusalem, 

What fateful significance this journey had for the generations 
that were still to come! 

"Tlic future of the world lay in this procession to Jerusalem," 
says the American scholar and educationist Mary Ellen Chase, 
who has been lecturing in universities on "The Bible a* litera¬ 
ture" since tgfiS, “It rested with it whether we should have a 
Bible at oil as we know tt—die Bible, die Jr wish faith, Christianity 
and many centuries of western culture, If there had hem no 
return to Jerusalem, Judah would assuredly have shared by and 
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large the late of Israel, become intermingled with the east and 
eventually been lost as a united people/* 

Soon after their arrival in Jerusalem Lite foundations of the new 
Temple were laid amid great enthusiasm. But then iht work 
slackened ofl f Basra 5 Ja ). The great cnthiiftaSHl of the returned 
settlers quickly waned: life w&s ion hard and barren in this de¬ 
populated land, where dilapidated houses provided the scantiest 
of shelter. Added to this w as the problem of making a living, as 
Haggai said “ye run every" man umo his osvn house” (Haggai i 1 }. 
Everyone was too concerned with his own problems. 

The rebuilding advanced but slowly. The first settlers were 
poor, and as the remains of their household belongings indicate, 
Few in number. The objects which have been discovered clearly 
reflect the harshness of that fim early stage. 

Gyrus, the liberator, died on an expedition in the cast in 530 
b.c. and was buried m the royal palace of Pasargatlae near Perns 
polis. 1 His palace was built in the form of individual pavilions: 
each one Jay in the centre of a magnificent garden: the whole area 
was enclosed by a high waJL 

On the southern slopes of a long range of hills there still stands 
among die rough grass of die highlands a small unpretentiuus 
atone building dating from the time 
of Cyrus* Six square blocks form 
the steps which lead up to a small 
chamber, above the entrance lo 
which there could at one time be 
read the following pita: M G man, 
whoever you arc and when ever you 
come* for I know 8 that you will 
come—I am Cyrus, who gave the 
Persians tbeir em pire. Do not 
grudge me this patch of earth that 
covers my body*" Alas* the *inall 
stone chamber in w hich a golden sarcophagus enclosed the mnrtal 
remains of the great Persian is now as empty as the place above 
the entrance winch bore the inscription* CkcadonaUy shepherds 
with thrir flocks pass unconcernedly by ihh forgotten spot, as they 
did in olden times, across the wide plateau where the lion is still 
lord of the chase* 

1 Thirty miW of Shiraz in SiPuiii^n Iran, Eimmu in modem 

times ju a itiLttt (if rarpcl ui^ivmg. 
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Cyrus Wius followed by his son CambysesIL 1 With the conquest 
of Egypi Persia heounr under him the greatest empire that the 
world had ever seen it stretched from India to the Nile. 

It was not until the reign ofhis successor Darius l* tlmt ihr re¬ 
building of the Temple in Jerusalem was finally taken in hand. 
Almost twenty years had passed since the foundations had been 
laid- At fhe request of the official rcs|xmsiblc tor the administra¬ 
tion of Judah, the Satrap of Transcuphmtcs, Darius I expressly 
confirmed the permit issued by Cyrm 'Use official exchange of 
letters with the Persian court on this matter am be found m the 
Book of Ezra 

There h no lunger any doubt as to the hisunirity of these docu¬ 
ments, Numerous contemporary lexis of a different type indicate 
how zealously Darius I promoted religion in every way, just as his 
predecessor had done, not only in Palestine but also in Asia Minor 
and in Egypt. 

For example the inscription oHJsahor, an Egyptian doctor, runs 
as follows: "‘King Darius — may he live For ever — commanded me 
10 go to Egypt . . . and make up once more the number of the 
hidy scribes of the temple and bring new life into w hat had fallen 
info decay, „ , /* 

Darius wrote lo Gadata, the steward of his demesnes, in no 
1 530-533 M» * 52^486 fcc. 
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uncertain maimer. Hr took him sharply to task for liis attitude to 
the priesdioud of the temple of Apollo m Magnesia: **I hear that 
you arc not carrying out my instructions properly. Admittedly 
you are taking trouble over my csiat« p in lliat you are Lramferring 
trees and plants From beyond the Euphrates to Asia Minor. I 
commend this project and the Court will show its gratitude. But 
in disregarding my attitude to the gods you have provoked my dis¬ 
pleasure and unless you change your tactics you will fed its weight. 
For you have taken away the gardeners who are sacred to Apollo 
and used them for other gardening jobs of a secular character, 
thereby showing :i Suck of appreciation of die sentiments of my 
ancestors towards the god who has spoken to the Persians. 

The efforts of the returned exiles were for many years confined 
exclusively to rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem, Building opera¬ 
tions started in October-November 520 »,a and by 12 Marcia 51 
a,c* they were completed, 1 

They had to wait fur the city wall until the nest century. It was 
not until the time of Nehemiah, who was installed as independent 
governor of Judah by king Artaxrrxcs I B of Persia in 444 b,g,* that 
they began work <m the wall* which was finished in record time. 
■ r .So the wall was finished . . . in fifty and tw'odays 11 N'eh. 6 1 * . A 
new wall h\ fifty-two days—impossible ? Nchcmbh himself tells us 
of "the walls of Jerusalem which were broken down, and Ihe gates 
thereof were consumed with fire 11 (Nch, 2 ll u The waft* were thus 
merely repaired, And that must have happened in a hurry. For 
the neighbouring tribes* above all the Samaritans, wanted to slop 
the nifonification of Jerusalem by every means in their power. The 
jews had to be constandy on the look out: “everyone with one of 
his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 

weapon** (Nch. 4 17 ). 

It is no different today in the case of the building operations of 
farmery workers and shepherds in the modem state of Israel 

The speedy filling up of holes and patching up of gaps in the 
walls reflect die pressure of the time factor and the feverish anxiety 
with which the work wrnt forward. The British archacologitt 
J, Garrow Duncan dug up parts of the wall on the little hill to the 

1 Ztch* i l — Lhr eighth month 01 ihc second year of Dariiu— Oci -Nov P 
t . j \ 'Start of building opera 1 mo*!. 

Farm C 11 —the third d.Hy uf the month ofAdar. (BabytnnS&n; Addaru) m the 
stti h year of Dmtiof = 1 3 N torch- 51 5 n.r. {Completion r *f Temple J. 

s 46$424 o.c. 
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south-east above the Gihon spring. In hia report he says; ‘The 
scones are smash rough, irregular and unequal. Some of them are 
uimsuaiiy small and seem to be merely chips broken off from big¬ 
ger stones, just as if they were using any kind of material that came 
to lian<L The laige holes and hollow spaces are filled up with a 
haphazard mixture of day plaster mixed with tiny chips of 
stone. . . *** 

The rebuilding of the Temple and the old city' of Dadd make h 
abundantly clear that Israel knew full well that the days of the 
monarchy had gone for ever and that only the 
invrard solidarity of a religious community could 
guarantee the further existence or die tiny state in 
face of what political developments might he in 
store for them. With this end in dew they made the 
holy city the centre of Jewry, both for those Jews 
who lived in the homeland of Judah and for those 
who were scattered throughout the world. The High 
Priest of the new Temple at Jerusalem became head 
overall Israel, The little theocracy in Pales Line took 
no noteworthy part in ifott affairs of the world during 
the subsequent centuries* Israel turned its back on politics. 

W ith Persian approval the Law of God became the [aw of 
Israel, indeed of Jews everywhere, as the Book of Ezra dearly 
indicates (Ezra y 5 ^**). 

The Biblical passage is convincingly borne out by another docu¬ 
ment from the same period. 

In icp5 three papyrus documents were discovered on the palm- 
covered island of Elephantine, which lies beside the first cataract of 
the Nile near the Aswan dam. They are written in imperial Ara¬ 
maic and date from the year 415 b.c. One of them is an Easter 
message from king Darius II of Persia containing instructions as to 
how the Feast of the Passover is to be celebrated. The recipients of 
the letter were the Jewish military colony in Elephantine. Hie 
sender signs himself Hananiidi. "agent for Jewish affairs at the 
court of die Persian governor of Egypt.” 

For two centuries the Persians were liege lordiofj^usalcm. The 
history of larad during tins period seems 10 have been subjected to 
no violent variations. Hie Bible makes no mention ofit t nor have 
the layers of nibble any tiling significant to tell us of this long space 
of time^ At all events there is a complete absence of brge buildings, 
or objects of art and craft, among iht archaeological trophies 
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recovered from the appropriate layer. Fragments of simple house¬ 
hold utensils prove bow miserably pour life in Judah must have 
been at that time. 

.Nevertheless in the course of the 
4th century fl.c. coins appear. They 
bear the proud inscription “Ychud* 1 
—Judah. Clearly the Persians liad 
allowed the High Priest to mint silver 
coins. They are adorned with the 
image of Zeus and the owl of Athens 
in the manner of Attic drachmas, 
proving how strongly—long before Alexander the Great—Greek 
trade and influence hat! been abb- to penetrate the whole of the 
East. 




CHAPTER 33 


UNDER GREEK INFLUENCE 

Alexander the Great in Palestine—Causeway fences capitulation of Tyre 
—Siege tourrs tGo fat High — Alexandria? the new metropolis—Ptolemies 
occupy Judah — Seventy-two scholars translate the Bible—Pentatmek in 
Greek—The Sfptvagint tame from Pharos—A stadium below the Temple 
—High Priest in "gaming house'* ^Jewish athletes give offence. 

' ‘And it came to pass, after that Alexander the Macedonian, 
the tfai of Pitiiip, who came out of the land of Chitiim, 1 and 
smote Darinit ting of the Persians and Mrdes, it came to pass, 
after in; had smitten him, dint he reigned in hi* stead, in 
former time, ovei Greece. And he fought many battles, and 
won many strongholds. . .ft Maccabees 1 1 — R.V.). 

lx the 4dt century b.c. the centre of political power gradually 
shifted From the ‘' Fertile Cresccnt'* to the West. The prelude to tins 
development, which was or decisive importance lor the whole 
world, had been two famous battles in die previous century-, in 
both of which the Greeks called a halt to any further Persian 
advance. At Marathon in 45 r n.c. they defeated the Persian armies 
of Darius l. At Salamis, off Athens, they smashed the Persian fleet 
eleven years later in ,|flo b.c. 

With the victory of Alexander the Great* over Darius ill. 11 king 
of Persia, in 333 B.C. at Us us, near the present day seaport of 
Akxandrelta in North Syria, tlic Macedonians arrogated to them¬ 
selves the leading role among the nations of the wmId. 

Alexander’s lirsi target was Egypt. With a picked forte of 311,000 
infantry and, 5,000 cavalry he marched smith at the age of twenty* 
four, accompanied off shore by n fleet of 160 ships, 't wice tie was 
held up on tilt coast of Syria and Palestine. 

The first occasion was at Tyre. This Phoenician city, heavily 1 
fortified and protected by stout high walls, was built on a small 
island which guarded the coastline. Alexander performed here a 
miracle of military ingenuity by building a 2,000 foot mole in the 
' Greece. * 33*1-323 B.c. » 336-331 » c. 
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sea out to the island city. To safeguard the operations, mobile 
protective shields, Sft-caikd “tortoises” had to be employed, De¬ 
spite this the construction 
of tlte causeway was greatly 
hindered by an incessant 
fiail of missiles. Meantime 
his engineers were on shore 
building veritable monsters: 

‘Hdepokis". llicse were 
mobile protective lowers 
many stories high, which 
held ihe detachments of 
bowmen and light artillery. 

A drawbridge on the front of 
the Lowers enabled a surprise 
attack to be made on the 
enemy’s walls. They were 
the highest siege towers ever 
used in the history of war. 

Each of them had twenty stories and the topmost platform towered 
at a height of over 1 Go fee t far above the highest city walls. 

When after seven 
months prepara'inn these 
monsters, bristling with 
weapons, slowly and 
clumsily rolled towards 
Tyre, die fate of the mari¬ 
time stronghold, which 
was considered to be im¬ 
pregnable, was scaled. 

Hie second check came 
from Gaza, the old Phili¬ 
stine city. But this siege 
lasted only two months, 
and then the mad 10 the 
.Vile Jay open. 

The siege of Gaza in 
south-west Palestine 



Fit;. 67,—Alexander's mobile r; 

were 160 feel high. 


especially must have made some impact on the Jews, Thr noise 
of troops marching down the coast below them and camping there 
must have been heard on their hills above. Yet the Bible has as 

























THE BIBLE AS HISTORY 


little to say about these events its indeed about the whole period of 
Greek supremacy for almost 150 years. Its limorians do noi take 
us beyond the end of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah a nd the 
creation of the theocracy trader Persian sovereignty. It is only 
with die beginning of the Maccabean ™ that tt embarks once 
more upon rlet.tiled history. 

Bin Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian, gives an account 
which is not (ititui in the Bible of tin - campaign of the victorious 
Greek through Syria and Palestine at this time. After the capture 
of Ihc fortress of Gaza, he says, Alexander the Great came to 
Jerusalem. The people and Jaddua the High Priest received him 
with great ceremony. Alexander offered: sacrifices in tile Temple 
and granted the people favours, 

Alexander can hardly have found time for a I rip to Jerusalem, 
since he had already been heir! up for nine months by the resis¬ 
tance of Tyre and Gaza* After the fall of Gaza he hurried on by 
die quickest road to Egypt, leaving lh<~ conquest of the territory 
inland to hb genet id Paruictiio, who bud no difficulty in subduing 
the country. Only .Samaria, the seat of the governor of the pro¬ 
vince, had to be forcibly brought to heel. As a punishment it had 
a colony of Macedonians settled in St* 

Jerusalem and the province of Judah seem 10 have .submitted to 
their new masters without more ado. At all cvenis no contem¬ 
porary source has so far suggested that there was any resistance 
from the theocracy. 

The visit of Alexander t o Jerusalem is probably only a legend 
which nevertheless contains a gran of truth. It bears eloquent 
witness to the fact that the Greek conqueror too tolerated the way 
of life of the theocracy of Judah. It was left unmolested as 3 
religious community'. 

This "is quite in accord w ith what archaeology has been able to 
establish. There are no traces of eitlv r a Greek conquest or a 
Greek occupation of Judah at that lime. 

Only m the neighbouring city of Samaria a strong Greek forties 
came into existence about 3113 b,c. Excavations disclosed a whole 
series of round towers. They lean against the old casemate*! wall 
which was built in the days when Samaria was still the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, 

Alexander remained in Egypt, which w elcomed him as a libera¬ 
tor, during die winter of 333-331 B.c. On the outermost rip of the 
Nile delta he founded the city of Alexandria, which was destined 
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for the role of the metropolis of the new age. 1 1 quickly blossomed 
into the centre of a new intellectual life which attracted the best 
minds of the Greek and oriental world within Its orbit. 

At its foundation Alexander issued instructions which were to be 
of the highest dgnilkanec in fu ture daj"s. He guaranteed to the 
Jews — descendants of the refugee* in the Baby Ionian era— die same 
rights ns were accorded to his own countrymen. TMs provision, 
carried on by the successors of the great Macedonian, led to 
Alexandria becoming subsequently one of the great reservoirs of 
Jewish life and culture. 

The name of the city founded by Alexander does not appear in 
the Bible earlier than die Kook of Acts: "And a certain Jew named 
Apoltos, bom at Alexandria, an eloquent man and mighty in the 
scripiiues, came to EpheW' fActs tfl at ). 

On the way to one of the greatest and mast successful military' 
expeditions known to history, Alexander mardi^d once more 
through Pulmine, Every country iti the Ancient East M before 
him. He pressed tin to Lite Indus, almost to the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas. On the way back he was attacked by a fever. Alexander 
died in Babylon at the agr of 33 on the 13th of June 323 b.c. 

4 'Behold yn among the nations, and regard, and wonder marvel- 
Jon sly, . * „ for, lo, 1 raise up the CMtfitmJ that bitter and hasty 
nation, which march through the breadth of the earth. . . ** \ Hub. 
jK* —R.V.j. f>o writes the prophet Habakkuk in Jerusalem and 
qsU his God in wonderment: "'Wherefore tooiest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, a nd {widest iliy peace when the wicked 
swalbvveth up the man that i\ man: righteous than he?” (Hah. 
t u —ILV.) t 

In view of ilie far 1 that, falig before Alexander, the Creels had 
brrii m retching out their feders in a thousand ways in the direction 
of Mesopotamia and Litypt, we can only shake our heads in 
amazement at the ignorance of the ways of die world which rids 
question reflects. Time seems to have been standing si ill in the 
tittle theocracy and the life of its tiny religious community appears 
to have been influenced only by the Torah, the Lau of God. 

A lung way hack there had been Greek mercenaries in the armies 
of Pharaoh Psatntik II ami Nebuchadnezzar, kingof the Chaldeans. 
It was also a king time since the flrit Greek forts and trading 

1 "Chillis", i r e. Gterlt*, thraald b? read her- instead of ChaWs iijtj, 

I "Hie author adopEi DuIlui i vIch dint Kjisdiiii iluvJd i*?±& 

Kit 1 1 rn [ Cjj-i-T-kij—-T ranfl 1 
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stations had started to spread along Hie coast of ^yria and Pales* 
tine. In the 5Hi century tnc. there were already highly educated 
Greeks travelling and studying in all countries of the ancient 
orient i Hriodutus and Xenophon. Hccatacu? and Ctesias* 

Were these men in their theocratic community no longer able to 
iccognisc or understand thr signs of the times? Or did they inten¬ 
tionally shut their eyes and blindly hope to beep die future at bay? 

If so they must Have had all the ruder awakening w hen they 
came face to face with Greece* but a few stops from the sanctuary 
of the Temple and could disguise from themselves m longer that 
Jewish youth had fallen completely for the sport of throw ing the 
disc us, which hud been imported tom Greece. Athletic contests 
on Uic Greet pattern quietly found an enthusiastic response among 
llir young people, 

Greece w as not a danger to the Jews by reason of its growing; 
ascendancy, nr militarism, or seductive temptations. The danger 
lay far mote in the freer atmosphere of a fabulous modern world* 
Hellas, with its Pericles, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, with its 
Phidias and Polygnotiis* its Plato and its Aristotle* had climbed up 
to si new stage in human development* 

Undisturbed by the new era of mankind ihc tiny theocracy went 
on obstinately in its own way* held tenaciously and inflexibly to 
traditions and to the past* Despite all this it was forced to join 
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issuer with the new ideas, Bui there was 5till time enough before 
the 2nd century b*c, 

“'So Alexander * . .died. And b» servants bore rule every 
one in his place. And after his death they all put crowns upon 
themselves; so did their sons after them many years; and evils 
were multiplied in the carttf* (1 Mace* i t s ). 

The idea behind the struggle for power of Alexander's caplains 
—die DiadocM—is not unknown even in 20th century politics. In 
its original form it was no more of an advertisement for the pro* 
fesriem of army commander*, Alexander's generals had no scruples 
ahoui getting rid of his whole family by murdering than: Philip 
Arrhidacm his half brother* Ins mother Olympia, Ins widow 
Roxana and his pnsthiunons son. The cnnfttr l same to a head in 
the: division of the empire info three kingdoms. 

The kingdom of Macedonia m Northern Greece. 

Ilie kingdom of the Seleucids, which extended from Thrace 
through Asia Minor and Syria to the border? of India* Antioch, in 
(hr north of Syria* situated on the lower reaches of the Qmntrs* 
was founded as capital of this second and by far the largest of die 
successor states. Thereafter almost all the Selcueid monarch* 
added to their own namr-s the name of this city: Antioch us. 

The third the Ptolemaic kingdom an the .Nile with Alexan¬ 
dria a* its capital. It was ruled by a dynasty whose Iasi representa¬ 
tive, Glcopatnij has ever since enjoyed a certain amount of farm 
for having so successfully turned the heads of her distinguished 
eonttmjxirarics Julius Caesar and Mark Antony* 

Pto lemy 1 w as the first ruler of this dynasty* 

While lie was still a general. Ptolemy had entered Jerusalem in 
320 e.c. The incorporation of the theocracy of Judah into the 
kingdom of die Hellenistic Ptolemies meant more than merely 
anothci * luuige of government. It was much more thr first step on 
the w ay to Ihc realba don of what the Bible tignsfieanily para- 
phrases in the book of Genesis; "God dial! enlarge Japheth and he 
shall dwell in the tents uf Shrni* * * +* 1 Gen. cr T ). 

According to Genesis* Noah had three mm f Siicm* flam and 
Japhethj who became the ancestors of three racial groups* From 
Shem came the Semites, from Ham the Hamites, living in Africa. 
The descendants ofjapheih are however -Aryans according to their 
locution, which the Bible gives with great accuracy* Among them 
the Ktiiim, (he Greeks, are specifically mentioned. 
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Two unusually farsighted rulers, Ptolemy I and his son Ptolemy 
11 Philadciphijn, developed their capital city of Alexandria into a 
nursery of Hellenistic culture and learning, whose fumr extended 
fax beyond the borders of their own kingdom and made it a radiant 
centre of attraction for emigrants from Judah among others. In 
this crucible they steeped themselves in the beauty of the Creek 
language, the only means of casting the delights of the prodigious 
advances of the human mind and the human spirit. It was the in¬ 
ternational language of learning and of commerce, the language of 
lens of thousands of Israelites who knew no other home. 

The rising generation no longer knew' Hebrew' as tlirir mother 
tongue. They could no longer follow the sacred text in the services 
of the synagogue. Thus it came about that the Jews in Egypt 
decided to translate the Hebrew scriptures. About 250 me. the 
Torah was translated into Greek, a fact of immeasurable import 
for Western civilisation. 

The translation of the Bible into the Greek tongue was For die 
Jews in Egypt such an incredible step forward that legend took 
hold of it. The story Is told in an apocryphal letter of Aristeas of 
Alexandria, 

Phihdelphus, 1 the second of the Ptolemaic dynasty, look great 
pride in die hu t that hr possessed a collection of ihr finest books in 
the world. One day the Librarian said 10 the monarch that lie had 
brought together in his 995 hooks the best Literature of all nations. 
But, he added, the greatest books of all, die five boob of Moses, 
W'ere not included among them. Therefore Ptolemy 11 Philadcl- 
phus sent envoys to the High Priest to ask for a copy of these boob. 
At the same lime lie asked for men to be sent who could translate 
litem into Greek. The High Priest granted his request and sent 
together with the copy of the Torah 72 learned and wise scribes. 
Great celebrations were organised in honour of the visitors from 
Jerusalem, at whose wisdom and knowledge thr king and lib coin- 
tiers were greatly astonished. After the festivities they betook 
themselves to the extremely difficult task which had been assigned 
to them, and for w hich there was neither prototype nor dictionary. 
They set to work out at sea, on the island of Pharos off Alexandria, 
at the foot of one of the seven wonders of the world—the 300 feci 
high Lighthouse which Ptolemy II had erected as a warning for 
shipping Cir and near. Each of than worked hi a ceil by himself. 
When tile scholars had completed their work and the translations 

1 185^246 M.C. 
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were compared with one another all seventy-two are ?aid to have 
corresponded exactly, word for word. Accordingly the Greek 
translation of the Bible was called the “Septungiiu”, meaning “the 
Seventy 1 '. 

What had previously been nude known only in the sanctuary, 
only in die old tongue, and only to the one nation was now all at 
once available and intelligible for people of other tongues and other 
races. Hie hitherto carefully guarded door into the “tents oi 
Shem” was thrown wide open- 

Judah’s attachment to the kingdom of the Ptolemies lasted for 
more than roo years. Then the Stlcucitls of Antioch forced their 
w ay southwards, an expansion for which they bid long been striv¬ 
ing. After a victorious battle against Ptolemy V at die sot trees of 
the Jordan, Antioch us II I. called the Great, took over Palestine 
in 195 n,c,, and Judah thereby once more came under a new 
sovereignty. 

Gradually the foreign seed began to sprout even in the theocracy. 
Th c manifold and enduring influence of the Greek attitude of 
mind, which had been infiltrating since Alexander's victorious 
campaigns, became more and more apparent. 

When “Anriochus surnames! Epiphimes . ., reigned in the Hun- 
dnd and thirty and seventh year of the kingdom of the Greeks' 

11 Mace. 1 lft ) and “Jason. . . laboured underhand robe high priest 
... he forthwith brought his ow n nation to the Greekish fashion. 

. . . For he built gladly a place of exercise under the tower itself. 
a n d brought the chief young men under his subjection. . . . Now 
such was the height of Greek fashions, and increase of heathenish 
manners through the exceeding prolan en css of Jason, that ungodly 
wretch and tin high priest; that tile priests had no courage to serve 
any more at the altar, but despising the temple, and neglecting the 
sacrifices, hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allowance in 
the place of exercise, after the game of Discus called than forth 1 
(a Mace. 4 TJ *)* 

This “place of exercise”—Lull ter even translated it as a “gam* 
i rip-house'—teas nothing more or less than a stadium. Why then 
so much excitement over a sports ground? Gymnastics in Jeru¬ 
salem — discus throwers and sprinters in the holy city—U sounds 
perhaps unusually progressive, but why thnuld ^ ahwch be dis¬ 
pleased at it, how could a High Priest be denounced as ungodly on 
that account? 

Between the method of playing games toting and playing games 
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in 'those days there is a slight but very essential difference. It has 
nothing to do with the cxendsea themselves, which have remained 
prat deadly the same for over 2,oOt> years* The difference lies in 
dress. True to die Olympic pattern, games we re played completely 
naked* The body could only be “covered” with a thin coat of oil! 

Nakedness itself must have been regarded by all orthodox be¬ 
lievers hi Judah as a challenge. llie> firmly believed in the cor¬ 
ruption oi human nature from youth onwards and in the sinfulness 
of die body, It is impossible dial athletics in full view of the 
Temple, only a few steps from ihe Holy of Holies, should not have 
been regarded as an outrageous Insult or that it should not have 
given rise to vigorous opposition. According to contemporary 
sources the High Priesi p Jason, had located the stadium in the 
hean of Jerusalem, in the valley 1 w hich bordered the Temple hill 
Rut that was not the end of the scandal. It was not long before 
Jewish athletes were guilty of a serious crime against the Law* thry 
l Wx themselves nncircumdsed” (i Mace, i* 5 ). 

The Grech conception of beauty and die circumcision of Jewish 
ad dries displayed in full viesv of the public eye were tw h o imeconcit- 
able thiols. Jewish teams—not in Jerusalem among their own 
people naturally— met with 3 Com arid ridicule, and even aversion, 
as soon as they appeared in contests away from home. The Bible 
spr.iks orhhe game dial, H , every fifth year was kept at Tyrm** 
[a Mace, 4“}, 

Many of them must have suffered so much from the disguai 
which they encountered that they sought a remedy. Other trans¬ 
lations refer to a surgical operation which restored the natural 
state 'see Kautzsdion t Mace. t lfi k 

Nakedness ha d come for a second lime to be Judahs great temp¬ 
tation. Nakedness Itad been the outstanding characteristic of Uic 
fertility goddesses of Canaan, nakedness was now paraded by the 
athlete* in the spom ground r which liad sprung up all over the 
country, I n those days a much <1 re. per significance was attached to 
athletics than to sport in the modern sense. They were religion? 
exercises, dedicated !o the foreign Greek gods Zeus and Apollo. 
The reaction of orthodox Judaism to this revival of a real threat to 
their religion could only be uncompromising. 

Their new overlords, Lhe Sdeucidt, gave thou :dj too soon every 
reason to be so, 

L jr^-pbuj calh il thc^Tympotan 1 '— M (Valley) r>f the dietsemaket?' 1 . 


CHATTER 31 

THE BATTLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

Tax official plunders Jerusalem—Worship Temple- — The 

rum It of the Maccabees — The Battle of tht Elephants at Bd&tfum — 
Americans find Btth-Zut—Coins from Antioch among the rabbit—Canteen 
supplies from Rhodes—Pmpey storms Jerusalem—Judah becomes a 
Roman province, 

'‘And taking the holy vessels with polluted hands, and with 
profane hands putting down die things that were dedicated 
by other kings to die augmentation and glory and honour of 
the place he gave them away' 1 [2 Mace, y*), 

Knto Antjochub IV, 1 called Epiphancs, plundered and desecrated 
the Temple in Jerusalem in ib8 B.c, Plundering temples was his 
speciality, so his contemporaries tell us. Polybius, die Greek his¬ 
torian, observed in iiis fo tty- volume “History-of die World r ' diat 
Aatiodms tV had "despoiled most sanctuaries”. 

However, the treasures of die Temple were not enough for dir 
Setcudd king. He sent in addition his chief tax collector Apol¬ 
lonius with an armed Force to Jenisalem. This man, “when he had 
taken die spoils of die city, [he] set it on fire, and pulled down die 
houses and walls thereof on every side. But the women and child¬ 
ren Look they captive, and possessed the cattle” (i Mace. i 4 *’ sS ; 
a Mace. 

Throughout die chances and changes of its past Ids lory Israel 
had been spared none of the horror and ignominy which could 
It rfitll a nation. But never before, neither under the Assyrians nor 
under the Babylonians, had it received such a blow as the edict 
issued by Antiochus Epiphancs by which he hoped to crush and 
destroy tlic faith of Israel. 

“And the king sent letters by thr hand or messengers unto 
Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, that they should follow- 
laws strange to tlic land” (i Mace. l u ), 

1 175-163 sc. 
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The worship of Olympian Zeus was set up in the Temple of 
Vahiveb. Fur taking part in any Jewish religious ceremonies, the 
tradition a [ sacrifices, the sabbath or circumcision, the penalty was 
death. The holy scriptures Mere destroyed. This was the first 
thoroughgoing religious persecution in history. 

Cut Israel gave the world an .-xattipic of how a nation that 
refract (o be untrue to itself can and must react to a violation of its 
conscience of this kind. 

There were of course even in those days weak characters w ho 
chose the way of least resistance. Nevertheless many . . chose 
rather to die, that they might not be defiled . ,(1 Mace. I* 5 ). 
But it was the resolute and fervent faith of an old man which first 
kindled the torch of nevok in the land. 

Modin was the name of a small village, 20 miles from Jerusalem 
on tiie western fringe of die highlands of Judah. Today it It the 
market town of chMedich. Herr lived the priest Mat lath las with 
his five sous. When Amiochuf officers came to Modin to force the 
inhabitants ti> “forsake the law", to offer sacrifices and 10 bum 
incense, MaUatluas steadfastly refused to obey the order, and when 
he saw one of his countrymen offering a sacrifice he could not 
"forbear to show his anger according to judgement: wherefore he 
ran and slew him upon the altar. Also the king’s commissioner, 
who compelled men to sacrifice, fie killed at that time, and the 
altar he pulled down" (1 Mace. 2 i ~* 5 ). Tltis act was the digital for 
open resist an c e , for a life and death struggle for religious freedom 
—the “Warn of the Maccabees”. 

Matt at hi as and his sons escaped. In their secret haunts in the 
nimmtaiiis and iu caves they gathered round them a band of those 
who ihami their beliefs and with their assistance waged bitter 
guerilla warfare against the occupying power. After the death of 
the old priest his son Judas, whose surname was Maccabactu, 1 
became the leader. 

Tt was in ilu: highlands of Judah that the rebels achieved 
their first successes. Their achievements were indeed remark* 
able. This small untrained ami badly equipped band maiitrcd 
ilie well drilled and numerically superior occupation troops. 
Brth-Horon, Emmau* and Eeth-Zur were raptured. The 
Sri cue ids turd to retreat until reinforcements arrived from 
Antioch. Judas Marcabarus lilmtd Jerusalem iu 164 u.c. 
and restored the old order in the Temple. The altar was rebuilt 

* i.e.''Hammer 1 '. 
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and sacrifices to YaWeh were offered as in former limes 
(i Mace* 4 ABa j - 

In [he course of military expeditions which took him more and 
in ore across the frontiers of the province of Judah * Judas Macca- 
bacus entered Galilee and Transjordan and wherever there were 
Israelites wlio remained u to tin old faith- On the way 10 
Idumaea the old town of I It-Ur on in Southern Judah was besieged 
and destroyed, This continuing good fortune of Judas Macca- 
founts in bank compelled king Aniioejms V Eupator, 1 son nf 
Epiphora, to intervene with a large armed force. In the decisive 
battle, which took place a few miles southwest of Bethlehem near 
Beth-Zachariahj 2 the Selcudds employed elephants* flanked by 
detachments of cavalry- The Maeca beans were unable to cope 
with this colossal superiority and were defeated. Dissension 
amongst themselves drove die victors to make peace with surpris¬ 
ingly favourable trails for the vanquished. The decrees of Antlo- 
chits IV Epiphanes of 167 b + cl were rescinded* liberty of worship 
was guaranteed and the religions community m Jerusalem was 
once more recognised ft Mace, b 34 ^-^}. 

The aims of the Jewish rebellion hat! been achieved, 

Xot content with tbit, the Maccabees wanted political indepen¬ 
dence as well as freedom oTreligion. The successors of f ndas E-lac* 
cabncuA, Ills brothers J<mai hap and Simon, began the struggle 
anew. It ended In i_p b-c_ under Simon* with Syria granting 
Uiczn also political freedom (1 Macc. 

A fortress width was in the midst nf the struggle and changed 
hands several limes was Iktli-Zur.® The results of excavation cor¬ 
respond to the historical circiuxijt antes described in the first book 
of the Maccabees, 

“Khirbet ci-Tubeka” h t he modem name of this once hotly con¬ 
tested spot. It controls the old road from Jerusalem to Hebron on 
the frontier between Judah and Idumaea which lies to the south 
of it. In 1931 the American archaeologists W. F, Albright and 
O. P. Sellers found here a large collection of mins. One him dr f d 
and tv-enty-aLs. out of tt total of over 300 were stamped with the 
names of Antiochus Epiphanes and Antiodms Eupitot- 

The hill nib bean the foundations of a powerful fortress in 
which three stages of construction can hr clearly distinguished* 
Only fragments remain of the low est and oldest- They date from 
Persian times. The next stage above lt is of oriental character* 

1 b.c- 1 Now Bct'lskade. a Or Belh^Sur, 
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This is the work of Judas Maccabacm dating from the first period 
oflih successful revolt. "And they set there a garrison to keep it, 
and fortified Beths Lira 10 preserve it: that the people might have a 
defence against Idumaea" (i Marc- 4“). 

After the Battle of the Elephants nearJie tji-Zachuriah + Anriodius V 
Eupator occupied this border fortress: So the king took Bethsuni, 

and set n garrison there 
to keep if 1 {1 Marc, G*°} . 

Tin? troops of the 
Sdeurids likewise have 
left unmistakable traces 
of their stay. As die 
archaeologists were able 
to establish, these con¬ 
sisted of relics of their 
catering arrangeme nb, 
which were found among 
the ruins of the walls 
erected by Judas Macea- 
baeus, Fart of the rations 
of these soldiere was wine 
of excellent quality from 
the hills of Greece. From 
the handles of the jars, 
which lay about among 
the mass o f broken earth* 
enwan, Albright and 
Sellers were even able 
where the winr 
came from- A wine mer¬ 
chant In Rhodes must 
have been the army's 
principal supplier. 
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That was in 162 B.c. A year later the Seleucids fortified Beth* 
Zur anew. A new citadel, with characteristic Hellenistic masonry, 
arose upon the mined Msccabcaa walls, Thrir general Eac- 
dudes "repaired the stmng dries in Judah,, * . He fortified afro 
die city Bcihsura *, * and put forces in them and provision of 
victuals" t Mace. g"- 61 ). 

The Biblical record ends with the murder of Simon* brother of 
Judas Marc+ibarns. The spiritual and political leadership of 
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Judas was transferred, with the office of High Priest, to Simon’s 
son John. He was called John Hyrcamis. ’‘John, the High Priest, 
and the Jewish people" and “John the High Priest, Head of the 
Jewish people” are the inscriptions on the coins which he had 
minted. 

We arc indebted to Flavins Josephus' careful account of the his¬ 
tory of the period for accurate in format ion about this Macca- 
In-an and his successors. 1 

By dim of incessant and purposeful fighting the frontiers of 
Judah were extended farther and farther. Under Alexander Jan- 
rtaeus* they enlarged their territories until they almost covered the 
area previously occupied by the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

.As time went on the Scleucids became less and less serious adver¬ 
saries. They tacked die strength to tope with the Maccabeans 
when. Rome—now, having overthrown Han mbit l of Carthage, 1 
undisputed mistress <T the Western Mediterranean — bad expanded 
its sovereignty beyond Greece into Asia Minor. 

Pompcy. die Roman general, marc hed through the kingdom of 
the $d Lucid;. into Palestine. After 3 three months" siege Roman 
legions entered Jerusalem in 63 b.g. Judah became a Roman 
province. 

With this event the political independence of Israel came to an 
abrupt end, 

1 Josephus calls liicjn "Kaniwncini" from flic name «F ilirir oners tor tbr 
father o( MatlAthfas -“Wat* ofthejew", I, t. jj. 

* 103-76 a.c. • At the buiilt of ?j*m* m at» n.c. 
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DIGGING UP THE NEW TESTAMENT 
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Jesus afXaZQttih 


CHAPTER 

PALESTINE ON MARE NOSTRUM 

.‘I Province of the Raman Empire—Creek tit its on the Jordan- — The .Hew 
Testament- — A biased story —The governor appears in history —.1 rettstu 
eat ry fourteen years, 

tJ Rm when the fulness of the lime was come God sent forth 
hi5 son." {Gal. 4*). 

Is the wide circle of lotintrics which surround Mare Nostrum, 1 
front North Africa anti Spain to the shores of Asia Minor, the will 
of Rome, now mistress of the world, reigned supreme. After ihr 
d isa ppcarance of the gre a l Semi tic cm pircs of t he * ‘Fertile Crescent," 
Palestine was drawn into the new world and shared its destinies. 
Roman occupation troops enforced the will of Rome m a land 
which was ruled and exploited by men who werr like seise nomi¬ 
nees of Rome. 

Lih: in the Roman Empire took on more anti more the stamp . if 
Greece: Roman civilisation was to a large extent Greek civilisa¬ 
tion: Greet was the world language which united all the subjrc 1 
peoples of the East. 

Anyone wandering through Palestine at the turn of the eras 
might have imagined he was in Greece. Across the Jordan lav out 
and out Greek cities, I Ju ‘Ten Cities'' s of the gospel?. [Matt. 

ML jj :o } look Athens as their model; they had temples winds were 
sacred in Zmis and Artemis, they had tlicir thrallr. their pillared 
forum, their stadium, their gymnasium and their baths. Greek in 
architecture as welt as in the habits of I heir citizens were likewise 
Caesarea, the scat of Pilate’s government, which lay on the Medi¬ 
terranean south of Carmel, Sepphoris and Tiberias, which lay a 
few miles north of Nazareth on the Lake of Galilee, Caesarea 
Philippi, built at the foot of Herman, and likewise Jericho. Only 
the many small towns and villages in Galilee, as tn Judah, hail 
* Tlte Homan ivairu- far I fa: MedUernDcan. 1 Greek: Drkaptilb. 
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retained their Jew ish style of architecture. 11 was in tlicsc genuine 
Jewish communities that Jesus lived and worked, and nowhere do 
the gospel writers speak of ha ever having lived in one of the Greek 
cilks. 

Nevertheless Greek dress and much of die Greek way of life had 
long before Jesus.' day penetrated inm the purely Jewish com¬ 
munities. Natives of Galilee and Judah wore the same sort of 
dot lies as were worn in Alexandria, Rome or Athens. These con¬ 
sisted of tunic and deal:, shoes or sandals, with a hat or a cap as 
head covering. Furniture included a bed and the Greek habit of 
reclining at meals was generally adapted. 

The Old Testament covers a period of nearly 1,200 years if we 
reckon from the liWns from Egypt under Moses, or nearly a,noo 
years if we reckon from the time of the patriarchs. The New 
i’estamciuon the other hand covers a period of less than too years. 
From die begriming of the ministry of Jesus to the end of die Acts or 
the Apostles is only □ little more than thirty years. The Old Testa¬ 
ment largely reflects the varied history of die people of Israel; the 
New Testament is concerned widi die life and sayings of a few in¬ 
dividuals: it revolves exclusively round the teaching of Jesus, 
round his disciples and die apostles. 

Archaeology cannot produce extensive evidence from die world 
of die New Testament. For the life of ChrisL offers nothing that 
would kav c any material traces on this earth: neither royal pnhr« 
nor temples, neither victorious campaigns nor burnt cities and 
countrysides. Jesus was essentially a man of peace, he taught the 
Word of God. Archaeologists have recognised their task to be that 
of reconstructing his environment and rediscovering tlie villages 
and cities where he lived, worked and died, Yel for this purpose 
they have been given a unique guide. No event out of the whole 
of Graeco-Roman history, no manuscript of any classical author 
has come down to posterity in anything like so many ancient copies 
as the scriptures of the New Testament. They ran be numbered in 
thousands, and die oldest and most venerable among them are only 
it few decades removed from the time of Christ. 

“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the $011 of 
David, the son of Abraham*’ (Matt. i'). 

Anyone who had die misfortune 10 read Houston Stewart Cham- 
berioin—and in tlie hist few decodes there were millions of Euro¬ 
peans, especially Germans, who did—might lake a different view. 
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This author, *0 n of an English admiral and son-in-law of Richard 
WagncTj wrote a book which went through sm enormous number 
of editions: “The 1 oundadons of the 19th Century**. In this he 
d aimed among other things to have made the “sensational dis- 
mvery" that Jesus 1 father had been an Aryan, Chamberlain. in¬ 
deed produced “proofs" and referred to "historical sources 1 *. 

Are there any sudi sources, what do they prove and where da 
they comt from? 

There is a whole collection of stories. They date front die first 
two centuries after the turn of the eras* ami they were recounted 
and circulated by antirOmsdans, both Jew? and pagans. 

One name in particular crops up repeatedly ant! plays a sub¬ 
stantial role. It is also mentioned in, the Talmud, the most im¬ 
portant religious writing of pcst-TEiblical Judaism, 'Hie name is 
"Ren Pander:-/', nr sometimes "Urn Pan tend", or even "Ben La- 
PamcnT\ 

According to 1 rad It ion Crlsus the pagan is suppwd to have 
heard the Following story from a Jew about aak 178: “Miriam 1 
mu divorced by her husband, who was a carpenter by trade t after 
he had found her to be guilty of adultery* Site wandered a round 
in disgrace from one place to another and gave birth to Jem 
secretly. His father was a soldier by the name of Panthera," In 
the Talmud he ts described as “Ecu Pandera” and “Jesus Ben 
Pandora". At one point in the Babylonian Talmud Pandera is 
spoken of as "the paramour 1 *. It also says there: "In Fumbedlta 
people said; f S*t;uh cla% Lc. site was unfaithful to her husband" 
(Sabbath iO|B: Sanhedrin 67A}. 

u Fandcra” U supposed 10 have been u foreigner, 1 Roman 
legionary. 

How did such statements come to be made at all? 

The Christians spoke of Jesus as ihc “Son of the Virgin", The 
Jews caught on to this welcome starting point for blackening his 
character, seized on the mystery of his birth and very soon pro¬ 
ceeded to attack it* 

The Greek word for virgin 13 Parthenon But by distorting the 
word the Jew derisively called the “Sun of the Virgin * 1 “Ben ha- 
l 1 jutera" i which meant in their language "Son of die Panther-cat ! T 

Ln the course of rime the origin of this designation was foj uoitcn. 
Even dir Jews themselves no lunger knew that Jesus had been 
snec singly called after his mother in this way within their own 

1 Le, Mary- 
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circles, h was for this reason that the term of ridicule ‘ Pfutteni 1 ’ 
and the whole bias of the tradition took on an entirely different 
sens*'. 

l'or in the Cast a son never lakes Ids mother's name. He is always 
called after Jus father. Consequently “Paniera” or “Panders” was 
taken tu lie the name of Jesus’ father. The name of Jesus* mother 
was well known. She was called “Miriam”, Mary'. But as a 
Jewish name “Painters" or “Panders” was unknown, Tiie man 
who bore it must therefore have been a foreigner, at any rate a non- 
Jew. And what sort of foreigners were about at the lime when 
Miriam gave birth to her son? The answer was simple enough: 
Romans. At the turn of Lhe eras Judaea was swarmim; with 
Roman legionaries. 

Tlds explanation and new interpretation r»r the name “Ben 
Pandora" was afro extremely convenient for the anti-Christian 
i< ndrnries of orthodox Jews. It seemed to have been spe ciall y 
designed to get rid of this “blasphemer of true religion” by brand¬ 
ing him as .1 itOi>Jnv. 

In the light of Christian and Jewish research it is quite char that 
H. S. Chamberlain in his efforts to “prove” the non-Jewish ances¬ 
try of Jena Christ has based his ease on a Jewish distortion of the 
facts. He lias been taken in by what was originally meant as a 
caricature and by an intentional falsehood in the Babylonian 
Talmud, The same thing happened to Ivmsi Haeckel, the author 
or tltc "Riddle of the Univerae” 

The gospels describe Jesus’ lineage as tlic “Son of David”, They 
say so quite unambiguously and leave no room for any possibility 
of Gentile origins. The Apostle Paul, the great missionary' to the 
Gentiles, and Luke the evangelist, who was himself a Gentile by 
birth, would certainly have seen no disadvantage in Jesus being of 
Gentile descent and would undoubtedly have mentioned it some¬ 
where or other. 

“And it came lo pass in those days that them went out a 
deerer from < iaesar Augustus that all die world should tv- 
taxed. And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria.) And all went to be taxed every one into 
his own dty. .Vnd Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of 
the city of Nazareth, into Judaea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem rbecause he was of Lhe house and 
lineage of David to tie taxed with Mary his espoused wife 
.,(Luke a*-*). 
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The census is by no means the invention of modem siLitktidans, 
]*ractiscd in ancient times, it fulfil]' d then as now two extremely 
reasonable purpose, It provided the relevant information firstly 
for calling up men for military service and secondly for taxation 
purposes. In subject countries it was the second of these that 
mostly concerned the Romans. 

Without exacting tribute from its foreign possessions p Rome 
would never have been able on the strength of its own resources to 
afford the luxury of its much admired magnificent buildings and 
pleasanecs, its extravagant way of living, or its expensive system of 
administering its empire. Roman emperors were able to guaran¬ 
tee tbrir people “Pattern el CIr cerises”, "bread and dreuses 1 '\ on a 
grand scale at no rosi to thenuefres. Egypt had lo provide ih« 
com for the free bread. And the great arena* for die games were 
I mill by slaves with money derived from tribute. 

The census* as the Romans themselves called it, tool place in die 
Empire every fourteenth year* ft affected not only the “Gives 
Romani”* die Roman citizens, but also Spain and GauL h 
covered Egypi as well as Syria and Palestine, 

"Cyrcniiis the governor 1 * was die senator P, Sidplcius Quirinius s 
who is otherwise known to us from Roman dommems. The Em¬ 
peror August its rated highly the outstanding ability of this social 
dimber both as soldier and administrator* He was bom in modest 
circumstances near Tuscuium in the Alban hilb s a place which w as 
reckoned among the favourite room of the noble Roman families. 

In a*d* h Quirinius went as legate to Syria, Coponius was sent 
with him from Rome to be the first Procurator of Judaea- Be¬ 
tween a.b. 6 and 7 they carried out a census* buE this cannot be the 
one referred to by St. Luke, since by that time Jesus was over leu 
years old. According to the Biblical narrative the census decreed bv 
Caesar Augustus took place about the year Christ was bom- 
la It possible that Si. Luke made a mistake? 

For a long time it seemed as if he hath 1 1 was nitty when u frag¬ 
ment of Li Roman inscription was discovered at Antioch that the 
surprising fact emerged that Quirimm had been the Emperor's 
legate in Syria cn a previous occasion in the days of S&turamus the 
pro-consul. 

At that time his assignment had been purely military. He led a 
campaign against the Homonadenscs, a tribe in the Taurus moun¬ 
tains in Asia Minor. Quirinius established hi* scat of government 
as well as lus headquarters in Syria between to and 7 b.o t 


CHAPTER 36 

THE STAR OF BET FILE HEM 

-*1 suggestion by Origea—Halkys comet om Chins — Kepler's observa¬ 
tions in Prague—Astronomical tablets found at Sippar—Babylonian astro- 
nomtrs* records—Afodm astronomical calculttiians-—December Jrost in 
Bethlehem . 

".Vow when Jesus was bom in Btihldiem of .Judaea, in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from 
tlic east to Jerusalem, saying, where is he that is horn king of 
theJews? for we have seen his star in the east, and ate come 
to worship him” (Matt- a 1-1 !. 


I NTEA-xATtojfAt, expeditions of astronomers have been regarded as 
:i mailer of course for a long time now. In 195-1 Sweden ex¬ 
perienced a mass invasion of these experts on stars, Scientists from 
all countries, laden with special instruments and measuring 
apparatus, streamed into Scandinavia to observe an eclipse of the 
sun. Is it possible that this journey of the Wise Men of the East to 
Palestine had to do with something of iliis son? 

For centuries St. Matthew's story of the Messianic star has exer¬ 
cised men’s imaginations, Laymen and experts alike have aired 
their view* on the subject and these have found expression in a 
considerable volume of literature. Anything that has ever moved 
across the canopy of heaven, as well as much that has only existed 
in men's imaginations, has heen dubbed the “Star of Bethlehem”. 

That this is a case of a phenomenon in the sky of quite an un¬ 
usual type is indicated by the Bible in unmistakable terms. 
Astronomers arc the experts in these matters of heavenly pheno¬ 
mena and we should therefore expect from them an explanation 
which would fit in with modem scientific knowledge. 

If we dunk of a Hidden bright light in the sky, wr can only 
reckon with two types, apart fmm shooting stars; either a comet or 
a new star, technical!-, known as a "nova”. 

Conjectures of this kind were expressed in early times. Origen. 
fjin- of the Christian Fathers, who lived in Alexandria about aj>. 

320 
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200, wrote as follows: "I am of the opinion that the star which 
appeared to the Wise Men in the east was a new star which had 
nothing in common with those stars which appear either in thr 
firmament or in the lower levels of the atmosphere. Presumably it 
belonged in the category of these heavenly fires which appear From 
time to lime ami have been given names by the Greeks depending 
on their si tape, cither comets, or fiery beams, or Siam 1 hosts, or 
starry tails, or v essels or some such name /* 

Blight comers, with tails often stretching lialf across the sky. 
have always made a deep impression on men’s minds. They wen- 
held to portend special events. Is it surprising that this mr.'Si mag¬ 
nificent of all stellar spectacles should be associated with the idea of 
Lite star of the Wise Men of the East? Artists seized upon this 
attractive motif: in many popular representations of the crib in 
pictures of the birth of Christ a radiant comet shines over the 
manger bed of Bethlehem. 

Excavations and ancient writings which have come to light have 
produced astonishingly deluded information about astronomical 
occurrences stretching back over thousands of years. We now pos¬ 
sess notes and observations from Greek, Roman. Babylonian, 
Egyptian and Chinese sources. 

After the assassination of Caesar, shortly after the Ides of March 
in 44 U'C-t a brilliant romcl was *een. Seventeen years before the 
turn of the eras another extremely bright comet appeared sud¬ 
denly. am I was observed for a whole night in Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries, The next dazzling comet to be reported was in the year a.d. 
66 , shortly before Nero committed suicide. 

Between these two there is another account with most precise 
details, this time from Chinese astronomers. Their observations 
are recorded in the Wen-hicn-thung-khao encyclopaedia of the 
Chinese scholar Mi TuanJin; "In the first year of [ ihc Emperor J 
Yuen-ycn, In Lite 7th month, on (lie day Sin-ouct [25 August] a 
comet was seen in die region of the sky known os Toung-oSng 
[beside the Mu of the Gemini], It passed over the Ou-tschoui- 
heog [Gemini], proceeded from the Ho-su [Castor and Pollux] in 
a northerly direction and then into the group of Hier.-youen [the 
head of Leo] and into the house of Thaiouei [tail of Leo], . , On 
the 56th day it disappeared with the Blue Dragon [Scorpio]. 
Altogether the comet was observed for 63 days.” 

This very full account from ancient Chinese sources contains the 
first description of the famous Halley's comet, that great tr ailin g 
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star which always reappears close to the sun after an interval of 
sevcnty-sm years* The last time it was seen was between 1909 and 
igit. Hie strange display will be seen again in 198& For the 
comet keeps to a strict time schedule On iis tremendous elliptical 
course through space. But it is not always visible and not equally 
visible everywhere* Thus in ihc year ti b.c. in China it was an 
astral phenomenal which could be accurately observed in all its 
phases Whereas in die M editcrraiLean countrirs ? in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, there is no mention whatever at that time of a heavenly 
body of such striking and impressive brilliance. 

The same is true of "new stars 1 '. Thcs-e is Nova* 1 * are contfdkt- 
lions in sjiacc which suddenly burst asunder in an atomic explosion 
of colossal magnitude. Their radiance* which outshines the light 
of all other stars, is so noticeable and so unusual that it is always 
remarked upon. About the turn of she eras the blazing light of j. 
new star is only twice metmmeed* in 134 bjj. and a.d # 173, None 
of the old ^mrem and iraditions says anydting about a bright 
comet or .1 nru star in the Mediterranean world about the year 
tern. 

Shortly before Christmas 1603, on December ijth w the Imperial 
Mathematician and Astronomer Royal Johannes Kepler was sil¬ 
ting through the night high 
above the Moldava in Lhc 
Hrad^yn in Prague, ob* 
serving with h is modest 
telescope the approach of 
two plane is. “Conjunc¬ 
tion" is the technical namr 
For the position of two 
celestial bodies on the 
same degree of longitude. 
Sometimes two planets 
move so dose lo One 
another that they have the 
appearance of a single 
larger and more brilliant scar. That night Saturn ant! Jupiter had 
a rendezvous in space within the constellation of Pisces. 

Looking through his notes later Kepler suddenly remembered 
something hr had read in the rabbinic writer Abarbatid, rrlerring 
to an unusual influence whidi Jewish astrologers were said to haw 
ascribed to this same constellation. Messiah would appear when 
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there was a conjunction of Saturn ami Jtiptter in the eotistcUaiion 
of Pisces. 

Could it have been the same conjunction at the time of i he birth 
or Christ as Kepler had observed at Ghristrnasdde in 1603? 

Kepler checked his calculations again and again. He was a mix¬ 
ture of scholar and quack t astronomer and astrologer, a disdplc of 
those doctrines which had been put in the same class; as mixing 
poisons as far back m the Code of Justinian. The result w*as a three¬ 
fold conjunction within the space of a year. Astronomical calcula¬ 
tions gave the year as 7 According to astrological tables it must 
have been 6 b.c. Kepler decided in favour of 6 and dated the 
conception of Mary consequently 7 b.c p 

His fascinating discovery was published in a number of books, 
but this enlightened genius who established the planetary laws 
named after him eventually steeped himself overmuch in the realm 
of mysticism* Consequently Kepler s hypotheses were foi a long 
time rejected and finally disregarded. It was not until the iqih 
century that astronomers tern in inhered (hem again. Bui even then 
it was impossible to produce clear scientific proof. 

Science has provided it in our own clay, 

tn 19&5 the German scholar P. Schnabel deciphered the 
“papers” in Neo-bubylqhian cuneiform of a famous professional 
institute in the nnrient world, the School of Astrology at Sippar in 
Babylonia, Among endless arris s of prosaic dates of observations 
he camc across a note about the position of die planets in ihc con- 
Stella non oS Pisces. Jupiter and Saturn arc carefully marked In 
over a period of five months. Reckoned in our calendar rh* fc year 
was 7 b + c t i 

Archaeologists and Jiiatomiu have to reconstruct their picture 
of a bygone age with enormous effort, from monuments and docij- 
menu, from individual discoveries and broken Fragment. Is is 
simpler for the modern astronomer. He can turn back the cosmic 
dock at will. In his planetarium he can arrange the starry sky 
exactly as it was thousands of year’s ago for any given year* any 
month, even any dayK The position of the stars can be calculated 
backwards with equal precision: 

In the year 7 b,c. Jupiter and Saturn did in fact meet in Pisces 
and* as Kepler had already discovered, they met three times* 
Mathematical calculations established further that this threefold 
conjunction of the planets was particularly clearly virihlc in the 
Mediterranean area* 
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TIie? lime-table of this plagiary rncmimer when it is presented 
in the prosaic dating system of modem astronomical calculations 
looks something like this: 

About the end of February in 7 js.n, thedmterin" began* Jupi¬ 
ter moved out of the cor$i citation Aquarius towards Saturn in the 
constellation of Pisces, Since the sun at that time was also in the 
sign of Pisces its light covered the coiutdlaridn. It was not until 
April 12th that both planets rose in Pbccs hcliacatly with a dif¬ 
ference of 8 degrees of longitude, “HeflaeaJ^ h the word used by 
astronomers to indicate ihr first visible rising of ?i star :n ■ luyhirak* 
Qn May 29th, visible for fully two hour* in the 
morning sky t the first close encounter took place 
in the 2 lit degree of Pisces with a di Herr nee of 
o degrees of longitude and of 0*98 degrees of 
latitude. 

The second conjunction took place on October 
3rd in the tflth degree of the constellation of 
Pisces- 

On December 4th fur the third scud last time a 
dost' encounter or the planets Jupiter and Saturn 
took place. This time it was in the [filh degree 
of Pisces. At the end of January in the year 6 B.c* 
the planet Jupiter moved out of Pisces into Aries, 
s *We have seen lusstaxin the cast” (Matt* 2- r 
said the Wise Men, according to the A Ah In¬ 
genious textual critics discovered that the words 
**in the cast” arc in the original ‘"En tc anatole”— 
the Greek singular—but that elsewhere lA thc 
east* 1 i$ represented by ^anatolai”—the Greek 
plural, The singular form “aufttedi" has, it h 
maintained, quite a special astronomical significance, in that it 
implies the observation of s he curly rising of the star, the so called 
heliacal rising. The translator* of the Authorised Version could 
not have known this. 

If this exposition of the teat is accepted* the translation—in the 
jargon of these astronomical expens—would read as follows: 

“We have seen his scar appear in the first rays of dawn/ 1 That 
would have corresponded exactly with the astronomi l;i! facts. 

But why this ancient learned expedition of the three Wise Men 
to Palestine when, as wc know, they could the occurrence just 
M w ell In Babylon? 
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The sky-gazers of die East in their capacity as aitrologcis 
attached a special significance to each star. According to the 
Chaldeans* Pisces was the sign of the West, the Mediterranean 
countries: in Jcivi&h tradition it was iIici sign of Israel, die sign of 
the Messiah, The constellation of Pi sees stood at the end of the 
son's old course and at the beginning of its new one. What b 
more likely than that they saw in it the sign of die end of an old age 
and the start of a new one? 

Jupiter was always 1 hough 1 of by all nations as a lucky star and 
a royal star. According to old Jewish tradition Saturn was sup¬ 
posed to protect Israel: Tad tits equates him with the god of the 
Jews, Babylonian astrology reckoned the ringed planet 10 be die 
special star of the neighbouring lands of Syria and Palestine. 

Since Nebuchadnezzar’s time many thousands of Jews had lived 
in Babylon. Many of them may have studied at the School of 
Astrology in Sippar. This wonderful encounter of Jupiter with 
Saturn, guardian of Israel, in the constellation of the "West coun¬ 
try 5 \ of die Messiah, must have deeply moved the Jewish astro¬ 
logers. For according to astrological ways of thinking it pointed to 
the appearance of a mighty king in the Wc« country, the land of 
their father** To experience that in person, to see it with their cum 
eyes, that was the reason for the journey of the wise astronomers 
from the East. 

On May aytli in the year 7 B h a they observ ed she first encounter 
of the two planets from the roof of the School of Astrology at Sip- 
par* At I hat time of year the heat was already unbearable in Meso¬ 
potamia, Summer is no lime for long and difficult journeys* Be¬ 
sides ih&tj they knew about the second conjunction on October 
3rd* They could predict thb encounter in advance as accurately 
m future eclipses of the sun and moon. The fact that October 3rd 
was die Jewish Day of Atonement may have been taken as an 
admonition, and at that point they may have started out on their 
journey* 

Travel on the caravan routes even on camels, the swiftc?i mcai&s 
of transport, was a leisurely affair* If we think in terms of a jour¬ 
ney lasting about six w- clts, the WUc Men would arrive in Jem- 
otrm towards the end of November. 

"Where is he that h bam King «if die Jews? for we have seen his 
star in tht and are come m worship him/* 9 V Whti\ Herod the 
king had heard these things, he was troubled, m*d aQ Jerusalem 
with luin 5 * (Matt* For these Eastern astronomefithat must 
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have been the fim and obvious question, which would however 
aroLESc nothing hut startled concern in Jerusalem, They knew 
nothing about schools of astrology in tlv: Holy City. 

Herod* the hated tyrant, was alarmed. The announce mem ufa 
new-born king brought hh sovereignty into question* The people 
on the other I land were pleasurably startled* as appears fr^m otlici 
historical sources. About a year after dm conjunction of planets 
which has jus i been described, a strong Messianic movement came 
into being, Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian, records that 
about this rime a rumour went around that God had derided to 
bring the rule of the Roman foreigners to an end and that a sign 
from heaven had announced the coming of a Jewish king. Herod, 
w ho had been appointed by the Romans* was m fact not a Jew but 
an IduinaearL 

Herod did not hesitate. Hr "gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together* 1 and “demanded of them where 
Christ should hr bom' 1 . They searched through iheandem satrrd 
scriptures of the nation and found the allusion which is contained 
in the book of the prophet Micah, who had lived 700 years before 
in the kingdom of Judah: “But thou, Bethlehem Ephnuah. though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah* yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel * . , pt (Micah § = ;. 

Herod therefore summoned the Wise Men and "sent them to 
Bethlehem" (Matt. i i *). Since Jupiter and Saturn came logcilier 
for the thud time in the conrtclkuirm of Pisces on the 4th Decem¬ 
ber, "they rejoiced with exceeding ^.reai joy" 1 and set out foi 
Bethlehem “and lo T the star, which riicv saw in the eastj went 
before them T * (Matt a iaf )* 

On the road to Hebron, 3 miles from Jerusalem* lies the village 
of "Bet Lahnt^f which was the old Bethlehem of Judah, The an¬ 
cient highway, which Abraham had once passed a Jong* lay almost 
due north and south. At tbrir ihird conjunction the pkmris Jupi¬ 
ter and Saturn appeared to have dissolved Into one great brilliant 
ttar- In the twilight of the evening they were visible in a southerly 
direction, so dial dir Wise Men of the East on their way from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem had the bright star in front nf their ryes 
all the time. As the gospel says, the star actually “went before 
ihcm fci * 

Every year millions of people aU over the world hear the story of 
the Wise Men of the East, The £, Star of Bethlehem", a symbol 
which is always associated with Christmas* impinges on life in 
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other ways. In biographical dictionaries and on tonsbsioncs it has 
its place beside tlic date uFttfth. 

Christendom eefcbrates Chris mi as from December 24-25, 
Astronomers and historians, aecnlar and ecdcsiasricaJ, arc- how¬ 
ever tumnmous ihM December 25 of the year zero was not Uir 
authentic date of the birth of Christy neither as regards the year 
nor tin- day. Tilt responsibility for this lies ai the door of ihr 
Scythian monk Dionysius Exii^ius, who made several mistakes and 
miscaJculations, He lived in Rome. and in the year 533 he was hi¬ 
st meted to Fix the beginning of the new era by working back wards. 
But he forgot the year zero which should have been inserted be¬ 
tween 1 b t cl and A-E- l- He also overlooked the four years when 
the Rnmau emperor Augustus had rdgtfed under his own namr 
Oct a vim* 

The Biblical 1 radition gives w* this clear indication: L, Xow when 
Jesus was bom lu Beddehem of Judaea^ in the days of Herod the 
king . . , lf Matt. a 1 ). We know from numerous contemporary 
sources who Herod was anti when he lived and reigned. In 40 B.C. 
Herod was designated king of Judaea by the Romans. His reign 
ended with Ids death id 4 lt.c. Jesus must therefore have been bom 
before 4 b.c, 

December 25 ts referred to in documents as Christmas Day in 
a.d. 354 for tin first time. Under the Roman emperor Justinian 1 
it was recognised as an official holiday. An old Roman festival 
played a major part in the choice of this particular day. December 
■J5 in ancient Rome was the “'Dies Natalis Invicti 1 ", “the birthday 
of the unconqtn:red”, the day of thr winter solstice and at the same 
time, in Rome, the last day of the Saturnalia, which had long since 
degenerated into a week of unbridled carnival, and therefore a 
time when the Christians could fed most safe from persecution. 

Meteorologists as well as historians anti astronomers have some¬ 
thing of importance to contribute to this question of firing the date 
of the birth of Jesus. According to St. Luke: “And there were in 
ihc same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night” Luke a 6 ). 

Meteorologists have made exact recordings of the temperature 
at Hebron. This spot in the southern part of the highlands of 
Judah exhibits the same climatic conditions as Bethlehem, which 
is not far distant. The temperature readings show- over a period of 
three months that the incidence of frost is as follows: December— 

1 a^-565- 
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2 -8*; January—i-6'; Fchuiaxy C‘i*. The first two months have 
also the neatest rain fall in the yean: approximately 6 inches in 
December, and nearly 8 inches in January. According to all exist¬ 
ing information the climate of Palestine lias not changed appre¬ 
ciably in die last *1,000 years, consequently modern accurate 
meteorological observations can be taken ns a bash. 

At Christmas time Bethlehem is in the grip of fru:-;t, and in the 
Promised Land no cattle svouUl have been in the fields in that tem¬ 
perature. This fact is borne out by a remark in the Talmud to the 
effect that in that neighbourhood the Docks were put om 10 grass in 
March and brought in again at die beginning of November. They 
remained out in the open for almost eight months. 

Around Christmas-time nowadays both animals and shepherds 
are under cover in Palestine. 

What St. Luke tells us points therefore to the birth of Jeans a*, 
having taken place before the onset of winter, anti the description 
of the brilliant star in St. Matt I lew's gospel points to the year 7 b.C- 
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CHAPTER 37 


THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT 

Materia near Cairo —4 ftim&us u timbal Gardrif*—Piatt qfpilgrimage 
mar t/u On fifths Bible—Queen Cleopatra's halzam garden. 

4t And when they were departed, behold„ the angel of the 
Lord appeareili to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be 
Lhou there until I bring thee word ■ for Herod Will seek the 
young e!iiId, to destroy him. When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night* and departed into 
Egypt: and was there until the death of Herod. . . *" 'Matt. 
a™)* 

A.VTO.SE fleeing the country tbr safety goes, if he can, to some place 
where he will he among his own kith and kin. Anyone taking an 
infant as well will tend to prefer some place as near the frontier as 
possible. 

On the road from Palestine tu Egypt, at tout G miles ndrtl of 
Cai ro t lies the quiet little village of Malaria. U is on the right 
bank of tlie Nile. There is therefore no need to cross the wide 
river. From among the great Adds of sugar cane peeps the dome 
of “Sanetac Familiac in Aegypto Exul?\ the Church uftbe Holy 
Family, The ancient tales that have woven themselves round the 
nearby tiny garden seemed a good enough reason for French 
Jesuits to build the little church* 

Today, as of old* pilgrims from all over die world pass through 
the creaking ga te into the garden, and stand in front of the great dc* 
cayed bole of a sycamore, called the 'Tree of the Holy Virgin 51 . In 
its hollow trunk, says a pious legend, Mary and dm infant Jesus hid 
from their pursuers, during their flight, A spider is said to have spun 
such a close w eb over the fugitive* that they w ere not discovered. 

There has been much dispute over the real age of the venerable 
tree. Its existence is not attested by eye-witnesses beyond a few 
centimes back* But there is another tale about this village, which 
is nearly 2.000 years old. 
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In the Middle Apes the garden at Mataria was famous ust .1 
"Herbal Garden-\ because it produced plants which were mi 
found anywhere rise in Egypt. "Slender htlk trees which are m 
higher titan i 3 i belt of your riding breeches and resemble tin 
wood of the wild vine/ 1 uTote Sir John Maundcyilk, who saw 
them during hh travel* in r^. What he was describing were 
balsam-bphcs. How these precious shrubs at me to Egy pt is 
recounted by the trusty historian Flavius Josephus, 

After the murder of Caesar, Mark Antony came to Alexandria. 
Cleopatra, ihe ambitious queen of Egypt* had a liaison with 
him. 

Secretly she was planning Lite restoration of ihe old sphere of 
power of her ancestors, which involved gelling back Palestine, 
Several times she visited the land ofJudaea and Jerusalem and even 
tried to ensnare king Herod and w in over to her side this nominee 
of Rome. Although Herod was anything but a misogynist he w as 
much too able and much too realistic not to know very well that an 
adventure of this sort would bring about his ears the wrath of the 
powerful Antony, Nevertheless his rejection of Cleopatra almost 
cost him his head. Her feminine vanity deeply wounded, she now 
intrigued with Mark Antony against Herod, She brought u 
li bout that the Jewish king was summoned io Alexandria iu answer 
grave charges. Cleopatra had played her cards skilfully, but Herod 
was tlir bigger fnx. Laden with gold treasure he went to visit Mark 
Antony and was able to soothe his feelings by bribing him. An¬ 
other deep humiliation for die queen! But shr did not come away 
empty-handed, Herod had to vacate in her favour the whole of 
the valuable sea coast of Palestine with all its dries; Mark Antony 
presented them to his mistress as hear personal property. In addi¬ 
tion* she got the city of Jericho on the Jordan with its surrounding 
plantations, which contained in large fragraiiL gardens most valu¬ 
able plants, reared from seeds which the Queen of Sheba was said 
to have brought once upon a time as a present to the great 
Solomon—balsam bushes. 

The new owner, as Josephus expressly mentions* took culling of 
it home with her. They tv ere planted on her instructions in the 
Temple gardens at Heliopolis, ihr "On 1 * of the Bible (Gem 41^) 
Under the care of skilled Jewish gardeners from the Jordan valley 
these rare and prrdnus shrubs throve on the Nile—the ‘‘Herbal 
garden'* iif Miliaria* 

Thirty years bier—Cleopatra and Mark A ninny had long 
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since committed suicide after their defeat in the naval hat tic of 
Acttum—Joseph, Mary and Jesus arc said to have found safe refugr 
among die Jewish gardeners in the fragrant balsam gardens of 
Matilda. 

Many trails keep on leading again and again to this same Spot! 
perhaps one day one of them will turnout to be historically true. 


chapter 3e 

NAZARETH IS GALILEE 

Death of King Herod —*' The most cruel tyrant 11 h — Utu est in the land — 
Checking Jerusalem's fmanu's — Sttbu&S Steals the TtWplc treasure *— 
Varus ciutifcs 2fiQO Jews — A town of carpenters—Where Jesus grett> In 
manhood. 

‘ ! But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lord 
appearsth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying, Arise, and 
late the young child anti his mother, aud go into the land of 
Israel: for they are dead which sought the young child's life* 
* , . But when lie heard that Arcliduus did reign in Judaea in 
the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to eo thither’' 

(Mail a «■»*«}. 


Hekou died at the age of seventy in 4 B.c,, thlrty-siac years after 
Rome bad made him king. It is said that immediately aftci liis 
death there occurred an eclipse of the moon which nan Jem astro¬ 
nomers reckon to have happened on March 13th. 

Flavius Josephus passes harsh judgement on him when he comes 
to write about Hcnxt a few decades later: ”He was no king but the 
most cruel tyrant who ever ascended tin: throne. He murdered a 
vast number of people and the lot of those he Lb alive was so 
miserable dial the dead might cornu themselves fortunate. He not 
only tortured his subjects singly but ill treated whole communities. 
In order to beautify foreign cities he robbed his own, and made 
gifts to foreign nations which were paid for with Jewish blood, The 
result was that instead of their former prosperity and time 
honoured customs the people fell victim to utter jtoveriy and 
demoralisation. Within a lew years the Jews suffered more misery 
through Herod than their forefathers had done in the long period 
since they left Babylon and returned under Xerxes.” 

In thirty-six years hardly a day passed without someone being 
sentenced to death. Herod spared no one, neither his own family 
nor his closest friends, neither the priests nor least of all the people. 
On his !ss: of victims stand the names of tin- two litis bands of his 
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sister Salome, ht$ wife Mariam ne and Lis ?ons Alexander and 
Aristobulus. Hr lod Lis brother-in-law dmuncd in the Jordan md 
his mothcr 4 n*law Alexandra put out of the uav* Two scholar 
who had tom down the golden Roman eagle from the gateway of 
the Temple were burned alive. Hyreamu the last of the Hasiiio- 
ncans killed. Noble fa mi litis were exterminated root and 
branch. Many of the Pharisees were done away with. Five days 
before his death the old man had Ids son Antipater assassinated. 
And that is only a fraction of die crimes of this man who “ruled 
Like a wild beast". 

The Massacre of the Innocent at Bethlehem* which the Bible 
lays at ids door (Matt, a 1 *), fits m perfectly with this revolting 
picture of his character. 

After the murder of Anti paicr, Herod on his death bed made a 
will in which he nominated three of bis younger sons oe his succes¬ 
sors. Archclaus was to succeed to thr kingdom, Herod Aniipasand 
Philip wer e Lo be idrarths, rulers of Galilee Lind Peiaeu, pan of 
Transjordan, and the territory north-east of the Lake of Galilee, 
Archdam was acknowledged as king by hi* family and was 
acclaimed by Herod's mercenaries—Germans, Gauls and Thra¬ 
cians. ifot throughout the country' the news of llie despot's death 
brought uprisings of a violence which had seldom been seen in 
Jewry* Their burning hatred of the house of Herod was mingled 
with their loathing of the Romans. 

Instead of lamenting the death or Herod they proclaimed their 
grid over the deaths ofhis innocent victim^ The people demanded 
that die learned. JcUuda bem SaripUa and MaU&tHai ben M;tigo* 
loth, who had been burned tike lordicSj should lie atoned for* 
Archchui.* replied by sending his troops to Jerusalem* Three 
thousand people were butchered on one day alone- The coitus of 
the Temple weit strewn with corpses. This first aa of An, hdaus 
revealed at one stroke the true character of the man—Herod's son 
yielded nothing to his father in cruelly and injustice* 

However* the will had to be approved by t he Emperor Augustus. 
Archdaus and Herod Anfipos accordingly sex out for Rome one 
after the other. At the same time fifty of the elders representing the 
people of Israel hastened to Augustus lo beseech him to rid them 
of this “monarchy". In the absence of the HetadUw the unrest 
iLVMitiv. ci more serf cm* prapc^nii ns As a s?i nitty measure a Roman 
legion was despatched to Jerusalem. Right in the midst of this 
turmoil, os luck would have it* there arrived fine of the hated 
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Romans itt th<- (irustm nf Sabinas. agem ofthr Imperial Treasury, 
Dbrnpmling all warning he took up his abode in Herod's pa bee 
and pr iHicrtlfd in audit the raxes and tribute of Judaea. 

Masses of pilgrims were streaming imn the Holy City for the 
I 1 east of Weeks. Bloody clashes ensued, Ritter fighting broke out 
in the Temple area, Stones were thrown ai the Roman troops. 
They scl fire to the arcades, then rushed into the Temple and 
pillaged ail they could lay hands on. Sabinus himself relieved the 
temple treasury of 400 talents. At width point he had to retreat 
precipitately to the palace and barricade lumsdf in. 

Revolt spread from Jerusalem through the country like wildfire, 
The royal palaces of Judaea were plundered and set ablaze. The 
governor of Syria hastened to the scene with a powerful Roman 
army strengthened w itli troops from Beirut and Arabia. As soon 
as the marching cofcjmns appeared in sight of Jerusalem the rebels 
fled. Ihcy were pursued and captured in droves, 

1 Wo thousand men were crucified. 

The Roman governor of Syria who issued this order wrote his 
name in the history books through a decisive defeat which he suf¬ 
fered in a.O. Hr was Quintilujs Varus, who was posted from 
Syria 1° Germany, and lost the battle of the Teuloburgian Forest, 

Ibis was the terrifying situation when Joseph, on his way back 
from Egypt, "beard that Archelauis did reigti in Judaea in the room 
of his father Herod”. It was for this reason that "he was afraid to 
go thither". 

" And lie came and dwelt in a citv called Nazareth" l Matt 

3 ®). 

Many a scholar and writer has extolled the beauty of the place 
where Jesus spent his childhood and youth. St. Jerome called 
Nazareth "The Flower of Galilee 1 *. Present day Nazareth is a 
little town of 8,000 souls, tu the arcades of its lanes and alley-ways 
a surprising number of carpenters run their open air workshops 
ami sell their wares. Wooden yokes for oxen, ploughs, and a 
variety of other implements used by smallholders in the past as 
well as today are manufactured there. 

As in dir time of Jesus, women draw water in jars, which they 
skilfully balance on their heads, from a well at the foot of the hill 
where a little spring supplies it. “Ain Maryam", "Mary’s Well”, 
has been the name of this fountain from time Immemorial, It 
provides the only water supply for far and near. 
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Old Nazareth has left many traces behind. It lay farther up the 
hill than the modem village, and ill e re r T at>o feet above $ea level 
its little houses with their day walk clustered together, one of them 
belonging to Joseph the carpenter* 

Nazareth* like Jerusalem, Is surrounded by hills* But how dif¬ 
ferent is the character of die two scenes, how unlike they are in 
appearance and atmosphere* There is an air of menace and gloom 
about the Judaean mountains They provide a noble and austere 
background for a world which gave birth to the prophets, these 
uncompromising fighters who pitted their wills against the whole 
world, who stormed against wrongs or every son* against im- 
morality, against perverdom of justice, who pronounced judgement 
upon the peoples and rebuked the nations. 

Peaceful and charming by contrast arc the gentle contours of the 
environs of Nazareth. Garden* and fields surround the little vil¬ 
lage with its farmer* and its i rafhmen. Groves of datr-palms, fsg 
trees and pomegranates clothe the encircling lulls in friendly green. 
The fields arc full of wheat and barky, vineyards yield tlieir deli¬ 
cious fruit and everywhere on the highways and byways grows an 
a bun dance of richly coloured Bowers. 

This h the countryside which supplied Jesus with so many of 
these lovely parables, the parables of sowing and harvesting, of the 
wheat and the tares, the mustard seed* the vineyard and the lilies 
of the field. 

Yet old time Nazareth was not wholly out of touch with the busy 
world. The Roman military road from the north which came 
down through the hills of Galilee passed Nazareth on its way, and 
nm far south an ancient caravan route, die busy road for all trade 
between Damascus and Egypt, crossed the plain ofJezreeL 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST 

The witness of Josephus—A forbidden marriage — Herod Antipas orders 
an arrest — The castle of Afathaems in Afoab—The dungeon of death — 
Princess Salome — Capernaum "on the sea”—Ruins in a eucalyptus groit — 
The place where Jesus taught. 

"Then comeih Jcitis from Galilee to Jordan, umo John, to 
be baptised of him’ 1 (Matt, 3 13 ,. 

This was die event which took Jesus for the first time from his 
Nazareth home. After the years of childhood and yr.uih, about 
which we are told almost nothing, Jit stepped on to the stage for his 
public ministry. “And Jesus himself, when he began to teach, was 
about 1 Surly years of age” (Luke 3**—R.V.). 

John preached and baptised] it the Jordan valley south of Jericho, 
where the river is crossed by the well-known ford. He was therefore 
in the territory of Herod Antipas, the tetrarch appointed bv Rome, 

Apart from his baptism of Jesus, it is principally through his 
tragic end that John lias become known throughout die world. He 
was beheaded. 

Did the godly Baptist, who appears at the decisive turning point 
in Jesus' life, exist at all ? His contemporary'Josephus, id la ns licit 
John was a high-minded man “who urged the Jew* to strive to¬ 
wards perfection and exhorted them to deal justly with one another 
and walk humbly with God and to present themselves for baptism. 
As they flocked to hint from all directions Herod began to be 
alarmed lest the influence of such a man might lead to disturb¬ 
ances. In consequence of Herod’s suspicion? Jolm was put in 
chains, sent to the castle of Machacms and there beheaded.' 1 

“For Herod had laid held on John, aiul bound him and put him 
in prison forHerodias' sake . . (Man. 14 s ; Mark 6”; Luke 3 J *j, 
According to the gospels this was the reason for John's arrest, 
Josephus has some more background detail to oiler; 

In the course oTa trip 10 Rome Herod got to know Heredias, Ms 
brother’s wife, and was so much attracted by her that lit ventured 
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a proposal of marriage, Heredias agreed and brought with her 
into the marriage her daughter Salome* 

According to Mosaic law marriage with a sUier-indnw ua& for¬ 
bidden and—according to the gospels—John the Baptist de¬ 
nounced it, an offence which in the eyes of the enraged Heredias 
could only be expiated by his deiiih, 

Josephus puts the event in a concrete histcirical setting, the castle 
oFMachaeru*, one of the numerDus stronglialds which Herod the 
Great had built in Palestine, 

MadiacrnSj the place where John forfeited his life* lies in dart 
and nigged county on the cast side of the Dead Sea* No road links 
this Isolated spot with the outside world* Narrow paths lead up 
From the valley of the Jordan into the bare and desolate mountains 
of what was once Moab. In the deep wadis - few Bedouin families 
wander with their Hocks over die scanty rough grass. 

Not far from the river Attldii one lofty peak rise* above the 
round humps of die oilier mountains* Its summit, which is swept 
by dull winds* is still crowned wlih ruins. M EI Mashnaka**, "The 
Hanging Palace*', is what the Bedouins cull ilib deserted place, 
‘Fliis was the fortress of Machacraij, Far to the north can lie seen 
with die naked eye die part of the Jordan valley where John bap¬ 
tised the people ami where he w as arrested. 

So far no excavations have been carried out among the ruins of 
"El Maslmaka" and few have risked die lonely spot at all. Below 
the summit the rock-face is at one point hollowed out 10 a con¬ 
siderable depth. Narrow passages lead into a large vaulted cham¬ 
ber wliich from time to time provides shelter for nomads and their 
Hocks when sudden storms take them by surprise among the 
mountains of Moab. From Use carefully shaped walls it is obvious 
that this was once the: castle dungeon. This gloomy vault sheltered 
John the Baptist after his arrest and it was here that he was 
beheaded. 

Anyone who has heard of the beheading of John associates auto¬ 
matically with it the name of Salome, and thinks at once of the 
daughter of Heredias who at her mother's behest is said to have 
asked for die head of John as a reward for her dancing. This 
Salome has taken her place in the literature of die world. Oscar 
Wilde wrote a play “Salome 4 *, Richard Strauss made the story nf 
this Jewish princess the theme of lus famous opera "Salome", even 
Hollywood has used the <unry of Salome as the subject of one of Its 
epoch-making Films, 
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Bui in the Mnv Testament we may search in vain for tin- name 
nt this princess. The Bible makes no mention of Salome. I11 the 
story of John the Baptist she is amply called the 1 -daughter of 
Hcrafias 1 ’ [Mark 6 «). 

Il is Jose pirns who lias told ns die name of this “daughter of 
Heredias”. A small coin has preserved her appearance for pos¬ 
terity. She is depicted on it with her husband Aristobukis. The 
coin Ijcan. lire it is crip tied * b King Aristobi itus-Queen Salome”* 
Salome must havr been still a gid when John the Baptist was be- 
beaded—about nineteen years old. 

“‘Now when Jegus had heard that John was cast into prison 
he departed into Galilee: and leaving Nazareth, he came and 
dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea coast h in the bor¬ 
ders of Zabulon and Nephlhalim” (Mat. 4** ia h 

During the short course of Jesus' ministry, which according to 
1 he evangelists Matthew 1 , Mark and Lukrcatinnc have lasted more 
than a year and a half* a m place always takes priority. Matthew 
indeed on one occasion calls it “his own city 11 Matt. 9 1 ): Caper¬ 
naum on the Lake of Galilee. 

At the north end, not far from thr spot where the fast running 
waters of the Jordan pour into the lake, the shore curves into a 
small bay. Out of the dark greenness of eucalyptus bushes comes a 
glint of white stone dags with four pillars rising out of them. Tufts 
of gras* sprout from between the paving stones of the courtyard, 
shattered columns and blocks of basalt with carved ornamentation 
lie strewn mound. All that remains of what w as once the numner 
are the bmad sEeps of a staircase, the last remnants of a one-rime 
splendid synagogue. 

That is all that b left to hear witness to ancient Capernaum, 

In 1916 the German archaeologists fi Kohl and C* Watzingrr 
discovered hidden under rubble and overgrown wit It gross the 
fragmentary remains of this edifice, Franciscans rebuilt part of the 
old facade out of the ruins. The walls of the original building con¬ 
sisted of while limestone: on three sides it was surrounded by rows 
of tali pillars. The interior, measuring Bo v 50 fireh was decorated 
with sculptures of palm*, vine brandies, lions and cenjaun. From 
there the view through a large window ranged southwards over the 
broad surface of the lake to where Jerusalem lay behind the pah 
blue outlines of distant hills* 

Both archaeologists were convinced that they had found the 
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synagogue of Capernaum dating from the time of Christ. but in 
tile whole of Palestine there is not one synagogue left from those 
days. When the Romans in two bloody wars ra'/e.J Jerusalem to 
the ground anti ihe inhabitants of the ancient rum try were sou- 
tent'd to the four winds, their sanctuaries also {HI a prey to destruc¬ 
tion. 

Tliis building came into being for the first time about a.d, 300 
on top of the rains and foundations of the synagogue in which 
Jesus often stood and taught on the Sabbath day: “And they went 
into Capernaum; and straightway on the sabbath day he entered 
into the synagogue and taught" (Mark i u ). 

Most of the inhabitants of the little town of Capernaum lived on 
the natural riches of the lake: huts anti houses in large numbers 
nestled quietly on the gentle slopes or surrounded the synagogue. 
On the day when Jesus came from Nazareth to Capernaum he 
took the first decisive step towards proclaiming his message: “Now 
as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea; for they tvrrc fishers. And Jesus 
said unto them: Come ye after me, and 1 will make you fishers of 
men” Mark *‘*- 1T ), He met another pair of brothers, jatnes and 
John, as they were mending their nets. The first people to listen to 
his words, to accept his teaching and to become Ida disciples, were 
simple men, fishermen of Galilee. 

Jesus often wandered up from the lake into the Galilean hills, 
and preached in many of the towns and villages, but always re¬ 
turned to the little fishing town : it remained the main centre of his 
mission. And when one day he left Capernaum and set out with 
twelve disciples for Jerusalem, it was his last journey. 
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THE LAST JOURNEY, 

TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION 

Detour though Tfansjordm—The tnx^ollcctor of Jericho— View from 
the Meant of Olicts—Arrest on list Mount of Dims- The “ dub s" of the 
high priests—The Procurator Pontius Pilate—Vincent discovers the : ‘/W- 
mcni’ 1 —Scourging in the courtyard of the Antonin—‘'The most cruel form 
of execution”—A crown of Syrian Christ-thom—A drink to stupefy — 
Heart failure as the cause of death—Crurifragium hastens the end—A 
solitary tomb under the Church of the Holy Sepulchre—Tacitus mentions 
‘‘Chr ictus” — The evidence of Suetonius. 

‘Then he took unto him the Lwclve and sitid unto them, 
Behold wt (to up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accom¬ 
plished'* (Luke i8 ,l j. 

Out of all the journeys that Jesus undertook in his lifetime, one 
can be traced without difficulty—his Iasi journey through Pales* 
tint', the journey from Capernaum to Jerusalem. 

lie went a long way round to get there. The shortest route from 
Galilee to die Holy City lies directly south through the hills of 
Samaria. T! e path keeps to die hills, over the lops ofGerizim and 
Ebal, the site of ancient Sheehan, and then on through Bethel into 
ihr heart of Judah, aiding the old high road which Abraham fol¬ 
lowed with his family and his flocks. 

It took three dap to make this journey on foot from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, 

Jesus too would have chosen tills road through Samaria [Luke 
9* 1 But since the antt-Jcvrish feeling among the Samaritans 
was well known it seemed doubtful to him whether they would 
permit his tilde company t<> puss through dicir territory, To make 
sure, he sen L Ids disciples James and John in advance. And indeed 
the Samaritans refused permission. 

Jesus and his disciples therefore went by way of‘'the borders of 
Judaea and beyond Jordan” (Mark io*—R,y.), The road goes 
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downstream through the middle of the wide and torrid valley, where 
die banks alone are fringed with tropical growth, with little clumps 
of tamarisks and poplars, with castor oil and liquorice trees. Til ere 
is solitude and stillness in the ‘ pride of Jordon" (Zeck. 1i»; Jcr. 
ia 5 J. l or die valley, which Tor nine months of dn: year is as sultry 
as the tropics, is but thinly populat'd. 

At the ancient ford, where once the children of Israel under 
Joshua’s leadership had passed over m safety, Jesus crossed the 
Jordan and arrived in Jericho (Luke 191). It was no longer the 
fortified city of old Canaan, entrenched behind its walls. On the 
south side of the hill lay a new up to date city, built by Herod the 
Great, a gem of Graeco-Raman architecture. At the foot of the 
citadel called Cyprus, a magnificent palace had arisen. A theatre, 
an amphitheatre, cut into the hillside, and a circus, ali adorned 
with dazzling white pillars, sparkled in the sunlight. Magiuficeni 
fountains played j n the luxuriant gardens with thdr massed banks 
of flowers, Outside the town stretched the balsam plantations— 
the moat precious plants in the whole of the Mediterranean land— 
wliilc deep palm groves offered coolness and shade. 

Jesus spent the night in Jericho in die house of the Jewish tax- 
collector Zacchacus (Luke far away from all diis magnifi¬ 
cence. He could not have avoided Jericho, which was a centre or 
Greek paganism. For the road to Jerusalem Jed through die city. 

It is 23 miles from Jericho to Jerusalem, Twenty-three miles of 
dusty road winding and twisting between strep and almost barren 
clifli nearly 4,000 feet liigh. Hardly anywhere else in the world can 
there be a stronger contrast than this short stretch of road al lords. 
Straight from die wonderfully luxuriant growth and the sheer un¬ 
bearable heat of a tropical sun by die Jordan’s banks, one is 
whisked into the chili air of forbid ding and barren mountain peaks. 

This was the road, like a prelude to the end, which Jesus fol¬ 
lowed with his disciples a week before die Passover. This was the 
time when Jews from far and near flocked to celebrate the feast in 
the Holy City. 

At die highest point on the road, which is almost at the end of 
the journey, the Holy City emerges from briiind the top of the 
Mount of Olives as if some wizard had conjured it out of the hi jf^ 
The view diot Jerusalem presented to Jesus and the disciples can 
be imagined from 3 contemporary description: 

“Anyone who has not seen Jerusalem In oil its beauty lias never 
beheld a great and lovely city in all his life: and anyone who has 
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not seen th c structure of the second Temple has never seen an im¬ 
pressive building Lti bis life, 11 This w.i$ the proud verdict of the 
Jewish rabbis of the lime. 

Research into die appearance of old Jerusalem has been summed 
up by Garetang in the following words: “At no point in their his¬ 
tory can the Temple and the city have presented a more wonderful 
picture. The rhythm and harmony of Graeco-Roman art, which 
stood out so marvellously against the eastern sky f repressed the 
extravagant architectural tendencies of 1Ierad s and brought order 
and good taste into the traditional chaos of the city.” 

The great wails towered 1250 feet ingh above die valley. Behind 
i licir battlements rose the contours of mighty edifices From a con¬ 
stricted chequer-board of houses, streets and alleys. 

Immediately opposite the Mount of Olives lay the Temple, right 
in the foreground, and outshining idJ other buildings in its mag¬ 
nificence. Iis facade. 150 feet high and ofcqual breadth, faced east¬ 
ward and consisted entirely of light marble. Its decorations were 
of pure gold. Pillared colonnades hemmed in the spacious courts 
and vestibules. The crowning glory was however the Tabernacle 
in ihr centre, sparkling “like a snow capped mountain 51 , to quote 
Josephus* words. 

Directly on the north-west side of the Temple wall rose the 
Tower of Antonia* perched on a rocky eminence- Each of its four 
great comer turrets measured nearly 120 feet high. A viaduct led 
from the south side of the Temple area 10 the palace of the Has- 
inoneaiis In the upper city. At the highest point in the city stood 
Herod's palace by die west wall, likewise sm-mounled by three 
towers 130, i vo and So feet high. Herod had named them Hsppb 
ms, Phasad and Maria nine. From this paint a thick wall ran 
through the sea of houses to the Temple area, thus dividing the 
heart of the city once more into two sections. 

There is an indomitable air about tUh chy with its multiplicity 
of fortifications, \vails and towers surrounding its Temple, As the 
sightseer looks over Jerusalem lie almost feds that he is breathing 
111 its obstinacy, rigidity and inflexibility. It was these very ami* 
butes of obstinacy, rigidity and inflexibility which helped Israel 
for more than 1 ,ooo years to stand out against every wurkbpower. 
Obstinacy, rigidity and inflexibility were abu responsible for the 
eventual destruction of Jerusalem and the ejection of Israel from 
the land of their fathers. 

Jesus may have been seized with :i premonition of the future fate 
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of tht city, “And when he wits come nc.tr, he beheld the city, and 
wept over ii” [Luke ig 41 ). 

“And straightway in the morning the chief priests held a 
consultation with the elders and scribes and the whole co un¬ 
til, and hound Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered 
him to Pilate, ., . And so Pilate w illing to content the people 
* ., delivered Jesus, when lie had scourged him, to be cruci¬ 
fied” (Mark 

The descriptions of the trial, set item v and crucifixion in die lour 
gospels have been checked with scientific thoroughness by many 
scholars and have been found to be historically reliable accounts 
even In 1! 1 %- last detail. The chief witnesses for the prosecution 
against Jesus have been indirectly attested and the place where sen¬ 
tence was pronounced has been accurately ascertained by excava¬ 
tions. The various incidents in the course of the trial cart be veri¬ 
fied from contemporary sources and modern research. 

With tlie arrest the incomparable tragedy began to unfold. Jesus 
had gathered his disciples round him in thr Garden ol'Godisetiiane 
on the Mount of Olives, “and immediately, while he yet spake, 
comclh judas, one of the twelve, awl with him a great mu muck- 
w ith swords and staves, from the chief priests and the scribes and 
the elders" (Mark 14 > 3 }. 

A taunt-song in the Talmud reminds us of the “clubs" and 
“staves” of the Boethtisian high priests who had been in control 
since Herod’s day: 

“A plague on the house of Bocihus: a plague uu their clubs! 
A plague on the house of Annas; a plague on their spying!" 

It ends; “For they are high priests and their sons are iu the 
Treasury, and their sons in law in tile Government and their ser¬ 
vants boat the people with staves.” 

Among 1 he high priests who ate expressly named U one well 
known to us: the “Annas” in the gospels. "Then the band and ihr 
captain and officers of (lie Jews took Jesus, and hound him, and 
led him away to Annas first: for hr was father in law to Cuiapirns, 
which was the high priest that same year. .Vow Caiaphas was he. 
"bid 1 gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that one man 
should die for tire people” (John tB i: i4 i. 

Joseph ben Cniaphas had been appointed high priest by the 
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Roman procurator Valerius Gratus. He rtmamed in office 1 Linder 
his successor Pontius Pilate also. 

After his arrest Jesus was brought before the High Council—the 
SanhoSrtn^-rwhich at that time was the highest Jewish authority 
and combined within itself al! spiritual and temporal power* At 
the same Lime it functioned as the highesL judicial court of the 
Jews. It met below the Temple near the bridge which gave access 
to the upper city. 

What were the grounds on which the council condemned Jesus 
to death? 

T iic expectation of die old Jewish prophets which centred on a 
future Messianic king/' writes Professor Martin Noth, “had de¬ 
veloped during the long period of foreign domination into hope of 
a political liberator; and the greater the resentment of the Roman 
government of the country the more this picture of a Messianic 
conqueror who w ould destroy the hateful foreign power filled their 
minds. Measured by these standards Jesus of Nazareth could not 
be the Messiah they were waiting for., , . But if Jesus of Nazareth 
was not dir Messiah, "the Chris i\ then lie must be a fraud and an 
imj>ostor* And if he was a fraud and an impostor then for the 
safety and peace of the religious life of Jerusalem he must be got 
rid of.. . * The fact that Jesus during bis trial claimed to be the 
Messiah and therefore^ on the basis of Old Testament teaching,, the 
Son of God was sufficient ground for condemning him to death on 
a charge of outrageous blasphemy. 1 ' 

According to the existing law the sentence had to be ooiiiinucd 
by the Roman procurator, to whom belonged the so-called ins 
gladiL Only he could authorise the death penalty. The procura¬ 
tor of Judaea was Pontius Pilate. 1 

Contemporaries like Josephus and Philo of Alexandria describe 
him as an extortioner, a tyrant, a blood sucker and a corruptible 
character: “He was cruel and his hard heart knew no compassion. 
His day in Judaea was a reign of bribery and violence, robbery, 
oppression misery, executions without fair trial and infinite 
cruelty/** That Pilate hated and despised the Jews was made un¬ 
mistakably plain to diem again anti again. 

Pilate must have recognised at once Lhat the accused man, 
Jesus, was the object of a hatred which had been stirred up try the 
Pharisees. Tltat alone must have been sufficient reason for him to 
reject their demand and to acquiL him* Indeed first of all and 

1 Fran A 4 ». 18-56, £ a.it. ’jE-36. * Philo ol AkiandHi AJJ* 25-50 . 
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without hesitation he actually- declared him to be innocent: ‘Then 
said Pilate to tile chief priests and to the people, J find no fault in 
this man 1 ’ [Luke 23*). 

But 1 hr. mob, incited and goaded by the councillors, tumultuously 
repealed their demand for the death penalty. Pontius Pilate gave in. 

How was it that Uiis tyrannical enemy of die Jew’s yielded to 
their request? 

St. John’s gospel contains a cogent explanation: "But the Jews 
cried out, saying, if thou Jet this mail go, thou art not Caesar s 
friend 1 whosoever maketh himself j king, spcakclli against 
Caesar” (Joint tj) n ). 

This was a dangerous political threat which clearly implied re¬ 
porting Pilate to Rome for neglect of duty in acquitting a rebel. 
“Making himself a king" meant 
treason against the Roman cm- 
peror, According to the Lex 
Juliana (he penalty for that was 
dentil. Pilate was afraid of tills 
unambiguous threat. He had not 
forgotten that the Jews had 
carried it out once before. 

As Philo tells us, Pontius Pilate 
had brought to Jerusalem the golden abiddl bearing the emperor’s 
name and had hung them up in Herod s palace in the middle ui 
die city. That was a serious offence against the rights of the Jewish 
religious community which had been guaranteed by Rome. It was 
a challenge. He scornfully rejected their request to have the golden 
shields removed from die Holy City. Thereupon the Jews appealed^ 
to Rome and secured their rights. I he Emperor Tiberius liimsdl 
ordered the removal of the golden shields. Because of this and 
sundry other arbitrary actions, which ran counter to Roman 
colonial policy, Pontius Pilate’s reputation in Route was at a low 
ebb at the time of the trial. 

“When Pilate therefore heard that saying, lie brought 
]csus forth, and sal down in the judgement scat, in a place 
that is called the Pavement, but m the Hebrew, < Jabbatha. 
.. . Then delivered ht him therefore unto them to be cruci¬ 
fied” [John ip. 1 * 1 **)- 

Thc Pavement in Pilate’s court, where this scene twk place, sur¬ 
vived even the destruction of Jerusalem ill a.d. 70. Its rediscovery 

H 
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was the result of years of work on the part uf the arcliaeofogbt 
Father L. H* Vincent. Hb success was due to 1 he exact description 
given in St.John’s gospel. 

The Authorised Version lias translated the word “LithostrotOii” 
by Pavement 11 , It tncans <v stone pavement. Hit* Aramaic word 
“Gabbatha" means 4l rabcd ground 35 . 

Just beside the north-west perimeter wall of [he Temple these 
lay in the lime of Jesus the powerful Tower of Antonia. It stood 
upon a rocky eminence, therefore on ^'raised ground". Herod I 
had built it and called i» after a friend. Tire Roman occupation 
troops had taken it over as a garrison. In a*d. yo § at the conquer 
of Jcrusalciu T Titus had Use castle of Antonia demolishrd« Later 
buildings arose upon the ruins. 

On tiic spot when: die‘court yard of the Antonia had been Vin- 
ceni w as able to estabSbh the existence of a large flat pavement 
nearly 3.000 yards square built in the Roman style and typical of 
the lime of Jesus, 

Thb w as where Jesus stood before Pilate while die mob howled 
outside. It was on thb Pavement too that the scourging took place 
(John it) 1 )* This always preceded cnidfbdon, as Josephus ex¬ 
pressly mentions twice. For riib horrible punishment the body 
wa$ stripped naked and flogged until the flesh Inrng dowm in 
bloody shreds, 

I hen Jesus was aeued by Roman soldiers to complete Lite sen¬ 
tence of crucifixion. Cicero calls it "the most erne] and most 
frightful means of execution”, Josephus recoils from it as l( thc most 
pitiable of nil forms of death 11 * Thb typically Roman death 
penalty was unknown in the Jewish penal code. 

Still inside the court huitdiugs the soldiery vented their wanton 
mischief on Jesus and ^clothed Um iritis purple and platted a 
crown of thoms and put it about kb head" (Mark [5”). 

So far, botanists have not been able in agree on what sort of 
plant tins was. The only dung that is certain b that the ,4 Chrbt p s 
Crown of Thorns"/ familiar to Europe and U.S.A. in die present 
day, has nothing to do with the Biblical crown of thorns* 4i lt is a 
native of Madagascar and was completely unknown in Jesua 1 day/' 
says die American botsmbt Dr. Harold Moldenke. Many other 
experts ajgvtme that die crown of thoms was woven from the Syrian 
Christ-thom/ hence its name. The Syrian Ciimt-thom b a bush 
or small tree^ io to 15 Feet high, with pliant white twigs* Its 
a Evptwrbii milii DamouL • Skyphui vp'm* Chmii* 
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stlpulac have cadi two strong thorns which curve backwards. 
According to E^r. G. E* Postj who is an expert on. these matters* 
thb plant grow^g in the neigh bxirhood of old Jerusalem, especially 
in the area where Golgotha h said to have been. 

The way from the courthouse to Golgotha was mercifully short: 
“for the place * , * was nigh to the city” (John Kr°) s beside the 
main road which entered Jerusalem from lLc north-west, A pil¬ 
grim from Bordeaux who visited Jerusalem in the year 333 specific¬ 
ally mentioned |T the liuEe hill of Golgotha 1 where the Lord was 
crucified 1 ', 

"And they gave him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but hr 
received h not” (Mark 15^), Similar acts of mercy are frequently 
recorded on other occasions, Wc read in an aid Jewish Baraka - 
" Anyone who is led out to execution Is given a small piece of in¬ 
cense in a beaker of wine to numb his senses- . , . The good women 
of Jerusalem have a custom of dispensing this generously and bring¬ 
ing it to the victims/' -Moldcnkc, who has done much research 
into Biblical flora, has this to say: 41 Wine mixed with myrrh was 
given to Jesus just before the Crucifixion to lessen the pain, just as 
in the day$ before anaesthetics, intoxicating drinks were poured 
into the unfortunate patients on the eve of big operations/* Jesuit 
however declined the drink and endured with all his senses the 
torture nf being nailed to the cross. 

"And it was the third hour and they enieifkd him" (Mark 

According to our division of time the "third hour" in die Ancient 
East is g a.nu "And at the ninth hour", in our reckoning three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the tragedy came to an end, "And Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost* 1 iMark ifj® 1 - 37 ). 

What was the cause of Jesus' death? Of recent years scimiific 
Investigations carried out by medical specialise in Cologne have 
attempted 10 answer the question. In tin? case of a person sus¬ 
pended by his two hands the blood sinks very quickly Into the 
lower half of the body- After six 10 twelve minutes blood pressure 
has dropped by 50% and the pulse rare has doubled. Too little 
blood reaches the heart, and fainting ensnes. This leads to a speedy 
orthostatic collapse through insufficient blood circulating to the 
brain and the heart, Dcaih by crucifixion is therefore due to heart 
failure. 2 

1 Maiificiilii* Go%orha. 


1 Gcir^ttsry imiifficleney. 
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It is a well authenticated fact that victims of crucifixion did not 
usually die for two days or even longer. On the vertical beam there 
was often a small support attached called a "sedUc" (scat) or a 
'’cornu" (bom’. If the victim hanging there eased his misery from 
time to time by supporting himself on this, the blood returned to 
the upper half of his body and the faintness passed. When the to: - 
lure of the crucified man was finally to be brought to an end, the 
“cnirifragium” was proceeded with: Ids legs weir broken below 
the knee with blows from a dub. That meant that lie could no 
longer ease his weight on the footrests and heart failure quickly 
followed. 

Jesus was spared the “crurifragium”. “Then come the sofdicrs, 
and brake Lhc legs of the first, and of llie other which was crucified 
with him. Bui when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead 
already, they brake not liis legs" ( John tgP* - **). 

The Jews had asked Pilate for the "trurifmgiuni”, for it was 
“die day before the sabbath" (Mark ij 11 ; Luke 23**) and also the 
day of preparation for the Passover. According to Jewish law the 
bodies of victims after crucifixion were not allowed to remain 
banging overnight [Deui, 21 And at 6 p.m, die Sabbath of 
Passover week began, when all kinds of normal activity were for¬ 
bidden, 'file imminence or this important festival explains the pre¬ 
cipitate haste of the events which preceded it. the arrest by night, 
the condemnation, execution and burial of Jesus all within a feu 
hours. 

It is barely 1,000 paces from the Eccc Homo arch, the site of 
Pilate’s judgement seat, along the narrow Via Dolnrosa to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In 326 the Emperor Cnnitantino erected a magnificent sepul¬ 
chral tower over the tomb of Jesus., which had just dien been re¬ 
discovered. Richly decorated pillars supported a roof or gilded 
beams, as can be seen from old books on [lilgrimages and carl)' 
Christian art. Today the Church of the Holy -Sepulchre is a 
chaotic jumble or dim chapels. Every branch of the Christian 
Church has established lor itself a little place of worship in this 
holiest of all the sites of Christendom. 

In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre a well worn [light of steps 
leads down to a gmuto where a 6 foot long tomb is hew n out of the 
rock. Is this the burial place of Jesus? 

Over 1,000 groves have been found in Palestine dating from 
this period, but all of them were in cemeteries or family vaults. 
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Tbit tomb iSi however by itself, According to the gospel tradition 
jesus waj the first to be laid in a great sepulchre; “And when 
Joseph had taken the body* hr- wrapped it in a clean linen doth, 
and laid it in his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn nut in the rock: and he 
rolled a great stone to the door of 

the sepulchre* and departed’ 1 {Matt 
^swuy 

One {juration has always been 
pressing for an answer since early 
times: How h U possible that apart 
irom the books of the New Testament 
no contemporary records exist which 
deal with the events of those days? 

“World history at the time look no 
notice of him [Jesus of Nazareth] 
writes Professor Martin Noth Ln lus 
important * l Hisiory of Tarml”, “For 
one short moment fats appearance stirred men's minds in Jerusa¬ 
lem: then it became an episode in past history and people had to 
concern themselves with what seemed more important things. 
And yet this was a final and decisive crisis in the history of Israel. 
It was only when the numbers of his followers made them a force 
to be reckoned with in terms of world history that his mime began 
to be mentioned at all** 

Josephus in his “Antiquities of the Jews’ 1 , which he wrote in the 
last part of the ist century a.d T| in referring to the early Christian 
community in Jerusalem, sptata of “Jam who was called Mes¬ 
siah”, 1 Tacitus the Roman historian mentions Jesus specifically in 
lib “Annals* 1 , 1 while explaining the meaning of the word “Chris- 
iians J : “Christ,. Irom whom they derive then name was con¬ 
demned io death by the procurator Pontius Pilate in the reign of 
the Emperor Tiberius", 

1 he most important comment comes however from the Roman 
Suetonius;* he h describing a messianic movement during ihc 
reign of Claudius* who was Roman emperor from a<i>, .pi to 54. 
Suetonius says of him in his book “The Twelve Caesar*": “He 
drove the Jews run of Rome w ho were rioting because of Clincs- 
1,115 + , like writer Qmtiu* mentions lhai 1 his expulsion look place 

1 Amiquitia XX, 9, para, awi. 

1 Annnla* XV, 44—written 115-117. 
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tomb <if tha tart, wiih 4 mill- 
Mnnc rvlFtnl across the entrance* 
ihai Christ hvzs buried. 


1 A.b. 65-135, 
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Id the ninth year of Oaudios’ reign, hr. a.d. 49. Thai means that 
a Christian community is attested in Rome not more than fifteen 
lo twenty yean after the Crucifixion. 

There is, in the Acts of the Apostles, an amazing corroboration 
of lliis Roman evidence. When Paul came from Athens to Corinth 
hr found there “a certain Jew named AquiJa, bom in Pout us, 
lately come From Italy, with his wife Priscilla: because dial 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from Rome” (Acts i3 s ). 


II 

In th days of thr apostles 


CHAPTER tl 

IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL 

Tht Untmoke r from Tarsus—Triumphal writ in Antioth — Galatia, a 
Romm province —IlW digs in Ephesus—Tht temple of Artemis — Tht 
mins of the gateway of Philippi—In ancient Corinth—A mat-market with 
n cooling system—“Tht Hebrew Synagogue"—A prisoner on Ihe way to 
Rome. 

"And ycih.il [ be witnesses unto me. both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judaea, and In Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth" (Acts i*). 

"I aw a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city." Thus Paul, who was by trade a tent maker 
Acts r8 5 ), describes himself In Acta at**. Tenons, a little town of 
3 o,ooo inhabitants lying at the foot of tire Taurus mountains in the 
south of Turkey, has preserved none of its former glory’, Paul had 
every reason to laud his native city to the skies. An inscription 
calls Tarsus "the great and wondrous metropolis of Cilicia”, and 
the Greek geographer Strabo 1 mentions that Tarsus had ;j univer¬ 
sity to match those of Athens and Alexandria. The famous readier 
of the emperor Augustus, Athenodorm the philosopher, was one of 
its sons. All that remains from die past is its tentmaiing. As in 
Paul's day, the material comes From Hocks of goats who grow mag¬ 
nificent thick coats among the Taurus mountains where the snow 
lies right up to the month of May. 

Long journeys by sea and land, such as Paul undertook, pre¬ 
sented no difficulty in those days, or at least they were nothing out 
or the ordinary. Roman roads were in their way the finest that 
even Western Europe knew until the railways began to be built in 
the igth century. An inscription on the tombstone of a Phrygian 
merchant m the heart of modern Turkey proudly proclaims that 
in his lifetime he made seventy-two journeys to Rome aloue, flic 

1 63 ao, 
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busy, well maintained imperial roads were equipped with halts 
for changing chariots and horses. Inns and hojtebiM offered 
rest and refreshment to travellers. A special police force was 
responsible for the pro lection of the roads against the attacks of 
brigands. 

The marvellous network of roads throughout the vast empire—a 
masterpiece of Roman skill and organisation—together with the 
Greek language which Paul could make use of on all Ills journeys 
condibmed as much to the speedy spread of Christianity as the 
widely dispersed Jewish communities, “Jerusalem is not only the 
capital of Judaea,” wrote king Herod Agrippa I J to the emperor 
Caligula, “hut also of most countries in the world through the 
colonies which it established in neighbouring lands when it hud 
the opportunity/’ 

Even last century scholars had begun to search for the chics in 
Asia Minor whose names have become so familiar to the Cttrislian 
world through the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul. 
W here were the places whose inhabitants received the famous 
Epistle to tlu‘ Galatians? 

In 1O33, 1 rands V.J. Arundell, British chaplain in Smyrna, dis- 
covered die ancient “Antioch in Pisidia” (Acts 13") near the 
1 itrkidi town of V < do vac It, North of the Taurus a great arched 
aqueduct sweeps down from the majestic scenery of the Sultan- 
dagh mountains into the valley. In the early twenties of this cen¬ 
tury scholars of the University of Michigan stood entranced before 
die remains of monuments of unique beauty. Li the centre of die 
old city the archaeologists uncovered a broad (light of steps ai the 
top of which stood three triumphal arches. Marvellous reliefs 
depicted the victories of die rtnpcror Augustus on land, while a 
frieze with Poseidon, Tritons and dolphins commemorated the 
naval victory of Augustus at Actium. In the Roman quarters they 
ibiiud die gaming tables where the soldiery whiled away their 
leisure hours. The archaeologists were looking a| the Antioch, so 
often mentioned, where Paul founded a church on Ins first mri- 
sionary journey (Acts 14* 1 ), 

And they “came unto loonium ,., unto Lystra and Derbe, 

. . . and unto the region lh;u lieth round about; and there they 
preached the gospel” (Acts ig* 1 ; 14**). 

R»nia, 60 miles south-east of Antioch and main station on die 
Anatolian railway, was the Iconium of Paul’s missionary activity. 

1 King Agrippa (aji, 37-44}: see Acts ia. 
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In 1885 Professor J. R. Sit ling ton SterrtU discovered l lie remains 
of an altar in die mountains ag miles farther south. A thick stone 
slab bore a Latin inscription to the effect ihat a Roman colony 
had existed on this site. He was nbk to decipher the name 
“Lustra*', 1 

A days journey farther on Sterrett also discovered the ancient 
Dn be. These four cities—Antioch, lennium, Lysira and Derbe— 
belonged in Paul's day to the Roman province of Galatia. 

On the island of Cyprus near the ancient town of Paphos a 
Roman inscription came to light. It made mention of Paulas, the 
proconsul who is described as "a prudent man"' in the Hook of 
Acts 113 7 ■, likewise die riot at Ephesus, as the New Testament 
depicts it, has become a living reality, thanks to the tireless efforts 
of the archaeologists, 

“For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which 
made silver shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto the 
craftsmen: whom he called together with the workmen of like 
occupation, and said: Sirs, vc know that bv this crap we have our 
wealth.” He then went on to ladle them: "not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, diis Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people,” and graphically described how they 
would all be reduced to starvation as a result. ‘‘Great is Diana of 
the EphesiansP* was the answering cry. “And the whole city was 
filled with confusion: and having caught. ,.. Paul's companions 
in travel, they rushed with one accord into the t hear re” (Acts 

This story fired an English architect J, T. Wood with a desire to 
investigate the 1 cmple olhVrtcmis, 1 which was widely renowned in 
the ancient world. The British Museum put funds at his disposal 
ior this enterprise, and in the beginning of May 1863 Wood landed 
on die coast opposite the island of Santos, IF lie had not been so 
incredibly persistent and obsessed with his purpose he might well 
never have achieved it. For six long yearn he dug down doggedly 
through layer after layer of what was left of the masonry' of the old 
city—and found nothing, Eventually while digging in die old 
amphitheatre, the site of the riot, he found a signpost which pul 
him on the right road. 

An inscription listed several gold and silver images of Artemis 
from two to six pounds in weight which weir to be offered .15 <1 gift 
1 ix. Lyilra. 

1 Afittni*, the Greek goddess of himtinp, mu called Diana by ihe Reman*. 
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to the goddess and placed in the temple, The vanity of that Roman 
donor showed Wood Uie way to the fulfilment of Ms dream without 
further ado. For in order to ensure that Liu- greatest possible num¬ 
ber of people would admire liis gifts he liad described in detail dir 
exact route along which they were to be borne in solemn pXOQCfr 
Sion on the goddess' birthday, from the temple u> the ceremony in 
the amphitheatre and back again. 

They were to be carried in through the Magnesian Gate. „ - , 
Wood searched for the gate and Found it; followed the prescribed 
route and found himself a niih: north-east. of die city, at the finish¬ 
ing point of the procession wliich was also the end of Ms own 
indefatigable quest. 

Under nearly ^5 Feel of soil and rubble he came upon a mag¬ 
nificent pavement, thr bases of massive pillars, and great stone 
cylinders adorned with sculptures: the Temple of Artemis. 

Dtnocmtcs* the famous Alexandrian architect, had designed the 
shrine; Alexander the Great had been responsible for completing 
it in such splendour that in olden rimes the temple was admired as 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World- 

The foundations measured 390 feel long by 260 feet broad, 
sheets of white marble covered the roof* and a hundred columns 
65 feci high led the way into the interior of the temple, which was 
extravagantly decorated with sculptures, paintings and gold 
ornamentation* 

Thirty-five years later one of Wood's country men* David G* 
Hogarth* found under the shattered altar a large collection of 
statues of the goddess made of bronze, gold, ivory and silver. They 
had been made by those craftsmen and workers who scented in 
Paul's preaching of the gospel at Ephesus a threat to their liveli¬ 
hood and therefore responded to Demetrius with cries of: "Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians”* 

"Immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had colled us for to preach 
the gtKtpcl unto them. Therefore loosing from Tim . . - tr 
(Acts 


Where once the proud stronghold of Priam's Troy held sway, 
St 4 Paul boarded a sailing ship for his first journey 10 Europe. 
Near die fishing village of Kavalla 1 he set foot on European soil 

1 Then Neegidk. 
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and set out on the- and cut Via Egnath which d imbed up into the 
wild mountains of Macedonia to Philippi* 

Can anyone hear the name of this city wit haul thinking of Lhc 
ominous words: “Than shalt see me at Philippi" 1 ? For it was here 
in 42 ii.C, dun die legions of Antony and young Octavian won a 
brilliant victory over Brutus and Cassius, who had assassinated 
Caesar in an attempt to save the republic of Rome from dictator¬ 
ship* 6 m who reflects that it was ouiside the walls of Philippi that 
Si. Paul won for Christianity iu first congregation on European 
soil? 

French archaeologies on the strength of the concrete evidence 
in die Book of Acts excavated die Roman colony. They found the 
old forum, die temples and public buildings, the pillared arcades, 
the paved streets and squares with their rain-gutters still intact. At 
the western exit of die city a great colonial archway spanned the 
Via Egitfltia which soon afterwards crossed the swift narrow river 
Gangites* “And on the sabbath day we went forth without the 
gate by a riverside where wc supposed there w as a placedfprayer" 
(Acts tfi 16 —R*V.}* On die banks of the Gangites Paul’s first 
convert was Lydia, the seller of purple. 

By way of Thcssalonica 1 and Athens, where he preached only 
for a abort rime* St* Paul turned his steps towards Corinth. 

In iHgg dredgers cut a narrow channel through the Isthmus 
which joined die Pclopcumdse with the mainland and thus realised 
:l plan which was already in the minds of notable figure* iu the 
ancient world, Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, In Am* fig 
Nero had indeed begun lo put the plan into effect. After a song in 
praise of Neptune in which he accompanied himself on the liarp* 
lie dug the first sod with a golden spade. Six thousand Jews had 
been commandeered from Palestine to cut the canal J which was 
however very quickly filled in again when the suspicion was voiced 
that a breach in the laud might wash away die FeJopcmnese. 

Three years after the first ship passed through die new canal the 
American School of Classical Studies began to search for the re¬ 
nowned and important trading and packing centre of Corinth, 
where the waits of the ancient orient met those of Europe, Here 
too the archarofogfe&s followed the footstep* of St. Paul to the 
places which if they could only speak could id! so much about his 
activities. 

The road from Lechaeim^ rhr west harbour, led into the heart 

1 Now Salonika, 
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of die old city of Corinth. Through the great marble arch of die 
PrcpyUcunt it debouched into the market place, the agora. In 
those days the business quarter lay to die west of Lcchaeum street, 
■uid colonnades led past its shops and up to the steps of the Temple 
of Apollo. What aroused genuine admiration among die laygicnic- 
atiy-minded Americans was the ingenious system of water mains 
whic h they found immediately under the houses which fronted thi_- 
broad and handsomely paved market place. It obviously provided 
the shops with a constant supply of fresh mountain water to keep 
fresh such foodstuffs as were liable to perish quickly. An inscrip¬ 
tion at this place dating from the last years of the reign of Augustus 
actually mentioned a “mcat*market”. The Christians in Corinth 
were allowed to make their purchases in these shops without 
scruple. “Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat”, is Paul's 
ad vice to the church in 1 Cor. jo*A 

Al lIjc marble steps of die Pro py la cum the excavators found a 
heavy stone lintel on which they were able 10 decipher the words 
“"Hebrew Synagogue”, dearly cut out in Greek letters. The house 
in which Paul proclaimed 1 he new doctrine must have stood be¬ 
yond the colonnade in the region of Leqhacum street. Tor “he 
reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the Jen’s 
ami the Greeks” (Acts 18 4 ). Among the ruins of the numerous 
dwelling houses in the same quarter of the dty must certainly be 
those of the house of the Justus with whom Paul lodged, “whose 
house joined hard to the synagogue” (Acts tft 7 ). 

finally the archaeologists found in the market place a raised 
platform, on which a Latin Inscription indicated that it had been 
the rostra, the judgement-seat. “And when GalHn was the deputy 
of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with nm accord against 
1 'aut, and brought him to the judgement-seat, saying. This fellow 
persuaded! men to worship God contrary to the law.” Gallia 
liowevtr declined to intervene “and drave them from the judge* 
merit seat” (Acts iB 1 *-**). 

The detailed reproduction of the trial scene made it possible to 
establish the exact time that Paul spent in Corinth, Lucius Junius 
Annaeus Novatus Gallio—which was the governor's full name— 
was the worthy offspring of a highly respected family. His brother, 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the great Roman philosopher and tutor 
of Nero, dedicated two books to him. 1 And the poet Statius called 
him the “beloved Gallio”. 

1 De Ira and De Vita Beats. 
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in old Delphi a letter of the emperor Claudius came to light 
from which it appeared that Gallio must have been in Corinth 
from a.d. 51-52. 'Hie letter comaitts the words: 44 As Lucius 
Junius G iil S io h my friend the proconsul of AdtaiaJ wrote . . - 11 and 
is dated at the beginning of die year 52. According to a decree of 
Claudius newly appointed official*- had to leave Rome for their 
provinces on June 1. Gailio must therefore have arrived in Achaia 
about July 11 j’LlU. 51. Paul ‘'continued there a year anti six 
months, teaching the word of God among them” (Acts sB 11 ) until 
the Jews became incensed and dragged him before the governor. 
Thus it is highly probable that the apostle went to Corinth at the 
beginning of a.d. 50. 

Two years after die crucifixion of Christ the fanatical persecutor 
of the Christians, Saul of Tarsus* was converted to Christianity 
Acts 6 w ]L Almost exactly thirty years later the great missionary 
and evangelist embarked upon hU last journey* this time as a 
prisoner. In Judaea Festus had been procurator since a.d. 6i, He 
sent Paul to Rome to face a serious charge in the custody of the 
centurion Julius (Acts 27 1 ). There Paul was allowed “to dwell by 
himself with a soldier that kept him" (Acts s*8 lB ), 

“And Paul dwell two whole years in his own hired house* and 
received aU that came in unto him, pfcaching the kingdom of Gorf 
1 The PdoponnM vs*n> En Roinsti timers the province nf Achala. 
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.uni teaching those things which concern the Loud Jesus Christ 
with -all confidence, no man forbidding him," With those words 
the Book of Acts treats off the story of Christiuiity, 

in die ; execution of the Christians which took place under 
Neno, Paul died a martyr’s death. As a Roman citizen Ji>_ did not 
die On a Cross like Peter but was beheaded. 


CHAPTER 42 

THE GRAVE OF ST. PETER 

Caligula's raee-courst — As Rome Imniti — I'&lkat t hilt—The cemetery 
on the lla Cornelia—The emperor Cunslmtine builds a church—The new 
cathedral— Hernini 's find in t€s6~Commissioned by Rim XII — Investiga¬ 
tions by Dr, Kaos—Digging under St. Peter’i—The most important 
distavery in Christian errekaedlagy, 

'‘And I say also unto thee, Thai thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock t will build my church: and the gates ofhdl shall not 
prevail against it’* (Matt. t6 |W ). 

After its conquest by Islam in 637 die Holy Lund was. except in 
the time of the Crusaders, a closed book to Christians throughout 
the rest of the world for many centuries. 

Tint only place on earth, apart from the orient, where Christian 
tradition has been maintained without interruption for almost 
2,000 years, where a living chain has maintained the connection 
ftnni generation to genrmtton between the time of Jesus and his 
disciples and our own day, is Rome with its Church of St. Peter. 

Who was Peter? What do we know of him from the New Testa¬ 
ment? 

Simon was a fisherman in Capernaum* on the shores of the Lake 
of Galilee, His brother Andrew “brought 1 dm tojesus. And when 
Jesus beheld him, he said. Thou art Simon the son ofjona: thou 
shah be railed Cephas” (John i lS ’k Cephas is Petros in Greek, and 
means “a rock”. Thus he became 011c of the first of Jesus' disciples. 

After the death of Jesus, Peter was the first apostle to convert 
pagans {Arts to), Peter was the leader of the first Christian com¬ 
munity in Jerusalem ant! Judaea and later extended tus activity 
beyond Palestine. Two of his let tent to the Christians of Asia 
Minor remind us of this. In St.John’s gospel there is a dialogue 
between Jesus and Peter which refers to the kind of death he would 
die at an advanced age. 

“When thou wot young, iboit girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouhhst: but w hen thou shall be old, thou shall 
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stretch forth Thy hands, and another shill gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wmildest not. This spake he, signifying bv 
what death lie should glorify God" (John 21 1 *- 11 ). 

Legend and church tradition, in story and writing, connect up 
with this meagre New Testament utterance concerning Peter. 
I hey Jell of his martyr’s death in Rome, they specify the place 
where his bout s were Jaid to restUnder the high altar in the 
Basilica of St, Peter, 

On what is now the broad piazza in Front of St. Peter’s church 
there could be heard in the days of the first Christians the cracking 
of whips, die Lliunder of horses’ hooves on the trembling ground, 
and the roar of thousands of throats filling the air. The emperor 
Caligula* had built a chariot race-course here, or which the only 
evidence now is the tall slender obelisk on the piazza which 
Caligula hinuclfhiid brought by sea from Egypt. 

In July 64. thick acrid smoke billowed acro$3 the city, (lames 
irapt out of palaces and raged through the. streets and squares— 
Rome was ablaze. Rumour whispered that Nero was responsible. 
But at the rime the emperor was away from Rome at Antium, He 
hurried back to the etty and made every effort to have the fires put 
out. It teas a slow business, however, and he looked around to sec 
at whose door the blame could be laid for this base act of ineeu- 
diansm, ] he Christian?, "men with a new and dangerous super- 
suion , 1.1 Suetonius 1 ' words, the "sect” which through the people’s 
ignorance and hatred of what they did not understand was accused 
of aJJ possible crimes, became the victims. 

F r^ {m tbc race-course beheld a seme of horror. On the 
sand oft he arena adherents of Christianity were tortured. Hosts of 
devout believers had tar poured over them and were set alight like 
torches or were nailed to a cross. Among them was Peter. He was 
crucified- 

According to Roman law the body of a victim of execution had 
ro be delivered to his next nfkin. On the night orids death on [he 

f° n ° V ’ cr * hl,rk ^ his Mr* A* in dir ease or Jesus mi 
1 hr lull of Calvary it was wrapped in linen and secretly taken to ;i 
pugiui bunal-ground on the Via Cornelia t behind the stone stnic- 
turo or die arena. This pagan cemetery Jay on a knoll called 
V atlc * mi3: the Lalin word "vatis” means a "prophet" or a "sooth¬ 
sayer . In days gone by- there had been an Etruscan oracle on this 
spot. 


1 A O 37-41. 
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IX THE BAVS OF THE APOSTLES 

Peter found A resting place here among many other graves. St. 
Anar Ictus ctectrd the first shrine over the grave of ihc apostle. He 
had been ordained priest by .St. Peter and became the third bishop 
of Rome, Everyone who passed enuld see thr memorial on the h til. 

(to therefore to the Vatican ami to the Ostian way and vou will 
see tiie memorials of the founders of the Church of Rome,” wrote 
Gains the priest in the 3rd century* 

/VIthough It was not safe to he tfttrnd there the Christians chose 
ihc grave of the apostle as their mming place from the start. The 
Au* of St, Sebastian record diat Sr. Zoc was arrested there anri led 
away to be tortured. Lsucr pilgrims from other countries came 
secretly to Rome, like St. Mardus with lu$ wife and som from dh* 
mnt I erssa In 265 and Sl Maurus from AfHra in 

rnbulation and persecution did not end until Cotlsiamitie 1 bc- 
1 ‘ UT1C Christian Roman Emperor. Constantine gave per¬ 

mission to Pope Sylvester 1 to build a large church on the Via Cor- 
ntha over the old burial place of Peter and ihc early Christian 
popes. Peter’s grave waj not interfered with and the superetruo 
ture of the grave became the high altar. The stone* for the build¬ 
ing came from the nid circus of Caligula. The north wall of thr 
arena was included in the foundations of the church and the 
4out J 1 church extended Into the racc-cout^r. 

^ f bnrch took a quarter of a century to build from 326 to 3.jq. 
Thmy.fivesteps led up to a broad open courtyard paved with 
marble which was surrounded by cloister*. In the middle of it 
silver clear water bubbled from a reservoir with a gilded canoov 
Supported pillarv -sm i ruin [genre-wdL 

tlteCTOwniBs glory- of the aim-baked site was tin- dim basilica 
H ' ul1 1,1 ,IV( ‘ fiaves. Among a forest of marble pillars stood fifty-two 
a tars on which 700 candles burned day and night. Golden mosaics 
gleamed and sparkled on (he walls and arches. A lofts- baldar- 
cluno roofed over the tomb of the apostle. Among pilgrims it was 
the custom to lower baiidkerdlid's or other small objects into the 
tnmli on a stick, in order that they might come b contact with the 
sarcophagus of St. Peter. Agmlpbus, dean of Tours, visited die 
church abemt the year 600. His detailed description or what he 
saw has been preserved. 

Saint Peter is buried b a church which since ancient time* has 
Jcen allied the Vatican. His tomb, which lies under the altar, is 
very- seldom entered. However, when anyone wishes to pray, the 

1 A_D P BfcO-^37* 
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rails with -which the place is surrounded an* Opened, tie crosses 
over the tomb and then afire he has opened a small window hr puts 
his head inside and gives tongue to liis anxiety and distress." 

Probably St. Peter's grave was bit by bit completely wailed in to 
protect it in troubled limes from injury finm the rmtrr world. At 
all events it disappeared from the horizon ofthe historians, anti nn 
further am temporary men lion is made of it. 

In the course of marc than j f 150 years the great wooden roof of 
the basilica became rotten and the south wall above the old wall of 
the circus showed signs of dangerous subsidence: serious signs of 
old age which math- it imperative to rebuild the church. In 1506 
it was decided To replace the old building and a design was sub¬ 
mitted by Hramftnte. Many famous names were included among 
the architects, like Raphael and Michelangelo, who was in charge 
ofeperations from 1547, 

In t when the architect Giacomo della Porta was busy with 
some work above the apostle’? tomb, a large crack opened up un¬ 
expectedly al lib feet, exposing to view a vault beneath; On hear¬ 
ing of this Pope Clement VIII and three cardinals hastened to the 
scene and by the light of a flickering torch inspected the spot. The 
vault contained a goM cross about the height of a man. According 
to tradition the emperor Constantinc and his mother Helena laid 
this on Sr. Peter's tomb in 32b. The crevice was closed up while 
Clement VII! was stilt present. 

The pillars of the weighty balbncchino, which was 10 be creeled 
over the burial place, demanded a solid foundation. Bernini, who 
in June ifr?6 tested the floor of die crypt for that purpose, came 
tip in remains of human skeletons: the floor oi' Constantine's 
basilica covered rows of graves. 

.Nothing of all this was made public. But the Vatican archives 
contain a painstaking record of this discovery by Urbaldi, then a 
prebendary of St. Peter’s. This report was found there by Professor 
Amidliui in 1891. 

"They began digging the foundations for the second pillar in 
front of the contefflio," says the account. “When they were tilde 
mure than (litre fret down they found on one side a large coffin 
made of sheets «>f marble. When they opened the end of it they 
were surprised 10 find in it ashes and a collection of bones. They 
all fitted together and w ere half burnt. These bones suggested the 
famous fire in the time of.Nero, ilirec years before the martyrdom 
of St. Peter, when the Christians who were accused of starting ihr 
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fitc met dark dcadis lu Nero's cirrus Two of die principal tolling 
were uncovered and each of them contained two bodies, Tbdr 
heads pointed towards dtc id tar. They were clothed in long robes 
down to the ankle, dark in colour, indeed almost black with agc T 
and they wero Wrapped hi w hiding sheets iike infants in sw a d dling 
clothes- The bodies had been laid side by side with great cam 
But they and all the others in the coilinsdissolved into duttassoon 
as they were touched or moved. XoUiing except some pieces of 
cloth withstood tlic least touch," 

A sketch of die place showed quite dearly that die graves were 
arranged like die spukes of a wheel, psi tuing to a central spot 
which was under the old high altar. 

Apart from digging foundations for die four pillars of die bah 
dacchino everything else under the ccmfeasiu was U Ft intact. The 
new Basilica of St. Peter at Rome was completed* having taken 
rather more than a century to rebuild. The solemn dedication 
took place in 1626. 

Three hundred years went past. Then at the beginning of E94Q 
Pope Pius XII mentioned casually in an address given to Roman 
students that the tomb of St Peter lay under die centre of the 
basilica. His audience knew the old legends, hut notteoJ them had 
any idea dial Pins XII in saving what he did teas referring to die 
latent results of archaeological research. For only a small circle of 
experts had op till then been told of it. 

To rule out the possibility of publishing premature results all 
1 hose Involved had been sworn to strictest secrecy. Until there 
could be complete clarity and absolute certainty, backed up by the 
opinions of international experts, amt until the last trace of doubt 
had been removed as to Lite actual significance or the finds under 
St, PeLerfs, the world at large w as not to be Informed ol it. 

“Has the grave of Si* Peter really been rediscovered ?" came die 
voice of the Pope on 23rd December 1950 in a broadcast which 
reached the cars of the whole world. He himself gave the answer: 

n Yrf\ 

The Very Rev, Dr. Ludwig Kaus was 1 professor of cation 
law in Germany and the instigator of the investigation! under 
3 l Peter's. Perhaps he would not have become that if he had 
not been bom in Trier and received there his early and decisive 
impressions. In Trier Helena T die mother of the emperor Con¬ 
stats tine, had built the fins* Christian church. ConsLamiiie himself 
had spent some time there. In Trier scholars were for ever coming 
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upon evidence of andem Rome in the course of excavations. Tn 
IQSS Kaas left Germany and went to the Vatican, 

Pius XI. the Pope with die strong Milanese sense of humour t put 
Mm in charge of the “underworld" of St, Peter's, alJ that "lay 
under the surface"* 

When Kaas inspected his new kingdom for the first time he was 
appalled at die vast confusion ihat reigned in the grottos of St. 
Peter's. He had some difficulty in finding his way about the vaults 
among ifo multiplicity of stone and marble coffins, ancient tomb¬ 
stones and remnants of monuments* Not only had anything and 
everything found its way into the cry pi during the rebuilding of St, 
Peter's, but the confusion had become even greater in the centuries 
following, in that emperor* and kings, 144 popes and endless car¬ 
dinals and courtiers lutfl all been buried tlicre too. It was by nu 
means easy to restore order, to distinguish the sarcophagus of the 
prefect of Rome dating from 359 from that of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Otto II, or the red granite grave of the only English pope* 
Adrian 1 Y. from the grave of Queen Chrhtina of Sweden, whose 
face was covered by a wonderfully preserved silver mask. 

During the lime-coitsuining and di Ilk nit business of restoring 
order among all this confusion it was borne in upoei Kaas what a 
worth while task it would be to investigate thoroughly once for 
all this quiet forgotten realm under Se. Peter’s. 

Pius XI however did not welcome the idea. Nevertheless it was 
hia own fosi wish* that he might rest from his earthly labours as 
near tn Pius X a* possible, that set things in motion* 

Tan days before the funeral Ka&s was looking round the crypt 
for a suitable place’. While a heavy marble plaque was bring 
removed from a wall die wall caved in and exposed an ancient 
vault. Whenever He saw it Raas exclaimed: "3 know this! Tins is 
exactly the same as 1 have seen in Trier” — the characteristic 
masonry 1 of the eariy Christian method of building churches was 
unmUtakable. 

On the instructions of the new Poj>e? Pius XII he began the fim 
scientific investigation under St. Peieris in the spring of 1939. 
Carried on under eanditions of the strictest secrecy the investiga¬ 
tions were to last for years and resulted in a voyage of discovery 
into the past which went back to the beginning of the Christian 
enu 

As a consequence of considerable preliminary study the Director 
ol the Papa) institute of Christian A rchacology f Professor Enrico 
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Josi, had already come to the conclusion that any search for St. 
pater’s inmb must begin from the ground level of Constantine's 
hmil jca . a conclusion which proved to be correct as the digging 
proceeded. 

The ,, sampktrini , ’ i had not been plying thdr picks and spades 
Tor long before an ancient world, wrapped in mystery, came 10 
light. St. Peter's is built on top or a huge old Roman cemetery. 
Step by step the sample trim dug up a vast city of the dead, lhr 
use of drills would not only have endangered the finds but also the 
foundations or the basilica. Large mausoleums mid beautiful 
funerary urns concealed the mortal remains of pagan Remans. 
Later however the cemetery was used also by Christians as a 
burial place; the early Christian mosaics date from the 3rd century 
and arc therefore older than those hitherto known. Handsome 
sarcophagi date from later centuries of the Christian era. 

Extremely revealing too was the discovery of how difficult it 
must have been to cany out building operations in Constantine's 
day, in that they had to keep the ground level of the old basilica 
with its five naves equal with the level of St, Peter s grave. Hiat 
had forced the architects to build powerful sup] xir ting wails on the 
slopes of what had once been the Vatican Hill. Part ol the slope 
had to be dug aw ay and the other part filled in. Since the law for¬ 
bade the deiiruction of graves, many of the mausoleums had their 
roofs removed and were filled up to tire top with soil. No trace was 
found of the walls of Nero's circus. Hut die monument of a Roman 
indicated the spot precisely. His last wish as expressed on the in¬ 
scription was that he should be buried immediately next to the 
circus. 

The Farther the work proceeded the clearer it became that the 
great building was levelled unmistakably to a certain sj>Oi exactly 
under the liigh altar. The investigations now concentrated on this 
central point. 

Nearly 25 feet beneath the floor of St. Peter’s the cautiously 
wielded spades came upon a tomb under the high altar, I he tomb 
was like the small mausoleums, which arc well known from other 
Roman burial grounds, except lhaL it was decorated with Cliristisn 
mosaics. One of them depicted a fisherman with a rod > Peter , an¬ 
other the Good Shepherd, a third Jonah being swallowed by the 
whale. 

Pilgrims of the 2nd century had left their mementoes on the 
* Vatican workmen. 
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lloor and uti the Haiti, Some of these were crude marble tablets. 
oihm were votive plaques with inscriptions sueh as ,+ hr, Peter! 
f iray for m‘ T or “Peler, intercede for us in our need*'. Coins from 
Germany p Gaul, the Dannie countries and the Slav states, from 
Britain and the Alpine provinces lay around* obviously oblations 
for the tomb. 

In a wall which had apparently been erected Jaier, the urchaeo- 
legists finally discovered a pillar. A memorial was said to have 
stood over the grave of the apostle on the slope of die Vatican hill. 
I his pillar mu£t have been part ofiL 
On (he day on which die entrance to the apostle's tomb was re¬ 
discovered, the guards dosed the doors of St, Peter's* Vim XI ! 
proceeded so the crypt to see with his own c\cs the most important 
tind in die history of Christian archaeology* 

Repeated c ritical investigations have ruled out any doubts as to 
its identity. Ail the details of the excavation* all the essential facts 
which have a bearing on the date have been collected in the report 
nn the discovery and reproduced m 1,500 copies of a record 
Es plor a ii Ottc sorlo la Confection e di San Pietn> in Yatica«o # \ 
Only after disting 11 islicd experts Horn all over the world had 
checked i he report, did the general public learn anything of it. 

In the Vatican record dealing with the grave of St Peter there is 
iiij riKnEicpn nf an urn ofbaked clay. It was found in the tomb and 
contained remains of human bones consisting of a thigh bone and 
a shin Ijone* Apart from these it eon tallied many small scraps of 
purple doth. 

Concealed hi the masonry above there was a receptacle without 
a th!, into which die urn fitted exactly* and vvliich obviously served 
as a lading-place in which it would be safe in case of any danger of 
theft, & 

A pious tale, often datiied in the category of a Christian legend, 
mis found rto historical confirmation in Rome,. 


CHAPTER 43 


THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 

Rebellion—Thi Jewish H of —Fighting in Galilee—detural I'iUti' 
Sa,ooo Ramans advance—Order to attack—Fnradr outside tht gpUs—$oQ 
crucifixions daih—Jerusalem staled off—The spectre of famine—Castle «J 
Antonin taken — The Temple in jlairus—The cUjr 15 razed Inutnph at 
Rome, 

“And as some spake of the temple, luuv it was adorned u bh 
goodly stones and gifts, he saitl, As for these dungs which ye 
behold, the days will tome, in the which there shall not he left 
one stone upon another* that shall not be thrown down. - * * 
And when yc shiill see Jerusalem compassed with armies., then 
know dint ilic desolation thereof is nigh,.., lor there snail 
be great distress upon the land and wrath upon this people. 
And they shall Ml by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be roxuien 
down by the Gentiles_” Luke 21 

Countless royal palaces and castles, cities, mansions and temples, 
buildings whose foundations were laid in the first, second or even 
third millennium before Christ, have been wrested from the past. 
Archaeology has used its spades and the sharp wits of its experts to 
free diem from the dust in which they have lieeii buried at a cost 
of untold effort Bui. the city and temple of Jerusalem, whose im- 
portance for posterity cannot be rated too highly* havt; rludcrl ihc 
endeavours of the archaeologists: they have been bln tied out for 
ever from this earth, For barely within a gcneriition after the 
crucifixion of Jesus they suffered in ‘ ‘die days of vengeance (Luke 
it 1 *', the fate that Jesus prophesied Tor them. 

Old Israel, whose history no longer included the words and 
works of Jesus, the religious community nl Jerusalem which con¬ 
demned and crucified Jesus, was extinguished in an inferno 
which is almost unparalleled in history—the “Jewish War of 
A.u. 66-70. 

Louder anti louder grew the protests against the hated Romans. 
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In the party of the “Zealots’* fanatics and rebels 1 landed them¬ 
selves together, demanding incessantly tlm- removal of the foreign 
power. Every one of them carried a dagger concealed under Ids 
cloak. 1 heir deeds of violence disturbed 1 hr country. Autocratic 
cnciuaciune nt by ihe Roman procurator heightened the tension. 
More and more supporters flocked to the side of the radicals. 

This mounting anger broke into open revolt in May 66, when 
the procurator, Homs, demanded 17 talents from the Temple 
treasury. The Roman garrison was overrun. Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the rebels. The prohibition of the daily sacrifices to 
the emperor meant an open declaration ■ if war against the Roman 
world empire. Tiny Jerusalem threw down (hr gauntlet at Rome's 
feet and challenged the great Impel ium Rumanum. 

This was the signal foi the whole country, Rebellion flared up 
everywhere, Flnnis was tin longer in romniand of the situation. 
The governor of the province ofSyria, C. Cetita Gallup marched 
to the rescue with one legion and a large number of auxiliary 
tmops, bur was Forced to retire with heavy losses. The rebels con¬ 
trolled the country. 

Being certain that Rome would strike back with all its might, 
they hastened to fortify the chics. They repaired the old defence 
walls and appointed military comma it limits. Joseph, Inter known 
as Josephus the historian, was appointed commander in chief of 1 
Galilee. On the Roman side, the Emperor Nero entrusted [In’ 
command m General T ims Flavius Vespasianos, who had proved 
himself a brilliant soldier and distinguished himself during the 
conquest of Britain. 

Accompanied l>v his son Titus, three of the best legions in the 
army and numerous auxiliaries, be attacked Galilee from the north, 

The villages on the lake of Galilee, where but a few years earlier 
Jesus had been preaching to the fishermen, saw the first of the 
bloody butchery. Tile whole of Galilee was subdued by October 
67. Among (he crowds nf prisoners marched Josephus, the com¬ 
mander in chief He was put in chains and conveyed to head¬ 
quarters at Vespasian’s orders. From then on he sate the Jewish 
War from inside the enemy's camp. Six thousand Jews went as 
slaves to build the Corinth canal. 

In the follow ing spring the suppression of the rebels in Judaea 
was resumed. In the midst of the fighting news came which for the 
time bring halted the campaign—Nero had committed suicide. 

Civil war brake out in Rome, Vespasian awaited developments. 
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One after another three insignificant emperors losi their thrones 
and 1 heir lives. At last the legions in the east stepped in. A year 
after Nero's deatli the cry went up in Egy pt, in Syria, in Pataumc, 
throughout the whole of the orient: u Vivat Caesar* 1 . Vespasian 
became master of the Roman empire* From Caesarea on (he coast 
of Palestine, where the news reached him, he embarked without 
delay for Rome, leaving Ids son Titus to finish the last act of the 
Jewish War. 

Shortly before the ftill moon in Lhc spring of 70 Thus appeared 
with an enormous army Outside Jerusalem. Marching columns 
filled the highways and byways leading to the city such as Judaea 
had never seen before. They were made up of the 5th, roih a t ath 
and 15th Legions, accompanied by cavalry, engineers and other 
auxiliary troops, almost 80,000 men. 

The Holy City was swarming w ith people: pilgrims had come 
from far and near to celebrate die Passover. Disputes between tin 
extremiscs among the Zealots and the moderate party interrupted 
the devotions: the wounded and the dead remained u 11 tended. 

Meantime the Romans moved into their camps in the environs 
of the city, A call to surrender was met with derisive laughter. 
Titus replied with the command to attack. The Roman artillery, 
■'scorpioncs 1 *, quick-firing siege engines and ^baJJbtac 1 ^ stone 
throwers, closed in. Every one of these heavy weapons could tluow 
stones weighing a hundredweight a distance of 60O feet. On the 
north side the engineers were cracking open the Achilles heel ol the 
fortress* On the south, cast and west sharp precipices protected 
tin ram pans k The north side was however unusually strongly 
fortified by three massive walls. Battering raim and siege engines 
began to crack and thunder as they attacked the foundations* Only 
when an incessant hail of great stones came hurtling into the oty p 
and when night and day the heavy thud of tile battering rams 
could be heard, did civil war end ’tviEliirt the fortress. The rival fac¬ 
tions came to terms. Simon bar Giora t leader of the moderates, 
took over the defence of the north side, John of Gisehala* leader uf 
the Zealots, Look over the defence of die Temple area and the 
Tower of Antonia* 

By the beginning of May the siege engines had in the spate of 
two week* made a gaping hole in the most northerly walk In five 
more days the Romans were through the second wall. A deter¬ 
mined counter-attack put the defenders once more in possession 
of the wall and it took the Romans several dap before they could 
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sceapturc it. With that the northern suburb was firmly in Rgumnii 
hands. 

Convinced that in view of this ritmuinn Jerusalem would sur¬ 
render, Tims called off the attack* The gnndksc jpeetack of a 

great parade of his forte* immediately under the eyes of the 
beleaguered people would surely bring them 10 thru senses. 

The Romans doffed their battkdress and polished their full* 
dress uniform until it shone. 11 it legionaries put on their armour, 
their coats of mail and llirir helmets. The cavaln decked their 
hums wiili the riches 1 caparisons, and amid loud blasts from die 
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crumpets tens of thousands of warriors marched past Titus and 
received their pay and ample rations in full view of the garrison* 
For four days from early mom till dust the sound of the tramping 
feet of these unbeaten Roman columns echoed in the air. 

It achieved nothing. Packed tight along the old wall, on the 
Enmh side of the Temple, on ever) roof, die people spat hatred 
down at the Romans, 'Die demonstration had been unless—the 
brlcagumd garrison had no thought of Surrender, 

Tims made one last attempt to win diem round. He sent their 
captive countryman Flavius Josephus* the Jewish commander in 
chief in Galilee, to harangue them under thr: fortress walls, 
Josephus* voice hailed them from below: “O hard hearted men. 
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throw away your weapons, have pity on your country that stands 
on the cd°e of the abyss. Look round and behold the beauty of all 
that you are ready t» betray. What a city! What a Temple! What 
gifts from so many nations! W ho would dare to let ail of this he 
given to the flames? Is there one of you who can wish for all this to 
be no more? What more precious treasure could have been given 
to man to preserve—You obdurate creatures, more unfeeling than 
these very stones!” 

In heartrending words Josephus reminded them of the great 
deeds of the past, of their forefathers, of their history, of the mission 
of Israel—his exhortations and pleas fell on deaf cars. 

The battle began anew from the second wall and surged against 
the castle of Antonia. The front was pushed forward through i he 
streets af the suburbs to iJie Temple area and the upper part of the 
city. The engineers built ramps and auxiliaries dragged trees for 
this purpose from far and near. The Romans proceeded with all 
their tried methods of siege warfare. Their preparations were con- 
stamJy being sorely hampctvd by the determined efforts ©f die 
defenders to upset them* Apart from wild sorties* no sooner were 
ilicii wooden rampants in position than they went up m flames* 
When darkness set in die Roman camp was surrounded by swattm 
of figures who had crept out of their hiding places or through 
subterranean passages or over the walls. 

Tilus ordered reprisals to be made against these half starved 
ghostly figures and against deserter*. Anyone caught outride— 
desertersj raiders or foragers—was to be crucified- Mercenaries 
nailed *joo of them every day to crosses just outside the city. 
Gradually a whole forest of crossed sprang up on the hillsides sill 
the lack of wood called a halt to the frightful practice* 

Tree after tree was sacrificed for croffles 5 siege rumps* scaling 
ladders and camp fires. The Romans had come into a flourishing 
eountrvside. Non tlie vineyards had disappeared as had (hemar¬ 
ket garden*, the wealth of fig-trees and oliv^trees; even the Mount 
nf Olives tin longer provided shade. An unbearable stoni h Imng 
over the bare and desolate countryside. Hie corpses of those u !t ' 
had died of starvation anti of those who had died in battle, thrown 
over the ramparts by the beleaguered garrison, were piled bcucat 
the walls by the thousand. Who bad the strength lo bury them in 

the traditional way? , 

“No stranger who had seen, Judaea of old, ami the Jo\ey, 
suburbs of its capital, and now saw tins devastation, nwnttif. 
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Josephus, 4 ‘could have restrained his tears and lamentations at tin- 
hideous change* For the war had turned all that beauty into a 
wilderness* And no man who knew these places of old and sud¬ 
denly saw them again could possibly have recognised them.*' 
lo seal oil she dly hermetically Titus ordered the erection of a 
“circumvaliatitf'* Working night and day they constructed a mas- 
sivc high wall of earthwork in a wide circle round Jerusalem, 
strengthened by thirteen fortified strong points and guarded bv a 
dose chain of pickets- LT so far it had been possible to smuggle 
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supplies and provisions into the city by night by way of secret 
paths through tunnels or ditches, the ' l dmunvaUatiD ,p stopped 
even ilit$ Iasi meagre reinforcement* 

[ he spectre of famine haunted the city, which was filled id ovtr- 
; owing with pilgrims > and drxidi mowed them down in a dread 
harvest, fhc craving for food, no matter of what son, drove men 
beyond all bounds and killed all normal feeling. 

Ihe terrlhtc famine that increased in fright fulness daily anni¬ 
hilated whole families of the people. The terraces were full of 
women and children who hart collapsed from hunger* the alleys 
were piled high with the bodies of the aged. Children and young 
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people, swollen with Lick of food* wandered around like ghosts until 
ilicy fed]. They were so far spent that they could no longer bury 
anyone, and if they did they fell dead upon Lhc very corpses they 
were burying, 1 he misery was unspeakable. For as soon as even 
ihc shadow of anything eatable appeared anywhere, a fight began 
over it, and the best of friends fought each other and tore from 
each other the most miserable trifles. Xo one would believe that 
ihe dying had no provisions stored away* Jobbers threw !hem- 
selves upon those who were drawing their hist breath and ran¬ 
sacked their clothing. Three robber ran about reeling and stag¬ 
gering like mad dogs and hammered on the doors of houses like 
drunk men. In ihcir despair they often plunged into the same 
bouse two or three t imre in the one day. Their hunger was so un¬ 
bearable that they wore forced 10 chew any tiling and every thing- 
They laid hands on things that even ihr meanest of animals would 
not touch* far less eat. They had long since eaten their belts and 
shoes and even their leather jerkins were tom to shreds and chewed. 
Many of them fed on old hay and there were some who collected 
stalks of corn and sold a small quantity of it for four Attic drach¬ 
mas.—But why should 1 describe the shame and indignity tliai 
famine brought upon men, making them cat such unnatural 
things?” askp Josephus in his history of the Wars of the Jews. 

^Because i tell uf things unknown to history, whether Greek or 
barbarian, It is frightful to speak oHi and unbelievable to hear of 
it, I should gladly have passed over ibis disaster in silence, so that 
I might not get the reputation of recording something which must 
appear to posterity wholly degrading. Bui til ere were too many 
eye-witnesses m my time. Apart from that my country would have 
little cause to be grateful to me were ! to be silent about the misery' 
which St endured at this rime*” 

Josephus, whose own family suffered with die defender?, was not 
afraid id describe an inhuman occurrence which proves that the 
raging famine had begun to cloud the brains ol lire blockaded 
citizens* 

Zealots were foraging through the lanes of the city in quesi of 
food. From one house came the smell of roast meat. The men 
plunged into the house at once and were confronted by' Maria, 
daughter of the noble line ofBeth-Ezdb in Ininsjord&n, an ex¬ 
tremely wealthy family. ihe had come to Jerusalem on pilgrimage 
for the Passover* The Zealots threatened her with death unless she 
handed over die roast meat to them. With a wild look she gave 
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them what they asked (hr. Aghast, they found themselves looking 
Jit a half consumed infant—Maria's own child. 

Soon not only the whole city learned of this, but the news also 
seeped out through the walls tq the Roman camp, Titus swore that 
he would bury this dreadful deed under the ruins of the whole 
city. 

Many lied from death by starvation undercover of darkness and 
mo into the arms of an equally cruel fate. The story had got 
around among the Romans' auxiliaries that fugitives from within 
the walls always carried gold ami jewels, which they had swallowed 
in die hope of preserving them from being seized by strangers. If 
any of these unsuspecting people wrre caught they were felled to 
the ground and their bodies slit open in [he endless quest for plun¬ 
der. In one night it,o< -o alone lost tiieir lives in this way. Titus was 
furious. Without mercy begot his cavalry to decimate an auxiliary 
unit. An order of the day made the crime punishable by death. 
But it was ofiiute avail, die slaughter continued secretly. 

Meantime day ;inc! night the battering rams were hammering 
on the suburbs of Jerusalem. New ramps were laid down. Titus 
was in a hurry. He wanted to end this frightful nightmare as 
quickly as possible. 

At the beginning of July his soldiers stormed the Tower of 
Antonia. The castle, on whose {l Pavement 1 " Jesus of Nazareth had 
been sentenced to death, was razed to its foundations. Its walls 
abutted on the north wall of the Temple, 

11 was now the turn of the Temple, that powerful and extremely 
well fortified complex of galleries, balustrades and forecourts. The 
commander in clsfef discussed the si tuation with his officers. Many 
of them wanted to treatj In- Temple like a fortress. Titus opposed 
them. He wanted if possible to spare this famous sanctuary which 
was known through cut the empire. For the last time his lie raids 
demanded that the rebels should surrender. Once more the 
answer was a refusal. Titus then finally embarked upon the attack 
against the Sacred precincts. 

An incessant bail of heavy stones and a rain of arrows showered 
down upon its courts. The Jews fought like men possessed and did 
not yield an inch. They relied on Yah web hastening to their aid at 
J he last moinrn t anti protecting his shrine. More than oner legion¬ 
aries on scaling ladders reached ihe perimeter wall. Every time 
they wnr thrown back. Rams and siege engines were powerless 
against these walls. It was impossible to shatter the vast stone 
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blocks of which Herod had built dir Temple, order to fort* an 
entry Titus set lire to the wooden Temple gates. 

Hardly were they consumed when he gave instructions to put 
out the llames and make a passage for the Itpionaries to attack. 
Titus’ 1 order of the day read "‘Spare the sanctuary*’* But during 
the night the lire had readied the inner court and the Romans had 
their bands lull to put it nut. The beleaguered rebels profited by 
tills favourable opportunity u» make a violent attack. With re¬ 
morseless slaughter the legionaries drove the Jews back, and pur¬ 
sued them through the courts* In wild tumult the battle raged 
round the sanctuary. Carried away by cxcilunml, ib opc of the 
soldiers* without waiting foi orders and without any sense of the 
horror of hb deed, or rather being driven by some evil spirit* 
seized a blazing torch and* hoisted on the shoulders of one of Ub 
comrades* Hung it through the Golden Window that opened into 
the rooms which lay beside Lhe Holy of Holies* c 

TTiesc rooms were panelled with old wood and contained* as 
well as highly inflammable materials fur the sacrifices,jars of holy 
nib The darning tomb found instantaneous anti ample fodder* 
Titus saw the (tames springing up and irkd to cheek Use spread of 
t he lire. 

"Caesar 1 then commanded that the fire should he put out* cub¬ 
ing in a loud voice to the soldiers who were in the thick of the fight¬ 
ing and giving Uicm a signal with his right hand. But they did not 
hear what he said for all Jus shouting. . . . And since Caesar was 
unable to restrain the hoc rage of the soldiery* and since the flames 
were spreading further anil further* he entered die Holy Place in 
die Temple together with In* commander and viewed it and all its 
contents* * * * But since the flames had not yet reached the inner 
rooms* and were still devouring the rooms that surrounded the 
Tabernacle, Tints, assuming, os was indeed the ause, that the 
Tabernacle itself could still be saved, hurried away and made every 
effort to get the soldiers to pur oiu the firc ? giving orders to Libera- 
lius t die centurion and to one of hi* own body guard* to bear the 
soldier with staves If Ihey refused and by every means to restrain 
them. But however great their enthusiasm for Caesar and their 
dread of what he had forbidden them to do, their hatred of the 
Jews and their eagerness to light them w as equally great. 

"In addition the hope of booty spurred many of them on. They 
bad the impression that all these rooms within were full of gold, 
1 Titus became Emperor m 79. 
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and they saw chut all mound diem was made of pure gold. . . . 
Thus the Holy Place was burnt down without Caesar's approba¬ 
tion.'* 

In August A-ix 70 Roman legionaries erected their banners in 
the sacred precincts mid sacrificed before them Although half of 
Jerusalem ivas in the hands of the enemy, although ominous black 
columns of smoke rose from the burning Temple, the Zealots would 
not surrender. 

John of Gisdiah escaped with quite :% large band from the 
Temple area into the upper part of the dty on the western hill. 
Others fled into the strong towers of Herod's palace. Once agan 
Tima had to deploy Ms engineers, artillery* siege engines and all his 
brilliant technical skill. In September iJiese walls too were forced, 
and the List bastions conquered. Resistance was finally at an end. 

Murdering and plundering, the victors took possession of the 
city that had so fiercely and bitterly resisted them and cost them so 
much blood and time, "Caesar ordered thr whole dty and the 
Temple to be razed to the ground. Hr left standing only the 
lowers of Phasacl, Hippieus, and Maria nine and part of tile city 
wall on the west side. This was to provide quarters for the garrison 
that was to remain behind." 

The legion that occupied the garrison in this dreadful place for 
ssxly long years bote the symbol "Leg XF\ which meant "Tenth 
FrcLenshtn Legion". Their home station w h as on the TTctuin 
SidKense", the strain of Messina, TTiey left behind them in and 
around Jerusalem thousands upon thousands of indicanons of 
1 heir prrsencCi Gardeners and peasants still find occasionally 
^ in all tiles wilh tltc legion's number and its emblems of a galley and 
a boar. 

The loss of life anions the jews wa$ unimaginably high. During 
the sicge t according to Tacitus, there were 600,000 people in the 
city. Josephus gives the number of prisoners as 97,000* not count¬ 
ing those crucified or ripped open, and adds that within a period 
of three months 1 15,801 > corpses were taken out of on c of die diy 
ga id aJon r by the t [e ns. 

In thr year 71 Titus paraded hLs great victory over Jerusalem in 
a gigantic triumphal procession through Rome. Among 700 
Jewish prisoners John of Gischala and Simon bar Giora were 
marched past in chains. Amid great rejoicing two other costly 
trophies of pure gold were borne in procession, the seven branched 
candlestick and the tabic of the shewbread from the Temple at 
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Jerusalem. They found a new home in the Temple of Peace in 
Rome. Both these accessories of Jewish ritual can still be seen on 
the great arch of Titus which was erected to commemorate his 
successful campaign. 

On top of these desolate and cheerless ruins, on which neither 
Jew's nor Christians w ere allowed to set foot on pain of death, the 
emperor Hadrian 1 built a new Roman colony : Adia Capitolina. 
The sight of a foreign settlement on this sacred Jewish soil pro¬ 
voked yet another open rebellion. Julius Severus was summoned 
to Judaea from bis governorship in Britain and smashed the last 
desperate attempt of the jews to regain their freedom. But il look 
him three years to do so. The cm|>cirof Hadrian then erected a 
race-course, two baths, and a large theatre. A statue of Jupiter 
was enthroned above the mins of the Jewish Temple as if in deri¬ 
sion, and on the rite which Christian tradition believed to be that 
of the Holy ScpulcliTC, strangers climbed the terraced steps to do 
homage at a shrine of the pagan goddess Venus. 

The greatest part of the population of the Promised Land p which 
was 1Kit massacred in the bloody Jewish Warof SG-yo and in die 
Bar-Knk'hha rebellion of 132-135, was sold into slavery: “And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword and shall be led away captive 
into all nations* 1 . 

Archaeologists have found no material evidence of Israel's <v*is’ 
tenee in Palestine after the year 70 t noi even a tombstone with a 
Jewish inscription. The synagogues were destroyed, even the 
house of God in quiet Capernaum was reduced to ruins. The 
inexorable hand or destiny had drawn a line through Israel*? part 
in the concert of nations. 

But by then Hie teaching of jrsus was well started on its irresis¬ 
tible and victorious journey, uniting and giving new lifc to die 
nations. 


1 a - d + 117-130. 
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CHAPTER 44 

LET THERE BE LIGHT 

The Creation story in the light of modern science—Experts calculate ' l The 
Ikgjumimg?*—The expanding universe—The recession of the spiral nebulae 
—Use ngc of the emfh-cmsi — ^ 1 pco i ooo i ooQ-io t <x)o,ooo J ooo years—A 
speech by Pope Pius XIL 

“It! the beginning God orated Lhe heaven and the earthn 
And tlit eaa th was without form and void: and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the facr of the waters. And God *atd f Let die re hr light: and 
there waslighd* (Gen, i 1_r !. 

The conception of “the Age of Progress* p embraces an over¬ 
whelming wealth of inventions, developments and discoveries* 

Man's restless questing mind lias succeeded in splitting matter. 
The mushroom-like do yds of horrifying atomic explosions have 
become a familiar picture. Electronic equipment replaces hun¬ 
dreds of mathematicians- construction engineers and office work¬ 
ers* Robot installations direct fully automatic factories. Plans 
have long been made Tor building an earth-satellite* and lhe fact 
that possibly within a fcw F years a space-ship will embark on the 
first journey into ilie cosmos hardly surprises the man in the street 
any more. 

When people speak of progress, they generally mean technical 
progress. But really genuine revolutionary advances are being 
made in the new insights and discoveries of physics and mathe¬ 
matics* of astronomy and many other brunches of knowledge, in 
addition to altering radically our traditional conception of the 
world, they have opened up hitherto ummagincd vistas into the 
cosmos* both the microcosm and the macrocosm. 

In the age of progress the answer has also been found to a 
question which has always been of the deepest concern to man¬ 
kind right from the beginning, the ancient question as to the 
origin of our earth and of the universe. Awl the astonishing 
thing is that the answer that science gives is essentially the same 
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as the wonderful picture given by the Creadon narrative ld the 

Bible, 

4 "All -ittempts to harmonise: nur biblical story of the Creation of 
the world w sth the results of natural science have been useless and 
mi is: always hcso f h ' wrote Professor Dditzsch, the German scholar* 
in his book Ij-l k>i-1: and Bible’ , publ ishe d in s^o2 T He was by no 
means alone in lhis opinion. He merdy voiced the scientific 
opinion of his day. 

Today, only fifty years later, this view Has been superseded and 
die new mstgiiin amt perceptions of science appear so irrefutable,, 
dial even the Church no longer dracs its doors to them. In Rome, 
which condemned Copernicus and Galileo, ft would once have 
bem thought impossible that the highest ecclesiastical etiguitarv of 
the Catholic Church should speak of the Creation story in the light 
of modern science. But Pius XII in an address given to die Papal 
Academy of Sciences at Rome, winch aroused considerable at ten¬ 
don. gave his views on the bearing of recent scientific knowledge 
on the Biblical Creation story, 

' fc When die scientist in the present day world looks towards its 
future hr is bound 10 recognise in microcosm and macrocosm that 
die world h ageing. In thr course of thousands of millions of years 
the Apparently inexhaustible mass of atoms h losing its effective 
energy. Matter is approaching dir condition r so to speak, of an 
rxiinti and scoriform volcano, IF then the present world which is 
full of rhythm and pulsating fife has no sufficient foundation for 
exist cnee within itself how much Less will the world of die past 
possess it. that world over which the wings of death have passed. 

“The further back into the past we go p die richer do we find 
matter to be in spontaneous energy as well as being the scene of 
great cosmic re volutions, Everything points to die fact dial the 
material world, equipped with unimaginably great reserves of 
energy, had its beginning at Li certain time. Two questions there¬ 
fore present themselves to our minds: Can science say when the 
world had its great beginning? And whai was the state of the 
world when il did begin? 

tB To follow up these questions—which can certainly only be in 
approximate order of importance—science adopts different 
methods, which are more or less independent of one another but 
converge in ihdr results. These methods are briefly as follows: 

“i- The centrifugal movement of the spiral nebulae, or galactic 
systems. The investigation of the numerous spiral nebular t which 
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has been carried out particularly by Edwin E* Hubble at Mount 
Wilson Observatory, fed to the* conclusion that these remote galac¬ 
tic systems have a tendency to detach themselves from each other 
at such a rate that the distance between two such nebulae doubles 
itself in about 1,300 million years. This process of an expanding 
universe suggests that at some time in the past, anything from i T ooo 
to 10,000 million years ago, die niaicriaJ of ad! the spiral nebulae 
was compressed together in a comparatively small space. 

**£ + TJic age of the caritfs crust- To find t lie age of origi nal rad it> 
active substances we may lake with a reasonable degree of ap- 
pfOximation the dates of the tran^rreiation of die isotope of 
uranium 238 into an isotope of lead Ra , of uranium 235 into 
actinium D (Ac D and of the Isoiope of thorium 232 into thorium 
□ Th D). The mas1 of helium, which b thereby produced, can 
act as a check. The conclusion emerges 1 but the average age of the 
oldest minerals is at the most 3,000 mi thou years, 

*“3, The age of the meteorite's. The samr method, applied to 
meteorites to establish their age, produces approximately the same 
figure of 5,000 million years. Tins result has particular significance 
In that it is now generally held that meteorites are of interstellar 
origin. 

"4. The stability of binary systems and conMdladmuL Tlic 
variations in gravitation to which ihese systerns are subject (from 
outside themselves), like the tides, fix their stability within limits 
of 5,000 to to,OQO million years. 

“These figures may be surprising but they do not coni-tin any 
different concept* even for the simplest believer, From that in the 
first words of Genesis: In the beginning* which means the begin¬ 
ning of things in time The figures of the scientists give to these 
wards of scripture a concrete and at the same rime a mathematical 
expression. 

“With the same sense of responsibility and a like freedom in die 
pursuit of knowledge scholars have considered the other and cer¬ 
tainly more dinknk question: the question about the nature and 
properties of the original material. 

"Anyone examining these problems seriously from die point of 
vievy of modem scientific knowledge, must give up the idea of 
wholly independent and autochthonous material, uncreated or 
self-created, and must reach the conception of a creative Mind. 
With the same clear and critical eye, with which he judges facts, 
he will recognise the work of a creative omnipotence, whose power p 
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stL in motion by a great H fm T of die creative Spirit thousands of 
millions of yean ago, distributes itself throughout the whole cos¬ 
mos and by an act of love has brought into being the material uni¬ 
verse with its bursting energy. Modem science seems m have been 
able to bridge the gulf of millions of centuries and to witness to 
that fust s fiat Iux r f'Let them be light 11 ) when, wdth matter, a sea of 
light and radiance burst forth out of nothing, while the particles 
of the chemical dements divided and reunited in millions of galac¬ 
tic systems. 

“it is probably true that up to now the ascertainable facts do 
not provide so absolute a proof of creation in time as do the argu¬ 
ments from metaphysics and revelation regarding creation as such* 
and of revelation regarding creation in time. The facia of science 
demand further research and confirmation* and the theories based 
on them demand further development and new proofs, in order 
that they may provide a solid Inundation for a discussion which by 
iLs very nature lies outside the province of natural science. Never¬ 
theless it Is of the utmost significance that modern science con¬ 
siders that the idea of a creation of the universe is wholly reconcil¬ 
able with the scientific attitude, and that on the grounds of its own 
researches* 

“Only a few decades ago such a hypothesis was refuted as totally 
incompatible with the present position of science. As Ute as i<>i i 
the famous physicist Svante Arrhenius declared: The view that 
something can be treated out of nothing contradicts the present 
p*isition of science which contends that matter is unalterable 1 . 

“How different and how much more readme is the view ex¬ 
pressed by an outstanding scientist of our own day. Sir Edmund 
Whittaker says with reference to research into the age of the cos¬ 
mos: ‘Differing calculations converge in die conclusion that there 
was ,a time* 1,000 to i^ooo million years ago, when, if the cosmos 
existed at all, it existed in a totally different way from things as we 
know them today. This time represents for us ihc furthest limit of 
knowledge. We can probably all it the time of creation. It pro¬ 
vides the background for the view of the world, which has been 
borne in upon us by the fiicts of geology* namely, that every 
organism that exists on the earth had a beginning in time, 51 

“What significance then has modern science for the proof of the 
existence of Cud, which depends on the fact that the cosmos is 
susceptible of change? Science by its accurate and detailed 
1 "Spare Atui Spirit"', 194^ p* ifB, 
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research into macrocosm and miattCOHU has greatly broadened and 
deepened the empirical foundations of this proof* From the fact 
that (here is change we may conclude that there is an Absolute 
Being whose nature is unchangeable. Science has also traced die 
course and ihc direction of cosmic development and acknowledged 
dial it must inevitably come to an end „ just as it has recognised its 
beginning 5,000 million years ago. Thereby it has, with the con¬ 
creteness that belongs to physical proof, confirmed the principle of 
contingency and die conclusion based on it that at that tune the 
cosmos came into being by the hand of the Creator* 

“Creation in time: that presupjmscs a Creator, presupposes 
Godt This dcduraiioi>~c\xTi if it is no express and final declara¬ 
tion—Jjg cjne which we demanded from science and which modem 
man expects from science. It is based on a mature and clear con¬ 
sideration of one single aspect of the universe, its mutability. But 
lliu= aspect is sufficient to cause al! mankind, the crown and the 
rational expression of the macrocosm and die microcosm, to reflect 
upon his Creator, to recognise his activity in space and time, and 
10 fall on his knees in worship before his sublime majesty." 

What an incredible change! Right into die twentieth century 
no scientific hypothecs existed coneMUDg the origin of the uni¬ 
verse, since the basis for ihcm was still lacking. That had not 
however prevented men from striving honestly to find the solution 
to the great problem. Indeed they even believed it wa» possible to 
supply exact dates. 

In 1654 Archbishop Ussher from Ireland declared that the 
Creation took place at 9 a.nr on October 26 b*c. 4°°4j basing Jus 
claim ott a careful study of the scriptures. For more than a century 
this date, the result of consdeutious calculations, was regarded as 
valid* Anyone who suggested an earlier date was considered a 
heretic* 

Modem science has estimated the time that has elapsed since 
the creation of thr universe. The speech of Pius Xll means that 
the highest authority in the Catholic Church gives 11 hb approval* 




CHAPTER. 

REBUILDING WITH THE HELP OF THE 

BIBLE 

lidpt/imic planning raid the help oj the Old TtttttBMRt — I'll? wells oj the 
peuiatchs pnpnd*for the ftitlm—“ Honey wttj the rock"—Stain waits to 
aitetdac—Digging again in Solomon's mi™;—Pioneering an the Biblical 

pattern. 

No one would dispute that the Old Testament is filled with that 
imponderable moral and spiritual power which outlasts time and 
loses notliing with its passing. But that its power should extend to 
the si -brr and prosaic business of remoulding the economy of a 
country is a sensational development. 

Since U48, the Book of Books, now more than 3,000 years old, 
hits bo n playing the role of a trusted adviser in the rebuilding of 
the modem state of Israel. In the growth of both agriculture and 
industry the exact historical information given in the Bible has 
proved to be of the highest importance. 

The territory of the new state covers about 8 } ooo square mites. 
In 111, p'l it was only in the Plain ofjezred and the productive tow- 
laiwh by ilte Like of Galilee that there seemed to br even a remote 
reflection of the Biblical description of the Promised Land, [Lowing 
with milk and honey. Large areas in Galilee and almost the whole 
of die Judaean highlands presented an entirely different picture 
from Biblical limn. Centuries of mismanagement had even des¬ 
troyed the grass roots. Careless cultivation of olive ami fig groves 
on the hillsides had dried them up. Increasing barrenness and 
considerable erosion were the sequel. 

The in experienced settlers, to whom the country was :v com¬ 
pletely unknown quantity, found the Old Testament of priceless 
assistance. It helped them to make many a decision in questions of 
cultivation, afforestation or industrial development. It b notliing 
unusual even lor experts to consult It on doubtful problems. 

“Fortunately/' says Dr. Walter Clay LmvdcrmQk, an expert on 
agricultural economics, "the Bible tells us what plants can grow in 
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particular places* We know from the book of Judges tha! the 
Philistines grew corn, for Samson tied l cotes tails together, and put 
n firebrand In the midst be tween two tail*’ and let them gn into 
the standing corn of Lhe Philbitincs H . In the .same manner he set 
fire to their olive groves and as he was on his way to visit his lady 
love ha passed vineyards (Judges 15*; 14 4 )* AU these plants axe 
now doing well there/* 

Every attempt to settle in the Negeb must have seemed hope- 
less. South of the mountains of Judah between Hebron and Egypt 
by nothing but desert, interspersed with wadis and barrea of any 
vegetation. Meteorological measure men is showed an average 
annual rainfall oflc$a tlian 6 inches. It was a discouraging pros* 
pcct 

\'F> ililn g can grow with a rainfall as small a5 that* But had the 
stories of the days of the patriarchs nothing of value to contribute? 
“And Abraham journeyed from thence toward the south country, 
and dwelled between Kjtdcsh, and Shut and sojourned in Gerar" 
(Gen, 2a 1 }. The father of the patriarchs was a shepherd, he kept 
dose company with his large flock, and il needed pasture ami 
water. 

A reconnaissance party spent weeks with geologists scouring the 
desolate sand-dunes and rocky hills of the ‘south country . l They 
.actually found what they were looking for. And the Israeli did 
exactly what Isaac had done. “And Isaac departed thence* and 
pitched his tent in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt there. And Isaac 
digged again the wells of water which they had digged in the days 
of Abraham his father" (Gem a6' T - w ). Choked with sand, the 
ancient wells axe still there and still as before at the foot of them 
nuts clear pure water,''springing water * as Isaac s servants called 
it. They meant by that drinking water* for otherwise the under¬ 
ground water in die Negeb—as was proved by testing the soil—is 
brackish and unpalatable. Oner again tents stood on die same 
spots by the water-holes. The well beside which Abraham s 
rejected bondwoman Hogar rested with her son Ishmacl (Gen. 
2t now supplies water for sixty families of settlers. Rumanian 

Jews have settled on nearby hillside only a mile or two from the 
Bcersheba of tilt Bible. 

In the same area ill ere b a not her remarkable feature. The 
settlers have planted seedlings * slender young trees which are com¬ 
ing along famously, “The first tree which . Vbraiiajji planted in rite 

1 Negeb- 
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soil of Jh-rrdu'iM wsi$l t vunarkL' 8 declared Dr. Joseph Writs* dir 
Israeli forestry expert. fc * Following his example we have planted 
^ooOjOOO of them in tlii$ area. Abraham did absolutely the right 
thing. For die tamarisk is one of the few trees* as we have proved r 
ihai will flourish at all in the south where the annual rainfall is 
under ft inchest* Here again the Bible pointed the way: “And 
Abraham planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba 41 (Gen. 21 11 — 

RAT*)* 

ABbrestation is an essentia] prerequisite m making a country ride 
which is short of water into a fertile land, Since the beginning of 
the return of the Jew* to Palestine die set tiers, have been planting 
forests. In chooring the typo* of trees they could rely on the nbser- 
VaL ions of their forefathers just ,ls much its in the choice nfsuitable 
areas, A few years ago, when ihc question arn&c as to whether the 
hare mountain slopes in the northern part of the country could he 
afforested t the book ofJoshua gave them the answer- 4 ’And Joshua 
spake unto the house ofJoseph* even to Ephraim and to Manassch 
saying: Thou art a great people and hast great power: thou shall 
not have one lot only: but the mountains shall be thine for it is a 
wood and thou shall cut it down’" (Josh. \ 

Both these tribes* it was knoum, seated north of Jerusalem from 
die mountain ridge of Bethel past Biblical Shechem at the foot of 
Mt. Grririm right to the Plain ofjrared, ‘"Since trees arc known 
to grow better in places where there have been trees before* 1 argued 
Professor Zahary of the Hebrew University “we arc relying on the 
Book of Books, J 4 

Much discussiuii has centred round an extremely obscure refer¬ 
ence which until a few years ago was understood by nobody: "He 
made him (Israel) . , _ that he might eai the increase of the fields: 
and he made him w suck honey out of the nx'k* ami oil out of the 
flint) rock" (Druu 32 13 ! . The riddle was solved when in die Negeb 
they came across thousands of tittle circular stone walls. There was 
no water m thcncighbourbood, neither springs no r any pooh of un¬ 
derground water worth speaking ofi When die sand was shovelled 
cut of diem ihey found the remains of the roots of ancient olive 
trees and vines. The stone waits had served their ancestor as 
valuable collectors of drw. 

Their construction luch*^ led an astonishing practical knowledge 
of the process of condensation. The stones in the circles were 
loosely stacked 10 ensure that the wind could blow through them* 
In dm way thr mohtufr from the air was deposited inside, This 
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moisture was enough lo feed an olive or a vine. Inside each wall 
there was always one tree only. The sweet juice of the grapes was 
often extolled in ancient times as “honey ". The olive tree produces 
oil. Honey and oil were sticked “out of the rock . *. out of the 
flinty rock”. Present day Israeli set great store by these serviceable 
little dew-collectors in the redevelopment of their agriculture. 

In the second half of 1953 for the first time in Israel 3,000 tons or 
topper were mined. Where the houses of Solomon s workmen anti 
slaves stood 3,000 years ago, new miners’ houses stand today. Cop¬ 
per mining still pays. Dr. Ren Tor, the geologist, had the ancient 
copper mines tested in 1949 as to ihelr mineral resources and their 
possibilities as an economic proposition. Experts estimated that 
there was enough ore to provide too,000 tons of copper. According 
to their calculations die ramifications or the mines could produce 
at least another 200,000 ions. Since then, "Eldon Geber, which is 
beside Eloth on the shores of the Red Sea" 1 Kings y M ‘, h«ts been 
a hive of activiry. Jeeps and trucks scurry around, churning up 
douds or yellow dust, and gangs of sunburnt men ply pick and 
shovel. "Wherever the ore is particularly rich,” maintains a min¬ 
ing engineer, * < wc come upon the slag and furnaces of Solomon $ 
miners. It often seems as if they had just left the place.’ 

In the company’s main office there is a text hanging on the wall. 
It reads; “For the Lord thy God brhigctli thee into a good land 
.. a land whose stones arc iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass” (Deut. 8 7 **), 

Iron is however not yet being mined. Rut the outcrops have 
already been recorded. Not far from Beersheba, exactly where the 
iron-smelting Philistines lived. Dr. Ben Tor noticed steep hillsides 
with reddish-black veins, the sign of imn on* deposits. Investiga¬ 
tion showed that they amounted to 15,000,000 tons on .1 rough 
estimate. Most of this is ore of inferior quality but in the course of 
the survey excellent ores were discovered with between 60" 
of pure iron. 

Another very well known Biblical passage kept running m the 
mind of Xicl Fcdcmuum, a shrewd business man. It was the sen¬ 
tence in which the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is de¬ 
scribed, - - and lo, the smoke or the country went up as Lht: 
smoke of a furnace’* (Gen. iy w ;. He could get no peace. Did 
these conflagrations not indicate subterranean gas ? And where 
there is underground gas there are aLy> deposits of oil, .is has bug 
been recognised. A company was formed and the experts who 
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were scut Io the Dead Sea confirmed completely Fcdennaim's 
guess. On November 3, 1953. the first Israeli oil well was drilled. 

More than fifty Harming communities have sprung up :Lgain be¬ 
tween the sites of 1 he biblical settlements of Dan and Ueersheba. 
Almost every one of them possesses a small modem pumping 
station above a spring or a wdl dating from ancient times. Gradu¬ 
ally many parte of the country are coming to resemble once more 
the cheerful picture of Old Testament times. 

It ts a Juud task that the young state of Israel has set itself. But 
its people are fully convinced that they uisd their descendants will 
overcome all difficulties—not least thanks to the Bible— and ihat 
die prophecy of Ljiekirl to the children of Israel will be fulfilled. 

"And the desolate land shall be tilled, whereas it lay deso¬ 
late in the sight of all that passed by. Ami they shall sav, this 
land that was desolate is become like the garden of Eden” 
(Ezek. $6** *»). 




CHAPTER 

Tilt MANUSCRIPTS ADD THEIR TESTIMONY 

A lest iamb—The Dead Sea Senilis—Harding and Je V&x in Wadi 
Qttmran—Afehbishap Samuel •foes to Chicago—dradtar physicists assist 
with the dating—Testing tinea in the "Atomic Clock"—A hook of Isaiah 
2 , 0 di> yean old- -A prophetic roll in Jesus day-—A mysterious food of 
iodsmenii—U the valley of (he pirati-diggtts —-1 text that corresponds after 
2,000years, 

“The grass withercth, the flower fadclh: but the won! of 
our God shall stand for ever” fls. 40 T 

MoHAJHUito Dia. a Bedouin shepherd of the tribe of Ta 'Amirrh, 
shared the experience of young Saul, who set out to find his father s 
a«e* wliii h were lust .ici]iisrc“l &kingdom | Sam. n. ro)* 

Giu fine day in the spring dfljjfy Mohammed was combine: tlir 
rtjck - ' ravines on dm north shore of the Dead Sea in quest nl ^ lost 
bmS«, v. hen he unwittingly came upon a veil table royal treasure 
in the shape of Biblical matrrial. 

He had been clambering to no purpose Tor several hours tip and 
down the clefts and gullies of the ridge, which had many a time 
served as a hideout for hermits and sectaries, to say nothing oi 
bandits, w hen he spied a dart crevice above his head in the rock 
fact of Wadi Qumran. Gould his lost lamb have taken refuge 
there? A well aimed stone whistled through the air. But instead 
of the sharp crack which hr expected in reply, a dull rumbling 
noise came from the cave instead. Mohammed Dib fled in terror 
ami fetched two of his fellow tribesmen to the scene. They 
approached the cave with great caution and eventually squeezed 
their way through its narrow entrance. To ihrir amazement they 
saw in the dim light of the little vault some clay jars, Treasure was 
their first thought and the three shepherds pounced on the jars and 
smashed them, Bui 10 their disappointment they contained neither 
jewels, nor gold, nor coins: nothing appeared but battered looking 
written scrolls of ancient leather and papyrus, wrapped in linen. 
In their annoyance they threw their finds carelessly aside, tramp- 

39 !) 
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ling on many of them, until it suddenly dawned on them that there 
might be money in the in. At alt events they took a few of lie best 
looking scrolls to see if perhaps they had some cash value. With 
that Lhe auric ru documents set out on a remarkable journey ► 

They were smuggled into Bethlehem and came via the black 
market into the hands of antique dealers. Jewish and Arab col¬ 
lector* bought some of the scrolls, and :t bundle of four came into 
die possession of the Orthodox archbishop of Jerusalem s Yeshue 
Samuel. For a handful of coins. The archbishop had no idea how 
precious was the treasure he had acquired, until experts from ihr 
American School of Oriental Research paid a visit to St. Mark's 
Mod asic ry* wist r<; the 1 1 oc uments were stc>rrd. A c 1.1 rso ry c \:im i na¬ 
tion convinced the archaeologists that they were dealing with Bib¬ 
lical documents of ait uncominonJy early date, A a^-fotst-hing 
scroll with the complete text of the book of Isaiah in Hebrew was 
wincing them. A short published report by the Americans on their 
find aroused incitdidous astonishment among experts all over Lhe 
world. The immediate question how ever as to the exact age of the 
leather and the papyrus could best be solved by examining the 
place where they were discovered* 

With endless trouble and patience the origin of the documents 
was therefore traced back through the dealers and the black mar¬ 
ket in Bethlehem to the Arabs of the Ta V\mlrdi tribe and so 
eventually to die cave in Wadi Quintan, Bin access to the cave 
was prohibited. For following on lhe establishment of the new 
state of farad lhe Aiab-Jewisli war had broken out in 1948 and 
the whole of Palestine was a hotbed of unrest. 

lhe persistence oT a Belgian United Nations observer in Jem- 
s.-tiem fmally helped to overcome all difficulties, Captain Philippe 
Lippeng had studied papyrology at the ancient Uni verily of 
Louvain. At the end of iq .\8 he established contact with Gerald 
Lsmkcsrer Harding, the British d tree tor of die Department of 
Antiquities in Amman, the capital of Jordan. Tlicir united efforts 
succnxkd in interesting officers of lhe Arab Legion in the rave 
where tile discovery was made. Thirty mi let in a jeep from 
Amman to Wads Qummn presented no problems?. After several 
Fruitless quests among die numerous eaves they eventually found 
the right one. The entrance to the cave was guarded by sentries 
until in February 1949 G. L. Harding and Father Roland dc Vaux, 
Dominican director of the French £cck Eibliquc ct Archcologiquc 
at Jerusalem, arrived at the spot m person. 
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Their hopes were however disappointed. I hey luund neither 
complete scrolls nor undamaged jars. Everything pointed to the 
foci that in die meantime others had rummaged through the mys¬ 
terious cave on thcLr own* With infinite patience and labour the 
two scholars examined die lloor of the cave, literally with their 
finger-nails* it) search of even the tiniest remains ct manuscripts or 
of clay jars* What they collected in the way offiagmetits permitted 
them nevertheless to draw some important conclusions. The pot¬ 
sherds were uniformly Graecn-Rinjnan. dating from 30 o.u, to A*D, 
70. Six hundred tiny scraps of leather and papyrus made it pos¬ 
sible to recognise Hebrew transcription* from Genesis. Deutero¬ 
nomy :rnd die boob of Judges. Pieces of linen fabric which had 
served to wrap up die scrolls completed the meagre spoils. 

In response to :m American irritation Archbishop YcsJuie 
Samuel wok lus precious scrolls to the United States in 1 he summer 
of 1949 and submitted them for examination to the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute in Chicago. A violent dispute broke out among the experts on 
the question of the age and authenticity of the documents. To 
settle the matter, oue of them proposed a course which was still 
unfamiliar to archaeologists, namely to invite the assistance, of a. 
nuclear physicist. This was all the easier since the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute is next door to the Uni verity of Chicago, where nuclear 
physicists had begun to determine die age of organic substances 
with the aid of Ceigcr-counlcrs, 

Professor Willard I. libbv of Lhc Chicago Institute of Nuclear 
Physics had already carried out liis first astonishingly accurate 
calculations of age by the use of the so-called ”atomir. calendar” 
which he Had evolved. 

The idea behind this method is as follows: As a result of the 
bombardment of cosmic rays, wliich are constantly penetrating 
our atmosphere from outer space, nitrogen is transformed into the 
radioactive isotope of carbon C-14- Every bring organism—men, 
animals, plants—absorbs this C-T4 with its fond and the air ii 
breathes every' day until it dies. In the course of 5,600 years this 
carbon loses half of Us original radioactivity. In the case of any 
dead organic substance a highly sensitive Gcigcr-COimtcr can 
establish how- much radiation lias becu lost from its content of 
0*4- This makes h [jossible to calculate how many years ago it 
w as since it absorbed carbon for thr last time. 

Professor Libby was asked to conduct an investigation. He took 
pieces of the linen, in which the Isaiah scroll had been wrapped, 
o 
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burned them to >u slir*. put them into n battery orG^igcr-tLibes, and 
came to an aitouMilug condition, The linen had been mad* from 
Rat which had been harvest in the time of Christ. The docu- 
menu which had been wrapped in it mint therefore have hern 
older still. After exhaustive aid minute examination the papyri?- 
Insists onmc to the same conclusion* The text of Isaiah From the 
cavvtof Qumran had actually been copied about joo m Pro¬ 
fessor Albright once more had been first to recognise. 

This discovery means more than simply a scientific sensation. 
To estimate the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls it is necessary 
to remember that the oldest text of the Bible which we possess id 
the Hebrew language—thr$o called M&ssorctlc Text (M^ur^ = 
tradition), which is tile work of rabbinical scribes—dates from no 
earlier than the gth-jotb century tetk* The chief sources for our 
version of the scriptures are the Stpttmgiru, the Greek translation, 
and 1 he Vulgate, the Latin translation of St. Jerome .jdi century 
a.j>.) s Our knowledge of the text of the Bible rested for a long time 
on nothing but these ttvo translations and the very late Hebrew 
manuscript. But with the discovery of the Dead bca Scroll or 
Isaiah we have a Hebrew text of the Bible which is 1,000 years 
older* And the remarkable and wonderful fact is that that ancient 
scroll of Isaiah, just like the book of the prophet in any printed 
Bible, whether in Hebrew, Greek, Latin* German nr any other 
language, has axtyrsix chapters and agree* with our present day 
text. 

Seventeen sheets of leather, sewn together into a length of almost 
3'3 feet — liiis must have been what the roll of the prophet looked 
like as it was handed ro Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth so that 
hr might read from it to the congregation. “And there was de~ 
live red unto him the book of tin™ prophet Esaiaj** .Luke 
“Every movement of Jesus' hands is brought closet to ui T " write* 
Professor Andre Parrot "Tor we ran still see on tile reverse ride nF 
the leather the marks of the readers 1 fingers/* 

Further investigation of Wadi Qumran produced a surprising 
number cleaves with the re maim <vf manuscripts. Fur example in 
“Gave V’ thousands of scraps from about 300 different works were 
discovered. In the Immediate vicinity of the caws were found 
the remains of a settle mem of the Jewish sect of Essencs. Among 
1 hem were coins From the time of the Roman procurators 1 to the 
Jewish War* 1 Tbe members of this sccL must bate hidden this 
1 a. 13. 6 - 4 SCL * a.u. 70, 
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astonishingly comprehensive collection of Biblical tests to preserve 
lliem from the hands of lhe pagan Romans. 

rhese recent liiids are, as Professor D, Lankratcr Harding 
declares, "perhaps the most sensational archaeological event in our 
day, A whole generation of Biblical experts will have their wtnlt 
cui out to evaluate them/' After careful rlamination thirty-eight 
scrolls have been found 10 contain die text of nineteen books ofxhc 
Old Testament, They are written on leather and papyrus in 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek, 

Since 1950 both in Jordan and Israel masses of manuscripts and 
fragments have suddenly appeared, dating from the ant! century 
a.d. They are being offered to the University of Jerusalem, the 
Museum at Amman, institutes, monasteries and archaeologists— 
privately and often at fantastic prices. The Arabs, who have very 
quickly learned the value of these old documents, have gathered 
together regular expeditionary panics who secretly scour the hills 
around the Dead Sea 011 their own. Hunting for old manuscripts 
has become .1 flourishing smugglers' trade against which ilic con¬ 
sent raids by the j>olice are powerless. 

Clever tactics on the part of Father dc Vaux enabled him just 
before Christmas pi=,i to persuade an Arab of the Ta ‘Amireh 
tribe to take him ro one of the new sites where finds had been made. 

Accompanied by a police escort from nearby Jericho, dc Value 
and Harding starred from Wadi Qptriran. After walking for three 
hours in a south-westerly direction along a hair-raising path ihey 
reached Wadi Murabba'at, one of the most desolate spots in 
Palestine. Whenever die column appeared the dead and ghost¬ 
like rocks and crags suddenly came to life. As if they had sprung 
oUt of the ground by magic, Arabs slipped out of cave mouths in 
ihe surrounding cliffs and took to their lire Is over the narrow 
ridges. Father de Vaux counted forty-five figures with picks and 
spades slinking out of one cave alone. 

By January 195a expert investigation of these caves had com¬ 
menced. Tor lack of other helper's tu tills forsaken region some of 
the Arab "pirate-diggers*' had to be hired. The fragments of 
manuscripts which have been recovered are mostly documents in 
Greek, Aramaic and Hebrew, dating from the ami century a.d. 
One of them is .1 Hebrew papyrus of the 6ih century e.c. Among 
biblical texts parts of Genesis, Exodus and Deuteronomy have 
I wen found. Among many Hebrew writings de Vanx actually dis¬ 
covered original Setters from the leader of the second revolt about 
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a.d. 130. In them Simon bar Kokhba gives directions to the 
rebels. 

Only an infinitesimal part of this rieiv written evidence both 
from early Christian and pre-Christian times has so Car been es- 
omiri rd and evalual t:d . Court dess further ft iscove ri es of documents 
add to the wealth of material. The situation is still fluid. Possibly 
wc arc on the eve of new and revolutionary finds, which will bring 
the Lime of Christ and the life of the earliest Christian communities 
nearer to us than we dared to hope even a few years ago. 

After the stone monuments of Biblical times, the buildings, royal 
courts, kings’ palaces and fortresses of Palestine, after Egyptians, 
.Assyrians anti Babylonians have given their testimony to these far- 
off events, nnrw come these ii,ooo year old manuscripts to add their 
unmistakable evidence. 

Theirsacred words, handed down to us with integrity and faith¬ 
fulness, am the Same as those that stand in our Bibles today. 
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THE OLDEST BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


In the summer of 1947 a sheet coincidence led to ihc discovery of 
the oldest manuscripts of thr Bible so far known. Among a collec¬ 
tion of writings on leather and* papyrus which Bedouin shepherds 
came across in a cave in Wadi Quintan on the north aide of the 
Dead Sea was a 23-foot leather scroll containing the complete text 
of the book of Isaiah in Hebrew. Expert examination of the docu¬ 
ment revealed beyond doubt that the Isaiah text dated from 100 
b,c + It is an original prophetic scroll of the type that Jems held in 
his hands when he read the lesson in Nazareth on the sabbath 
I'L. uke . Tliis copy of Isaiah, ovei 2,000 yeans old, is a unique 

proof-if the nliabiliu of tin liolj scriptures that ! uve been handed 
down to us. for the text agrees exai tly with whai we have in our 
present day Bible, Between 1949 and 1931 G. Lankester Harding 
and Father Roland dc Vaux, both of them archaeologist*, were 
able to retrieve large numbers of additional ancient MSS. from 
other eaves on the Dead Sea. Among them were thirty-eight 
scrolls of nineteen hooks of the Old Testament* As G, L. Harding 
declared, these finds arc " probably the most sensational archaeo¬ 
logical event in our day, A whole generation of Biblical experts 
will have their work cut out to evaluate them/" 

The oldest and complete texts of the Old and New Testx- 
mciiLs were, until recently, the famous Codex Vatican 112 and 
Codex St ei ait sens elating from ihr 4LI3 century supplemented 
in 1931 by the Chester Beatty papyri dating from iIk: 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A*i>, Besides these, there were some fragments of the Old 
Testament from pre-Christian limes (Fuad and Ry lands Frag* 
merits}* But all of these documents are in Greek, that is to say 
translations as far as the Old Testament it concerned. The oldest 
and fullest MS. in Hebrew was the Codex Pei.mpolitanus, da ling 
from a.d, gi6* By t he discover)* of the leather scroll of Isaiah at ihq 
Dead Sea die Hebrew iexi has been carried back to almost exactly 
tjtXKj years before* In 1935 a fragment of Si. JoimT Gospel in 
Greek daring from the time of Trajan {98-1171 was discovered. 
These old MSS, arc the most ran vine mg answer to all doubts 35 to 
the genumeueSi and rdi-ihUUy of the rext that we have in our 
Bibles today. 
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J--.-4ti4, 3&, 52&j 

! 1 1 fir Vllfuf IO 4 
Balnnm, 13s 
Caliili, rifr''T F 60 , 70 
Bikanij St6, 3$fl f. 
liiitiiy** <r> 

Bifasfa, rrrtf, d- F 7 s 
Barvfcoklibii, SEiuutL. 385 
Biiiei in ihe iiLiliiuhe?, 1 u j 
Bairs. $i L 

I'ail^ftiuE-TiiR* 278. 477 
Maurr, ft* aGa 
IkiLs. 1*18 

3 h L rr F \ r nnV[)^ of* 171? 

Bec.rkhrbd , -j r|t> 

li^-J-Sl-i+il Lji-N Jiir.iLi. ji;-; 

Belshazzar, iM, zifi " 

uf l5ujttaictu, 11 $ 

1knj-]iefiais p 64^ tty 

iHs-fiatifi. WmltepmnlHTg of + S3 FT, 

18'd 

fknjjLmjfci, frti ft. 

Btflici, 574 

Bernini* 370 

Brthlrhttii, 3 m, ^ (T 

Bnh-Shaia* rU** 188 
ikEb-Zarfrixrilh. 317 
Belli-Zur. 17.?. 317 f. 

l^arjr, yrr- Bfth'Zar!mriiili, 
lk;f Lai u La, kc Ektlili lurrts. 

Bn-Frlef, *-c Shaiulttll *. 
fUijfc, Derivation of. 72 
Bl NIOtt, 73 

G*lxpn£El ^ 2ujiiial^ „ >{u;^ -J8B 
Blind tug* 

BliM, K ]., JTT 

“Bluud, W«cr ” ** 9 . ?}* 

Ikdaihrimcr, 14 S, F 130 

Bo^hni-Keur, i _13 

liond-eiMr* 106 IE t 111 

Boll*, K 4 l v 33 P 4|3 n 

iknilngmt, Godfrey nf h 30^ 

fkitjumur-. 370 

Breamd*], H„ 107, sot 

BrejUrnbadap Drsik 1129 

Urirferujl.mrp iSll F jfltj 

flrhiih Mmm™. 37; ^ l 233, ‘;p>. 381 


Bn.ilid, 

Ihmdmq fyjre tif F Siyy 222. -’t} 
Burning 138 f. 

BjrbSo*. 73, 185 

Bfvuip *15 

C-ibanT, I Jifuf r 60 
Ciam, Jiiliut, 329* 383 
Cnwar?a f 333 
C:irtnrru Philippi, £23 
Caiflfjhiu., Hi^h frlttl, 331 
Cairo Museum* Sk>< t-LH* 

C-aliJi, mw XunrncL 

Calami:*, *216 

Caligula, Emperor, 360, 3^ 

CambryTM L 385 
CwibyKi H* 302 

■t Z;iTt 9 r*i>„ latllLCEE Cpf, 

Cn[iaari d 72 fr. 

Cjinran, priiscrt uf d 14^ i, 
flan nan. rdl^uui of* afii ff 
Ciipcmautis, 72, 34b f. 

CifilkTOf, w Crete, 
f^mrfcmiuii, pyu 
Oartli 4 igie p pgs 
C&dKO, jif 
Ql-uJlup 3G3 

t^iiliirrmir, Hr,, infmaa[i-r%- fnf, i iFJ 
Criwia. Gy. nn. 3^7 
(.ttalikaNi, Lr1^|| 

CliasilbcrUip, V| r H., 324 f, 

CrtimopoJiEEon r j. F„ ['■ 

ChaiJot exlirt* 20^ 

ChariHit team* £28 

Cliatltj L^n, i | J 
QtftJiVp ML IL, 3W 
ClmlUix^ 1x3 

Chi^ftcraakort^ va\]ry qf tfjr, -j T4 
Chrmbtia amt Pete [ItSic*, l^l 
Oiptcr ieiliy Papyri, m ApiviwlU. 
Chitiupi, Online* 309 il 
CJjrkl, Birth of n 13', 

ChrtttnM* ^34 
Ch , Syrian , ■: - Ll i 

Cicexo, 354 
Cirmamuti. 31G 
Cjitufru: tiion, 1 Gs f 314 
dhUDVBllit^ 3B0 
CJticma, i6v 

£jjnwf»r, 357. J( ri, 

Ckmcnr Vltl, Pop* 1 . 370 

CfaofiWTp^ 3tT T aiS 
4 .- 3 mnnilE-ijamrFaij T C. S, fr 2)0 
CJiinate, Paloimnm, jj.nr. 

Cloak, j iq 

Coal of many-ml.j.^ri, mi. 214 
C>Mtejc AEr^ 4 EMiritnij| &ce Ai?i>emlW, 
CuctcK PetropoJilKfUi, irr Appemiix, 
Ooto SinaiticiM, 138; ku ato/^penilia. 
Owi« VaricminjB, w Apt*mltp 
Cuinrit* 329 
f loriFt-sLcj. jtq 
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CnmjU'K, Joduia'l fBCApiU^I, ifii L 
OomtaaMCj. Feu prior* i5F"s 
Osifc, S. V 4 utkt" 

Cnpprr miiu-i (Sku] 4 igglt 

Cupper Sptr^ iy=j 
Canuufer., 13G 
Gofintfi, gfiafp 
Corinth, ItUtmua r.r, 3G4 
O.WllJfELCS. jsiM ft 
Cwabofl Mazy, ff 
CreHr, 176 f. ’ 

C^ftdilfS Lake ot ite Tumah, 
CtmuK Kiu£, 295 
CrCmfwl, J, Wh ziiO h ^37 
GroSvti ofTlionn, Qtrk i, ||^ 

Cj-uriTragluian 35G 
Ghuutafs, 303, 105 
310 

Cuneiform writing, so 
Cyaaara, king,. in# 

CydcfwAVall, Fia r 146 
CyFentEHn 337 f, 

Gyrufflltiim* iCi i 
Cyrus, 2G4 fT. 

''D.Tjfilfrti from Hci™, 1 ' 15.6 
l>;=4r r -‘rt. temple of, ifia 
DilirruiSl, G h . I VJ 
Damascus,. 70 f. 

D an , ijt 

Pttrhn L gOsr 

DiuftJ M. 304 

Dkriui TIL Jqtf 

D aveJ t 1B3 it 

D^vldum, icil 

fkqd 5co S-ill Sfti.. 0J| (t 

Dfmxl ^4 Sif'jil-s 399 li. 

TMiir, Mil, 179 
Deborah., hui,^ of t 163 if. 

S Vr n pjil if ' ter- j J"qi Cilice. 

TMr eMtahri* !£*). SOi 
IkUkli. 177 
IMcutf h, K P 390 
Deport aMoui, Assyrian, 34a, 2 +U E 
ra [iiuii H&bykmiito, *73 f,, u&i 
I Vm LiELiiiij. 43 
Dew ralkttorr. [</i 
Dhnrmc, E*# 2^3 
DizuiMfii. 311 
Diana, 

Diaspora, 360 
Dibtwi^au 
Dinccmci, 362 
Dwopu^ 207 
Dirait, Jifi 
Dophiab, 13 a/. 

DorLin Migration, <37 
j 'kvjiL!i T C.i 04 

Dra^hmi*. Asti+i, iO^ 

LMmCaJL J. G 7 3‘>:i 

DyemfL EerhiuEpte ftf, 215 


Earth 1 Cnut, A^c of, 301 

Et-olp pjO 

Ebrn-tLeer, I 

Ecba.ta.nia, 295 

’'Hca-Hemo ' Aids 33b 

Edom h E*”, sHu 

Eeloti, B'j, iictf 

Egypl Explitfltiim Fund, \L\ 

EhraiberE, <i r , 130 

Ekron 4 tj% 

fMh VpdEev i*L ayy 

Elcp&UllfftF, Hand dF, 105, M5, if 14 

Ek|ihanu + Rank or th*. -giB 

Elijah* art 

Ltuu, J sH 

FJishkL, aaS 

EJoUi, 

Kinholmin^; 77 . 107 
EphrrUl, ^tis C 

E ■ * 


rluii, &|G, =59 
Fuw, il-2 

liahcoS, Kmojc of, 144 
KECitirnafiki, 374. ilia f. 

Kcharn, 3 2 
FjhbaaL - 12 $ it 
Eirpkraln, I> I [ a al, 317 
Eudpkic^ "rs=j 
Euicn 5 s.il, lift l 
Fjej^tui^, Dknymn, 335 
Exodus ftnin c of, 133 if. 

F*^x 3 liA h of, 121 
Expanding uiuvrr^^ ;^j [ 

Ezekiel, -&>, i.e^B 

EtLtuvCtf^r h 1B7 ir. T | 07 # jcj7 

Kwa, , fc g(j (F 


Fai^-uinj 
Fcinui r 13G if, 

Eerrali; 17 ff. 

Fcnility, iveiiIxkIi' of, ^4 f. 
FnEAH, ftmtutaEur, 3S5 
Figs po^m™ tif, -J-^n 
FinqWj. 

Fbhf^i tBs h jsG 
Ftllgtnlltl, ti. M*. lU^ 

FLititian, E. .V,, 244 
FlERht Eft E^>pt + 337 ET 
Flood p t)ir F 50 ff, 
t'ks*L Bdbykiman, 4® f, gfl ff, 
Ftorns pfocurAitjT, 376 
Fooi-Laih*, ai; 

Frontier forU, &fyplijin, 87, 

Fuad Fngtaortj m AyygodiT, 

Gaiibailva, 3^3 

Go.dtl F C. 1 , cji 

Gaiirs ihr lbinf T 3^9 

<;2UTEa, Htrtri^i pwviSFC Of, .rti 

Ga-Utiaits BpLnie i«^ ihr, 3W1 

DaJbanErm 4 ;itj 
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Gtl|i|<X n fidiCrtrir ij i,f. 

Gafilw, Lake or, 73, r,o If, 333, ihG ff. 
Gwilio* (ir^Camul. 564 
G&Hlik Acliui t W37 
GaUu*. C. p (tovenw^ ]f7T> 

Gainr^ Qieck 313 

^puniflt H»eV_ gl^ 



f 3 &u 

Gfilli, Bi,' J75 
Gau, 175, 197, 4^7 
* 3 «wv 39 ; 

OcrMui, 8i, 34S 
Gttltiiflu Ori^TtLaJ Society, 571 
Gibe&h* rwj] nasi Jr of* 181 it 
Gideon. tit ry i«E a 67 f 
Gihcun, Spring of* i&B, 253 

GHbm,V., ini, 

GiJsal, rCs ' 

Gilgame-di, Epic of,, ao rl^ fcf, 2 ±g 

Glaser* w® 

GEucuk F N, 1 ^ 3 . 147 IL 194 fT, 

Gojptha, ijs 

GoUaih, 1% 

Coalaoi, 1 oli f M a 1$ IE 
Gfape^ Valley of/144 
Gravitation, variation* in t 3gi 
Gicroi, influent* vf p 310 
Greek Dfr^ 324 
Guy, F, L O,. Jo+fE 


Hah&ifculc. 'iiuj 
i J , Kiu%, 1^7 

H ndfr r&muiit. vtstJ 
Haib-Lmi T Emperor. 3B5 
Haeckel, Emu, 33S 
i-lfiir-dytfp 2lS 
HaU-pjtii. j jSs 

HaMv)v j. ^ 

HiUty'i Gtnnct, 

Ru*r p 37’ 112 T 
Ham, 4 ai 
Htiiu^ih, F* 

M-iiii[i 3 =irLibr r 30^ ft j jt 
Hirtd-millu ylgi 

Hwm^bal. -319 

Humus Ri\qii f 1 i>j 
H* tarr, Ha™, 4^ (in f.* tfft 
Hurtling G. L. 400 H‘, 
Harejr, 

HjJTrl iSS 

Harvard, UiaivcniiY gE sa6 
H& 4 n!MmiU, 319 
Hfllhrtr, ^eddr-rj. 13.3 i. 

3 LiUhcpsut, queen. 2a I 
lirnd n! Danui-iiP, i±\ 
llarrrnili, 142 
Haior, :io= 

Hrbron, P 7 f-, »44 
Hr*AWUa F 3*9 
Ke^sa Si , 37 if 


Helep&JtK 

HHwad FtUitis* 33s* £ 
tkhnpal^On. lOjp'^8 
Henna, aid 
Herhii CaratH* 33*] 

Heron, 1^4 
Tfrmnnj 71, 73, 91 
Hrawf, *H. 

Htrod Agrtppa I, tfin 
JT&ptl Andpa^, 4.4.1 

lT-C~EtA 344 

l^rrodoitn; 20i> # 257, *6^ 287 
Httlt, children if2 
Htacki^j't ajjt 1 

HreddaJs, kitsj^ 184* 24S 
Ilir^vpH;, !, 4 rr 3 pbinit« uf, 14 
High PHnsti, 304, f 

Hiitckr, 245 

Hippirm, lower of, 350 
liippcfanmxEk^ 'lliebarv tofi 
Jlinuti Af'lyrc, njr* 

Gii hi n. aft, i ff. 

I Co^aitli, D r G r , 

Hnty Skpiilchre, c- 3 uin.h of ihc r 33* 

Honti* Idkc + j 

^Js'phra, ier Apr in 

Horifc letter oi\ 143 

Hod to, Huirimi, i-is 

ffoLhf:^, lone. y*i 

Hn 3 ib^,E. E . Tut 

HttJrh, Ljl±c, os 

Hykaoi, Kai (f 


fcouLum b 360 

IitccmEjurb-m. iiibyEimioii leelLoJi|ur. r 2 
[nccnar, 

Enqci^C Roadj lS 7 r J«i| 

Ifula-Aryan h fit f„ I45 
Todc>GoTniiiiic r i f -i! i 5 7 
Indm* tix 
t hjfm a8 

liinocmiti, tiiEEimrie ql, 341 
Iron, t*$ T 17^ 

Imn ebftrioii, w Qlianni?- 
iaxio, CQdilopdlf op iff* J§7 
lrs:ft ore, ICJ5 

Ijfin drr. Ell t itTente ud L 397 
J m^mkiLL, p, 65 

I*aar ■ 395 

laJiiJl, 250 , WO 

[■-uah, S£ioJJ + *er Append Ur, 

Ixhiaj Gate, 274 

Ett,^ 

IinurlfJ^cob, 107 

Iftae], Kingdom uf ±*i r. 

lvtarl, Nev/ tstafu of, 333 
InaGJodii. j.^ 
lvof7 Hwiif r 32 7 f. 
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JacalnHcr, 107 
JiMb-lltieJ, liT^ 

] apbrdip 311 
jatvij,C. S* 13? 

.[ran, High Ptttil, Ji + 

! rbd N 3B 

cW f 3$ 

cL^ttf, iflg 
nimabfti, killfl, * 7 * „ 

] eEioiftciiifl, a75. *73 It 

khnioiim. a^t ft 
] rJuiram, ilS ft 
. fiiUp kirs^p *iia 
w MXrtd^hp ‘276, 
crirho. §2. (53, *5^349 
.sfiboua f, 303, m 
_ Erohnmn JE r 23s 
Icrorcie,. r - ^p 

; rfUMlem, =73. 379 f.. 30.4, 309. <15 If., 
T S+& f. 1 J 5 ff- 

, 4rm!mi p Temple os. 31)3, 379 IT. 
Jeruaal«n r w alls of, 303 
'kms, «4 fF_ 

. cna, IVLpJ of, 351 ft 
. ewiih wtuv 37s ft 
Jctcbctp 22S 
. iexrtrL Plain ■ ■S", 203 J. 

Ji-.kn Hynwmii 319 
Johp cfCinrhBTwj 377 ff. 

John ibf Baptiu, 344 if, 

Joiuihaii, ittf 
. miaiknrt uuxabum, 3*7 
Jordan, 72 h 91 Ft 
Juftbu, damming uf. 157 

[| ordau Dr 7 p p 91 
Jordan FOri 157 
Jontm, fiourcQ of F 91 

Jtneplt, m 345 

Joatph. ^Eory ot 99 ft 
fracphui, FEavium 
jiuhuap 143 ft 
JtMi> tnrirci, 373 
Jodah p king. 2^, 370 
fiKlftb. Coma cC 30 s 
’ iidib, K-cFtgd-:ira of, rJi f. 

’ iidnh. Stamp m PiTL'-her of, 304 

udu bimccubwiii. 316 ft 
Jupiter, ptuisdp 33 i ft 
JiutaniiHij Emperor, i^fcf j r j| 


KjL3a, jl, 371 r 

14^ 

Kwdeds 113 

Kab^T-Frifttrkh- VtuSculiLi $74 
Kamal r innpie of. 115, *23 
K&tqhan, aoB 
fcafcAUtl r JCE? NcapaLii. 

Keidtrt, 133 
Kenyon. HL M,, 159 
Kirfllcr. 330 

Kdtua, 123 

Khirlet htE j,, J tibeka. *rc Setb^OT. 


Kid™, VoJk-y of ifi3 
A Ki^ i tti^lw*y Cl 4 149 
KirTIoizitriLh, 231* 

Kirkuk, E4G 
Kwh, j *3 
Kjarn, U„ 17S 
Klein, K. A., 2ji> 

Kohl. Hm 34I4 
Kuldcwcy, fC, mi ± 274, 

Kt-oiiu i« | rDr.iuj n. 

Krak dot Chevallfeis,, I r=, 

Kyle T M- <X P ibt 

LadMi, 255, 277 t 
LafhUb 2jd 

Ladamuu, 217 
Lnmgd - Miiri, til f. 
f^unpj. 319 
Lajiivbjuli, a 1 B 
l^vcr p 197 f 

Layard, A. U-, 34, 2Ji ff , 144 
Lcbaainl 1 7J 

IjsjiaD^ Xah {Yretxzmm). 'jd-j 

LcpHUt. JUrh^ni, ^4 

Lex Jdiiuaa, ^53 

U-bbV^ W, F.. 401 

Lippou. l\ r 4OC1 

T.itaitj ctp 93 

[iEhtBtnrfcjii 35^ 

L« Aasdaip Vntvcriiin fu B ejj 
Ijch, ^3 
Ut'i gti 

LOUtip C.p 2 CX| 

Laui^Pljlilptu-* ‘1*4^ 

E-ouvrUp The f 243 
LujJJra. virr Lymi. 


Lyndi h W" F nj 911 
Lyoii, D C BJ 4 £li 
LyiTp etght- 4 trinsrd k 1M3 
Lystra, 360 

Mjicaixrt. Wan of tlw, 51b ft 
Micdouiap -311 
Majihflfiui Ibrircst of, 1.44 if. 
KUd«, A. t . 97 
Magical tto 

AtflkdUlB. I93 f r 
Mkmf^ 97 
Mmi>£hp kino. 2^0 
294 

Mjndraia, K3 
\ t.111rth n_ ttil 

Mamuip ^PradE of. isyff. 
Mikor, to: 

Mjjab. Witcnof lift 
MajaLbort, 3)0C 
Stared ui. St, 369 
StinJukp ^74, 297 f. 

M.irduk. Trtaaplc *Fp aBB 
SLltt Kcatnim 323 
Miui. di ft 
VUfiaJUis*, 34I 
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Ml^iiLi}n^ 'if, ir.[. 

MatHi, 107 f, 

M*iy*, II I 

Miifi, 517 

MjiimJiLir.T, 316 
M=otfb. C., iJdft 
NfrtuotteiiJIct Sir Tulin. rt3 

Maul^ St. ^ 

Mrd™, fijg 

Mcdii cU, Mr MudiiL 
MrrtlJirt Hahn, 170 if. 

Mtgalitlur Grivas, 37* 150 
£2. 1S7. soi hi. 
Mcnahcna, kisf^ f. 

Menuffcr, 22 $ 

Mm«; ( \imtr u TdW, 2f/i 
Mrtdnuil Nqw, PhociiLrikn, _iu‘ 
MeraipciL, Flfcatunli. It>2. b iv. 
Mczpdich-Bftffuitii, *51 IT. 

Mf*bd + kifcy "f Mo&t? P 
of. 301 

Mlfabj 2^0 

370 

Mii hig 4 P>. UAtvqifty cf P 360 
M:t;bc: J iib + 1 yn T. 

Middle Kmgfirtni, F^ymssm. mi f. 
Mldiwi, tgj E 
Mvlinnits. 147, iGt 
M jffdul, 115 

MumCa, kin^tlwii <jf p a*K 
MinfUr Ron I r Ij [ Egypt Lan. 127 
Mom linp, 47 
Minton-, ji8 

Miutlni, Emfirimu of. ECl 
Mizpah., Fortnw of, j-jj 
Maab, j 3 fj TF. 

Moabuv tiou*e h 22$ L 
MEjdm, :-uri 

Mattel, H N 13^354 i 
Mole cF Tyre, jo£ 

Mona i hriw n^ r^l 
MtrtitCL P. h 120 
M..v V 3 .-2 ff. 

MUnil, 52, 2143 It 
Moxnnbio .00 300 
Muiadur 5 c Sam, 3:83 ff, 

Mlirtx. giullI. 204 
Vljintlb, i 14 
Mvi fitsr, 37, !?£* 

Mvpdlj JKH P i'17 

MyttJi in tu™?, 353 

XslKmidm, 1^; ff. 

N - h hfttifrlaitfr, afjy ' 

Sahel* 69 f. 

XsdmiDp 0G6 IF. 

Namur, lio: ihchih cod, ju 
S*pol™ yog, zs% 

N&ih Fn^lSClir, mX Arr|rcnduL, 

34 3 fT. 
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Nebo* Ml, 153 F. 
N^lHJcnadiut^ar, 42, s> = fT. 
Ntcb^ 3701|. 

£S®!S 

Nfi^&atFyl-mbrt Empiit p jEy f i 
Nm* cjupeior, 323, sfij f. 
Nrwixmy, P. A., &t f., * 17 
NjcMj.hr, G. itoti 
Nimrod -Katchuj. 34. 535 

f®*^* 1 * :m. -43 ff 

+ \in-C.j] h 40 

N jsir, MU >7 
N-oalit 53 FF. 

^A™, wre Thrba. 
NofccECK^ IIC IT. 

N'cuhiiiiit oft iT 

Pjet, Fittl* 115 

Noth. H iftp.35*.$57 

Noun, Dr., aS 

Ntm, 14R 

OcL^vtan. 363 
Of?. in>n h«l«r:«Z of 150 
Oil wrlli, Sofloni, 397 
OkJ Luk, kt Appendix. 
Oliitt, Ml h nf^ 

OKtosuxl, 31 i 
Omri r Home of* 225 fF. 

Omru ViiL-K. 224 f. 

On Jirtpol^ 104^ jgB 
Ophir F et>s> 

Oppm, 245 
Orbmey Fipyraij 
Orisnrjil [nststutc. 'Chktti£fl m 
OrS^i. 32ft ' 

Orotsia, rivrr,, 37, 72 
Orcsim, 357 
Oflrao, lyi 
Qiftl of A them, 305 

Pacific Schocj) cf Rflitfkm. 322 
PaJiin^Vrmi, &=.: 

FaMine f p 

PiilcttijLC ]Lxp 11 iFtl’ 1 :„u fr' i 1 n. I 

Palmyra (TjhlnurK 70 
Pandm. Ben. r. 

Pdtphdt r jiij 

Paran. wuderra pf p 141 
Pannenio^ 30W 
P^rrai. A. Si ff 
PmhpflM, 333 

JC- 4 , sjg 

ramuichs, 42 FT 

s '-* 359 IT. 

Paiwnii pxDfomoi, :<£i 
PiftVCn ictiJ p tins 2^1 

IVhal], kfec. J3!l 

PrlciyMjinKte. 36^ 
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Ptiimvlvoftljs* Uhiwrtivy of, 37* tE?2. Ml® 

a% 

Prcitalriicb a 315 

IVf-Auutk Jfiili' - m, 

Prrlmrpr^. 215 tf 
Pertda, 2^7. VI" 

Ptftrpolu, jiir 
PcitUru, 293 
Peter, St., 307 ff. 

Piter, 5 l.* ILulHcii wT, 368 IT. 

Pctrr, Sl. + Tomb of* jSl fL 

Peteri, K.. itrij 

Petdc, FtirHtrf-s, iio, 1;^ il 

FIlAJOi, Ijdjllth^uar, 3 It! 

FtuuarL Towr of, 3^0 
Phidiar, 510 
PluELp, trtrardi, 1541 
FbDippV 363 
PbUkJiiies, f6jHF 
PiiiEijlincs t O&fictiLtiiny 395 
FbiltstLnci, p£*ltT>\ E7ii 
Phfltafnrt, Way of the Land of \ht t 
f 33 

Phillip*, W. f 3 c*|i 
FhJlo of Alexandria, Vi3 
Phil* of By blot, 261 EL 
Hlsoss I* 74 
tptKnldam, 7* 

Pil&E*, Pbmtui, 3^2 *T- 
Pt-Ransftci/Avarii, il--1,. i eG f_ 3 1 rr, 

Pkrtt, cuEutcEI&non of, 01 fF 
PiLhoiti, Tt 5 fi IL 
Pi-Timi*. nee J*ithorny 
Pirn XI. Pope, 372 
But XII, Pufir + 371 fi". 

Hu* XIX, Ftapt, Addmi of. 590 IT. 
Plague* &f Egypt* itf4 
PE^cirrtd, Conjunr item of, 3<$D if. 
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